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PUBLISHERS!  Find  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  full 
coverage  of  Washington  news  is  available  in  your  territory  thru  the 

specialized,  unduplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager.  News  Building, 

220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17;  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  II 


The  answers  to  the  questions  regarding 
events  in  Washington  which  are  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  readers  are  found  in  the 
forthright  reporting  of  this  veteran  news 
staff. 

Wise  in  Washington’s  ways,  they  are 
hanging  up  new  performance  records  for 
delivering  the  kind  of  news  that  is  hard  to 
get.  No  matter  where  the  news  may  lead, 
this  staff  has  the  manpower  and  facilities 


adequate  to  keep  Tribune  readers  informed. 

Backing  this  news  team  are  the  resources 
of  a  newspaper  famed  for  its  determination 
to  get  the  news  and  print  it  in  the  public 
interest. 

Readers  are  aware  that  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  spares  no  expense  or  effort  to  keep  them 
informed  of  what  happens  at  the  hub  of 
.American  government.  They  make  this 
plain  by  buying,  every  day  of  the  week, 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  copies  of  the 
Tribune  than  other  Chicago  newspapers  sell. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

THE  WORLDS  GRF..^TEST  .NEWSP.XPER 

August  average  net  paid  total  cirulation: 
Daily,  Over  980,000  —  .Sunday,  Over  1,550,000 
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Wisconsin  families  spend  $814,409,000  annLally  In  food  stores,  according  to  Sales  Managements 
Survey  of  Buying  Power.  That's  $920  per  family — $134  more  than  the  national  average. 

Food  is  big  business  in  Wisconsin.  Not  only  does  this  great  state  spend  more  per  family  than 
all  but  nine  states,  but  it  Is  a  great  producer  of  food  as  well.  Its  farms  alone  produced  $571,- 
159,000  in  edible  foods  according  to  the  1945  Census  of  Agriculture. 


Food  Is  big  business  at  the  Sentinel,  too!  Bigger  this  year  than  ever  before.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1948  Media  Records  show  that  National  grocery  advertisers  placed  44%  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  In  the  same  period  of  1947.  In  addition  they  ran  better 
than  a  quarter  million  lines  In  the  American  Weekly  and  Comic 
Weekly  supplements  of  the  Sentinel  during  that  period. 

If  you're  a  grocery  product  advertiser,  consider  the  unusual  news¬ 
paper  set-up  in  Wisconsin.  The  evening  field  is  divided  among  38 
dailies,  but  there's  only  ONE  big  morning  newspaper — the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel. 

Want  to  make  a  name  for  your  products  In  Wisconsin?  Then  use 
the  powerful  Influence  of  Wisconsin's  only  BIG  morning  newspaper 
on  its  160,955*  daily  and  298,119*  Sunday  reader  families. 

SEND  TODAY  for  information  about  the  SENTINEL'S  COMPLETE  GROCERY 
ROUTE  LIST  designed  to  make  the  merchandising  of  grocery  products  eaxier 
for  Sentinel  advertisers.  Write  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  or  contact  any  office 
of  Moloney.  Regan  &  Schmitt, 


MILWAUKEE  SEATIAEL 

The  Newspeiper  Wiscontin  Grew  Up  With 

A  NEARST  NEWSPAPER— Represented  by  MOLONEY.  REGAN  A  SCHMITT,  INC. 


•Pub.  SUklement  March  31,  IMS 


E 


TAKES  THE  CAKE!  Baltimore  is  an 
“eatin’  ”  town,  and  the  bakers  know  it. 
So  do  all  food  advertisers,  both  local  and 
national,  play  Baltimore  big. 

And  of  course.  The  Sunpapers  get  the 
bulk  of  their  schedules.  You  see,  there 
are  thousands  of  solid  blocks  located  in 
every  section  of  Baltimore  where  The 


Sunpapers  are  served  by  exclusive  Sun 
carriers  to  every  home.  There  are  many 
more  blocks  where  The  Sunpaper  carrier 
serves  all  but  one  or  two  houses  in  each 
block.  With  more  daily  circulation 
(morning  and  evening)  in  the  Baltimore 
area  than  there  are  families,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  assvired  complete  coverage. 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  August:  358,260,  Daily;  299,681,  Sunday 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  9,  1948 
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In  30  installments, 
1,500  words  each 


^Tribune 


^  230  West  4l8t  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


The  Eisenhower  Story 


Check  these  four  reasons 


will  want  every  installment 


•  Squarely  in  the  pattern  of  today’s  news,  Eisenhower’s  story  is 
the  focal  story  of  our  time.  The  United  Nations  crisis  in  Paris,  the 
Cold  War,  the  E.C.A.,  the  Western  European  Alliance— all  are  con¬ 
tinuations  of  a  war  that  can  be  fully  un¬ 
derstood  only  by  reading  Eisenhower’s 
”  Crusade  in  Europe.” 


•  Here  is  one  personal  story  that  is 
unghosted  and  yet  makes  concise,  en¬ 
grossing  reading.  The  straightforward 
writing  assures  that  every  installment 
bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the 
Eisenhower  personality. 
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why  ^  your  readers 
of  "Crusade  in  Europe 


tJ*  Eisenhower  alone  has  an  all-encompassing  view  of  our  crusade 
in  Europe.  It  was  he  who  had  to  understand  the  G.I.  as  well  as 
the  brass  . .  .  who  originated  our  attack  plan  and  two  years  later 
commanded  its  execution. 


For  women,  for  men,  for  the  young, 
the  name  Dwight  Eisenhower  holds 
more  magnetism  than  any  other  name 
in  the  world.  He  has  emerged  from  the 
din  of  presidential  politics  with  in¬ 
creased  stature.  Eisenhower's  qualities 
of  leadership  and  integrity  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  additional  quality,  an 
aura  comparable  only  to  that  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  brightest  stars  of  stage 
and  screen. 


impact  upon  ihe  reader,  this 
ever  oOered  io  newspapers 


The  Eisenhower  story  will  be  published  in 
one  city  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  well 
as  in  almost  every  major  city  in  the  world 
west  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 


CANADA: 

Miller  Services  Ltd. 

308^09  McKinnon  Building 
Toronto  1,  Ontario 


EUROPE: 

C.  Patrick  Thompson 
Bracken  Hill 
Telscombe  Cliffs 
Sussex,  England 


SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Editors  Press  Service  Inc. 
345  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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“  BERLIN  ISSUE  GOES  TO  U.  N.  COUNCIL; 


INI4-mSURVEY 


Dsmocrati  BuRAing  ftr  Upperj 
dumbtr  An  EiptcM  tt  Oct 
Men  Vctec  YiIM  TnimM 


INIUAIDIIPEACe'  ^  POWERS  SEE  A  THREAT  TO  PEACE; 
-  '  U.S.  WHITE  PAPER  INDICTS  RUSSIA 


M  MMf  rWM  MtpetcJMC 


,tf  Wc  Have  BuNcts  Ready  We 

Ewnlualty  WiN  end  Wen.  ; 
He  TiRi  Tern  Dimer 
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DEWEY  BACKS  STEP;STAUN  IS  ASSAILED^  Statement  by  Ministers  jDlRECTTALKSBHD 


TNm  Cerreependents  TMiik 
Demecrate  May  Wifi4  Added 

Suti  Reeded  tar  Rule 


RATBURR  RAOieS  PARTY 


H«  Ptea  far  Tnmian  le  Viewed 
ai  FertMf  Fereifn  Pehey 
Rite  Campaign  Arena 
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P.  M..  7  A.  M.  te  10*J0 
•.  H.  en  Saturday 
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Bids  All  Western  Minded  Accused  of  Permitting', 
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to  Pray  as  One  Over  '  Others  to  Break  His 
the  Berlin  Crisis  I  Promise  on  Berlin 


West  Reserves  Right 
to  Take  Any  Steps 
to  Guard  Interests 


EVEOTt  TERNED  -eMVE’ MCT  VWUTNMU  CITEOj 


la  San  Praneiaee.  Where  U.  R.  Report  ea  A-Pewer  Parteyt 
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“  Russian  Berlin  Press  Attack 
Suggests  a  Walkout  in  U. 
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Special  Times  Edition  Serves  U.  N.  Paris  Meetings 


On  September  15,  The  New  York  Times  started 
publication  of  a  special  edition  in  connection  with 
the  current  meetings  in  Paris  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

Printed  in  New  York,  this  special  edition  of  The  Times 
is  delivered  by  plane  every  day  to  Paris. 

Daily  issues  of  this  edition  run  from  12  to  16  pages. 
The  Sunday  edition  also  includes  a  16-page  tabloid-size 
supplement  based  on  The  Times  Overseas  Weekly. 

Except  for  strictly  local  stories,  The  Times  U.  N. 
Edition  contains  substantially  the  same  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  regular  New  York  edition.  Letters  of 
local  interest  have  been  eliminated  from  the  editorial 
page  and  those  of  more  general  character  substituted. 

Copies  of  The  New  York  Times  U.  N.  Edition  are  sold 
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in  Paris  for  10  francs  weekdays  and  20  francs  on 
Sundays,  the  equivalent  of  about  3  cents  and  6  cents. 

The  New  York  Times  is  making  this  special  U.  N. 
Edition  available  in  Paris  in  order  to  supply  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  The  Times — not  only  through¬ 
out  all  the  United  States,  but  abroad  as  well. 

Proof  of  the  wide  spread  of  this  demand  is  the  fact 
that  The  Times  is  read  in  more  than  11,000  com¬ 
munities  all  over  this  country — in  all  the  48  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

And  the  reason  for  this  demand  is  that  Times  readers 
want  what  only  The  Times  can  give  them — the  un¬ 
rivaled  Times  news-gathering  facilities  which  pro¬ 
vide  quickly,  accurately  and  completely  a  daily  history 
of  the  world  in  flux. 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATUBDAY 


Court  Is  Asked  to  Bar 
ITU  Control  of  Hiring 


On  Newsprint  Front 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  (the  News  Syndicate  Co..  Inc.)  took 
steps  this  week  to  insure  supplies  of  newsprint,  offering  to  pur¬ 
chase  2,500  shares  of  common  stock  of  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.  of 
Maine.  This  would  provide  about  $500,000  toward  St.  Croix’  con¬ 
templated  $1,600,000  plant  improvement  program.  St.  Croix  stock¬ 
holders  will  meet  Oct.  28  to  act  on  the  proposal.  The  News  also 
has  signed  a  contract  for  newsprint  from  St.  Croix,  said  F.  M. 
Flynn,  News  general  manager. 

ANOTHER  DE-INKING  MILL  to  cost  $500,000  and  to  be  in 
operation  by  next  Spring  was  announced  by  the  Greater  Youngs¬ 
town  (O. )  Area  Foundation.  Output  would  be  about  50  tons  of 
newsprint  daily.  (J.  R.  Snyder  of  Gary  Post-Tribune  discusses 
costs  of  de-inked  newsprint.  Page  60). 

QUEBEC’S  PREMIER  Duplessis  was  reported,  in  the  Montreal 
Standard,  to  be  on  the  verge  of  relaxing  his  policy  against  new 
mills  in  the  Province.  His  approval  of  a  large  newsprint  mill  at 
Clarke  City,  planned  by  Lord  Camrose  of  the  London  Telegraph, 
was  expected. 

SLOWDOWN  of  production  at  Canadian  mills  was  said  to  be 
seasonal  and  also  due  to  power  curtailment  as  a  result  of  long 
drought. 

WOODPULP  IMPORTS  from  Sweden  and  Finland  took  a  sharp 
drop  in  August  as  U.  S.  mills  anticipated  price  cuts. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  made  all  print  paper  tariff-free  and 
tax  free. 

Double-Page  Kroger  Ads 
Placed  in  154  Papers 


the  national  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  asked  for  a  court 
order  this  week  to  prevent 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  from  enforcing  illegal 
methods  of  hiring  under  con¬ 
tracts  recently  signed  with 
newspaper  publishers. 

Mentioned  specifically  in  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  Federal  Judge  Luther 

M.  Swygert  are  contracts  ne¬ 
gotiated  in  Dallas,  Kansas  City 
and  Louisville,  which  contain 
clauses  prescribed  by  ITU;  and 
those  in  New  York  City,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Buffalo,  and  the  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

'Same  Infirmities' 

On  their  face,  the  NLRB  brief 
stated,  the  latter  contracts 
"seem  unobjectionable,”  but,  if 
given  ITU  President  Woodruff 
Randolph’s  construction,  they 
“are  subject  to  the  same  infirm¬ 
ities”  as  are  the  ITU  form  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  main  objection  by  the 
government  agency  is  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  ex-union  and 
non-union  applicants  for  jobs 
must  undergo  competency  tests 
n^ereas  an  ITU  card  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  badge  of  competency. 

The  brief  was  filed  by  Robert 

N.  Denham,  general  counsel, 
and  his  associates,  in  support  of 
the  petition  by  the  Board  for  a 
decree  adjudging  the  ITU  and 
its  executive  officers  in  civil 
contempt.  The  NLRB  charged 
that  the  union  has  “failed  and 
refused”  to  obey  Judge  Swy- 
gert's  injunction  of  March  27,  re¬ 
straining  it  from  insisting  upon 
clauses  which  contravene  the 
letter  and  intent  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Steps  for  Purging  Contempt 
NLRB  asked  Judge  Swygert 
to  order  ITU  officers  to  purge 
themselves  of  their  contempt  of 
court  by  10  steps.  As  to  the 
contracts  which  have  been  of¬ 
fered  or  negotiated  recently, 
the  union  would  be  ordered  to 
abandon  clauses  which  cause 
publishers  to  discriminate 
against  employes  by: 

1.  Requiring  non-members  of 
the  ITU  to  demonstrate  their 
qualification  for  employment 
while  at  the  same  time  auto¬ 
matically  qualifying  memtbers 
for  employment. 

2.  Giving  the  ITU  a  veto  pow¬ 
er  over  the  determination  of 
competency. 

.  3.  Placing  all  hiring  author¬ 
ity  in  a  foreman  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  union. 

4.  Giving  the  ITU  a  veto  pow¬ 
er  over  selection  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  apprentices. 

Additionally,  the  union  would 
be  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  construing,  interpreting,  or 


enforcing  the  New  York,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Syracuse  and  Gannett  con¬ 
tracts  “in  such  manner  as  to 
cause  employers  to  discriminate 
against  employes  who  are  not 
members  of  the  union.” 

Holding  that  the  tie-breaking 
procedure  set  forth  in  several 
of  the  contracts — reference  to  an 
odd-number  board  or  any  speci¬ 
fied  individual  —  merely  gives 
the  ITU  power  to  stall  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  non-union  workers, 
the  NLRB  asked  for  restraint 
on  such  clauses. 

The  Board  also  proposed  that 
Judge  Swygert  order  the  ITU  to 
stop  supporting  local  unions  on 
strike  against  newspapers,  and 
that  the  ITU  cancel  and  with¬ 
hold  the  payment  of  strike  ben¬ 
efits,  or  other  monies,  to  Local 
16  in  Chicago. 

The  ITU’s  reply  brief  denied 
the  allegations  of  preferential 
hiring  for  union  members  and 
declared  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  York  and  other  con¬ 
tracts  rested  with  the  local  sig¬ 
natories,  not  with  Randolph. 

Union  Predicts  'Chaos' 

Application  of  the  NLRB  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  union  held, 
would  be  productive  of  chaos  in 
the  industry. 

‘“rhe  General  Counsel,”  said 
the  ITU  brief,  “is  not  an  expert 
in  that  industry  and  we  cannot 
too  strongly  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  allowing  local  parties 
sufficient  freedom  to  work  out 
these  operating  problems,  if  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  is  to  continue 
at  all. 

“In  view  of  the  experience  of 
New  York,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  parties  will  devise  non- 
discriminatory  procedures  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  need  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  trained  craftsmen  and 
the  interest  of  the  union  in 
maintaining  the  standards  of 
the  craft. 

“If  and  when  unfair  proce¬ 
dures  are  devised  by  local  par¬ 
ties,  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
the  General  Counsel  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  interpretation  and 
operation  of  these  procedures.” 

Denham’s  brief  pointed  out  to 
the  court  that  ^ndolph  had 
testified  at  Indianapolis  two 
weeks  ago  that  the  local  union 
was  empowered  to  interpret  the 
contract,  but  his  testimony  in¬ 
dicated  it  was  the  avowed  in¬ 
tention  of  the  ITU  to  see  that 
card  holders  get  preference. 

The  brief  noted  that  there  are 
deviations  in  the  hiring  clauses 
in  several  of  the  contracts  ne¬ 
gotiated  recently,  but  the  effect 
is  the  same.  A  footnote  ob¬ 
served:  “If  I’m  card-holders 
are  treated  no  differently  and 
required  to  take,  or  demonstrate 
( Continued  on  page  60 ) 


CINCINNATI,  O.  —  The  Kroger 
grocery  chain  launched  a 
unique  retail  promotion  Oct.  7, 
using  more  than  1,200  newspa¬ 
pers  in  its  19-state  area  to  tie-in 
with  national  advertisers’  prize 
contests. 

The  eight-week  merchandising 
event  is  built  around  a  circus 
theme,  with  the  slogan  “Great¬ 
est  Value  Show  on  Earth.” 

In  154  of  the  newspapers  on 
the  list,  double-truck  ads  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  promotion.  The  left-hand 
portion  announced  the  eight- 
contest  tie-in,  with  the  balance 
given  over  to  a  full-line  grocery 
ad. 

Kroger  Offers  Food  Prizes 
In  addition  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  prizes,  which  aggregate 
$450,000  in  casih  and  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  chain  itself  is  offering 
a  year’s  food  supply,  valued  at 
$1,200,  to  the  winners  who  buy 
their  products  at  Kroger  stores. 

"To  tell  the  story  of  the  unusual 
tie-in.  Kroger  will  use  display 
ads  during  the  eight-week  pe¬ 
riod  in  1,187  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  ful. -color  ads  in 
14  locally  edited  roto  sections 
and  12  local  comic  sections.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  the  firm 
has  used  comic-section  advertis¬ 
ing. 

This  week’s  double-truck 
opener  will  be  duplicated  Oct. 
21  in  154  papers.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  first  full-color  ad  will 
appear  Oct.  10  in  14  roto  sec¬ 
tions  and  12  comic  sections.  An¬ 
other  color  ad  will  appear  Oct. 


24.  and  a  jewelry  premium  will 
be  announced  in  200-line  space 
Oct.  27  and  Nov.  1. 

To  compete  for  the  Kroger 
food  prize,  contestants  must 
write  the  name  “Kroger”  and 
the  address  of  the  store  on  their 
entry. 

Kroger’s  new  venture  is  the 
outgrowth  of  somewhat  similar 
promotions  in  tiie  past.  During 
the  last  three  years,  as  a  traffic- 
building  plan  for  the  Fall  Sales 
Event,  the  firm  has  used  a  con¬ 
sumer  contest  on  Kroger  coffee. 
Early  this  year,  it  experimented 
with  a  concentrated  promotion 
of  two  national  contests. 

Results  of  the  latter  proved, 
according  to  Ad  Manager  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Banning,  “the  latent 
power  of  national  contests  when 
aggressively  promoted  at  re¬ 
tail.” 

Coffee  Plug  Planned 

Although  the  contest  this 
year  will  promote  nationally 
advertised  products,  Kroger  cof¬ 
fee  will  get  its  share  of  promo¬ 
tion  with  a  premium  offer.  It 
will  be  backed  by  special  full- 
color  ads  and  black-and-white 
separate  space  ads. 

The  eight-week  Fall  campaign 
has  been  planned  in  full  detail. 
While  plugging  the  contest  tie- 
in,  Kroger  will  promote  its  full 
line  of  private  and  national 
brands  the  first  week;  Libby 
and  Stokely  canned  foods  the 
second  week;  “Famous  Brands’* 
the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  contest 
products. 
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55  Dailies  Join  Plea 
F  or  Mobilphone  Service 


WASHINGTON— Publishers  mo¬ 
bilized  their  forces  this  week 
In  an  attack  on  a  plan  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  which  would  exclude 
newspapers  from  facilities  for 
radio  mobilphones  for  news  and 
picture  transmission. 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  re¬ 
allocation  plan  which  assigns 
wave  lengths  between  a  variety 
of  commercial  enterprises  but 
omits  newspapers  opened  Wed¬ 
nesday  with  more  than  100  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  and  indus¬ 
try  groups  scheduled  for  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  called 
the  wave-length  plan  “a  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  public  service 
nature  of  news  dissemination,” 
and  declared  “the  American 
reading  public  should  not  be 
denied  any  facility  for  speed¬ 
ing  the  transmission  of  news 
end  photographs.” 

“The  development  of  Amer¬ 
ican  communications,”  said 
Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA,  “from  the 
telegraph  to  the  teletype  and 
from  wireless  to  radio-photo 
transmission  shows  that  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  have  been  in 
the  forefront  in  perfecting  every 
device  which  would  improve 
service  by  expediting  the  col¬ 
lection  and  distribution  of  local, 
national  and  international  news. 
It  is  conceivable  that  newspa¬ 
per  wave-lengths  could  be  with¬ 
drawn  entirely  from  this  vital 
service  to  a  free  people.” 

Supporting  the  ANPA  position 
will  be  newspaper-radio  special¬ 
ists  from  the  New  York  Times, 
the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican,  the  Baltimore  (Md. )  Sun 
and  other  papers.  Individual 
presentations  to  the  Conunission 
will  be  made  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  Douglas  ( Wyo. ) 
Budget  and  other  papers. 

The  newspapers  will  ask  that 
the  present  experimental  relay 
press  wave-lengths  over  which 
news  reports  and  pictures  are 
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transmitted  from  reporters’  cars 
be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Othrr  nrwspap«rs,  making  a  total  of 
S5,  supporting  the  ANPA  presentation 
Include;  Portlaitd  Oregon  Journal,  Nerio 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  San 
.dntonio  (Tex.)  Express  Sr  News,  De- 
ttoil  (Mich.)  News,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph,  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram  Sr  Tribune.  Ostvego  (N.  Y.)  Pal¬ 
ladium  Times,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.) 
Evening  Telegram. 

Also  Chicago  Herald  American.  Nas- 
.tii«  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Review-Star,  Provi¬ 
dence  (K.  I.)  Journal  Sr  Bulletin,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Union,  Auburn  (X,  Y.)  Citisen- 
Advertiser,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State- 
Times  Sr  Morning  Advocate,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  Sr  News,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  Den¬ 
ver  (C'olo.)  Post,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times. 

.Mso  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Nesvs  Argus,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  Telegram.  Los  .dngcles 
Esamincr,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express, 
.Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  Marlboro 
(Mass.)  Enterprise.  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  Nnvs,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald,  Denver  Rocky  .Mountain  News, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times. 

And  .^an  Francisco  Call  Bulletin,  San 
Franeisco  Chronicle,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times.  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  South 
Bend  (Tnd.)  Tribune,  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record,  .Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  ll'arsaw  (Ind.)  Times  and  Union, 
ll’aukegan  (III.)  Netcs-.Siin,  IViehita 
(K.m.)  Eagle,  IVinston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
.lournal  &  Twin  City  .Sentinel,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic  ir  Herald, 
Baltinutre  (Md.)  News-Post  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post  Enquirer. 

FCC  Chairman,  Wayne  Coy, 
in  opening  remarks,  called  it 
“the  longest  and  most  complex 
oral  argument  ever  undertaken 
before  the  commission.” 

An  FCC  spokesman  said  the 
agency  has  no  thought  of  dis¬ 
criminating  against  newspapers, 
and  added  that  the  ANPA  case 
would  be  given  full  considera¬ 
tion. 


Hammond  Times  Buys 
New  Equipment 

Hammond,  Ind. — Despite  a  10- 
month-old  printers’  strike,  the 
Hammond  Times  not  only  con¬ 
tinues  to  publish  daily,  but  has 
added  new  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  an  engraving  plant,  in  re¬ 
cent  months. 

Latest  installations  include  a 
new  100  -  horsepower  double¬ 
driver  motor,  complete  with  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  with  this  a  full 
automatic  double^otor  print¬ 
ing  press  primary  controller. 
Along  with  this  equipment  the 
Times  has  installed  a  heavy- 
duty  pony  autoplate  with  a 
vacuum  casting  box. 

“This  proves  that  we  are  still 
on  our  feet,  fighting  back  every 
inch  of  the  way,”  declared  Wil¬ 
liam  Harrigan,  Times  business 
manager. 

■ 

Official  Paper  Dies 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  News,  an  official  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Oregon,  died  aborning  on 
Sept.  30,  shortly  after  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  such  a  news¬ 
paper  had  been  launched. 


BIRTHDAY  CAKE 

Lady  Cripps.  at  right,  wile  oi 
Britain's  Finance  Minister,  cuts 
the  cake  at  the  29th  anniversary 
tea  oi  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club,  of  which  Dorothy  Wil¬ 
liams  (leit)  oi  U.P.  is  president. 

Peoria  Editor 
Denies  Charge 
Of  'Payoff 

Peoria,  Ill. — Claude  U.  Stone, 
editor  ond  publisher  of  the 
Peoria  Star,  morning  daily,  has 
been  charged  with  receiving 
payoffs  from  Bernie  Shelton, 
late  gambling  czar,  in  a  story 
published  in  the  Peoria  News, 
weekly  tabloid  shopping  paper. 

In  a  sworn  statement  by  Peter 
J.  Petrakos,  former  associate  of 
Carl  and  Bernie  Shelton,  Stone 
is  accused  of  receiving  $600  a 
month  from  the  Sheltons  in  re¬ 
turn  for  using  his  influence 
against  their  enemies. 

Stone  has  denied  the  charges, 
saying  “the  accusation  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  libel  suit  as  soon  as 
we  can  find  out  who  owns  the 
Peoria  News.” 

Journal  Urges  Silting 

F.  R.  Oakley,  editor  of  the 
tabloid,  is  a  former  Star  editorial 
writer. 

The  Star  operates  its  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments 
in  combination  with  the  evening 
Peoria  Journal  and  Transcript, 
with  each  paper  maintaining  in¬ 
dependent  editorial  staffs. 

The  Journal  published  the 
charges  and  declared  editorially 
they  should  be  thoroughly  sifted. 
The  editorial  stated:  “The  Jour¬ 
nal  hopes  Mr.  Stone  can  clear 
this  matter  up  quickly  and  prove 
he  is  innocent  of  the  grave  ac¬ 
cusations  made  against  him.” 

Stone  Makes  Statement 

The  Star  carried  a  front  page 
statement,  signed  by  Stone  as 
editor  and  publisher.  It  said: 
“Any  suggestion  that  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  hoodlums  is  an 
outrageous  lie. 

“The  policy  of  the  Peoria  Star 
in  all  matters  will  continue  un¬ 
changed.  It  has  stood  unflinch¬ 
ingly  for  good  government  and 
against  sham.” 

A  Star  news  story  reviewed 
Mr.  Stone’s  long  service  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  postmaster,  law¬ 
yer,  and  newspaperman. 


Fokom's  Attack 
On  Cameraman 
Brings  Action 

Columbus,  Ga. — ^The  Colum¬ 
bus  Ledger  has  billed  Alabama’s 
Governor  James  E.  Folsom  for 
$39.60  for  film  holders  smashed 
by  one  of  his  aids  at  his  direc¬ 
tion  in  an  incident  involving  a 
Ledger  photographer  at  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  in  Auburn,  Ala..  last 
week. 

The  bill  was  sent  by  Publish¬ 
er  Maynard  Ashworth,  who  de-  ) 
manded  immediate  payment. 

Photographer  Brady  Bynum 
said  he  had  taken  a  picture  cd 
Folsom  and  others  outside  the 
stadium  during  half-time  and 
that  the  Governor  apparently 
objected  because  he  was  hold¬ 
ing  a  paper  cup  in  his  hand  at 
the  time.  The  Governor  toM 
an  aid  named  “Nick”  to  destroy 
the  holders. 

Bynum  managed  to  shoot  an¬ 
other  picture  with  an  undam¬ 
aged  holder  which  showed  Nick 
holding  Bynum’s  equipment 
bag.  while  another  unidentified 
person  held  one  of  the  holders 
and  a  third  person  made  a  lunge 
for  the  photographer.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  used  in  four  columns 
in  the  Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer 
and  has  been  widely  reprint^ 
in  southern  papers. 

Ledger  Editor  Bob  Brown 
check^  with  the  paper’s  attor¬ 
ney  immediately  to  see  what  ac¬ 
tion  could  be  taken  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  courts  and  a  de¬ 
cision  will  not  be  made  until 
outcome  of  billing  of  Folsom  is 
known. 

Brown  commented  editorially, 
in  part: 

“Governor  James  Folsom  of 
Alabama,  known  as  ‘Big  Jim' 
because  of  his  stature  and 
‘Kissing  Jim’  for  other  reasons, 
has  never  been  known  for  the 
dignity  which  his  title  de¬ 
mands.  .  .  . 

“The  taking  of  pictures  of 
public  figures  at  football  games 
and  other  events  is  a  long- 
established  custom  in  American 
journalism,  and  while  Mr.  By¬ 
num  was  a  little  too  broad¬ 
minded  in  considering  Governor 
Folsom  as  a  newsworthy  subject. 
Alabama’s  governors  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  photographed  at 
various  functions  long  after  the 
present  executive  is  forgotten.” 

■ 

Assailant  Gets  SS 

Jack  Kallish,  seamen  charged 
with  striking  Matthew  Black, 
New  York  Journal- American 
photographer,  last  May  during  a 
leftist  demonstration  in  New 
York  City,  received  a  30-day 
suspended  sentence  this  week. 
Black’s  right  arm  was  injured  ) 
when  he  was  covering  “The  Iron 
Curtain”  movie  premier. 

■ 

Trio  Gives  Up  Paper 

Pasadena,  Tex.  —  After  four 
weeks  of  ownership  of  the  Pas¬ 
adena  Times,  Roy  Swift,  Fred  C. 
Rogers  and  Louis  Newman  an¬ 
nounced  their  retirement.  They 
said  “conditions  here  make  it 
advisable  for  small  operator 
like  us  to  withdraw.” 
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^entimentaiidt  In  yo.L,  Pa. 

Gitt  Ignores  ‘Radical’ 
Label,  Backs  Wallace 


Stock  Dividend 
For  Milwaukee 
Journal  Staff 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  A  stock 
dividend  of  four  shares  upon 
each  share  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  Journal  Co.  has 
been  declared  by  the  board  of 
directors.  The  stock  dividend 
was  payable  Oct.  5  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  record  Sept.  18. 

Under  the  plan,  each  owner 
of  units  received  four  addition- 
page  German-language  weekly  al  units  of  beneficial  interest  for 
which  soon  threw  its  weight  be-  each  unit  owned,  and  a  certifi- 
hind  the  Jeffersonians.  In  1815  cate  covering  the  additional 
it  began  to  talk  in  English  and  units  is  being  issued  by  the 
during  the  Civil  War,  though  trustees  under  the  Journal  Em- 
York  was  invaded  by  the  Reb-  ployes’  Stock  Trust  Agreement, 
els,  it  fearlessly  fought  for  the  In  addition  to  publishing  the 
Union  cause.  required  statement  of  owner- 

Harry  Gitt,  the  present  pub-  ship,  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
lisher’s  uncle,  owned  the  paper  page  on  Oct.  1,  the  Journal  ran 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  full-page  ad  listing  the  names 
Jess,  a  practicing  lawyer,  was  of  the  679  men  and  women  “in 
ite  parttime  police  reporter  un-  whose  hands  rests  controlling 
til,  in  an  economy  wave,  the  interest  in  our  newspaper  and 
managing  editor  fired  him.  its  radio  and  television  stations.” 

Several  months  later,  when  Since  last  December,  the  ad 
Jess  Gitt  and  Allen  Wiest,  an-  said,  the  group  has  held  55% 
other  attorney  who  was  the  of  Journal  stock,  fulfilling  “the 
court  reporter,  bought  the  shaky  concept  of  Harry  J.  Grant  for 
sheet,  they  kept  the  m.e.  and  a  home -owned,  home -edited 
never  mention^  the  firing.  newspaper  and  home  -  managed 
That  was  in  1915,  three  years  radio  stations.” 
before  the  Wheatless  Monday  in  “As  partners  in  ownership,” 
World  War  I  when  the  pair  took  the  679  stated,  “we  share  the 
over  the  tottering  morning  fruits  of  this  enterprise.” 

York  Daily  from  their  p.m.  Securing  of  additional  news- 
competitor,  the  Dispatch,  and  print  has  enabled  all  newsprint- 
wedded  the  two  papers.  using  departments  of  the  Jour- 

How  Ad  Threat  Was  Met  nal  to  relax  the  stringent  quotas 

Thev  hacked  Woodrow  Wil-  according  to 

«  K"a.“*hS'  ./“I 

Lafer  they  were  on  FDR’s  side.  a?  hive  Sl“! 

?X'e';s°i!ioTrliS-  irean?^i  wlllVa^J 

Roosevelt”  -  ^  record  consumption  of  45.000 

When  one  national  company 

thus  nulled  out  Gitt  savs  now  sive  of  This  Week  and  roto. 
tnus  puiiM  out,  uiti  says  now, 

{Continued  on  page  59)  have  used  additional  news- 
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Crippled  Youth 
To  Get  Air  Ride 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  For  many 
years  children  at  the  Newington 
Home  for  Crippled  Children  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  suburb  of  Hartford, 
have  wistful.y  watched  the  air¬ 
liners  flying  their  routes  in  and 
out  of  Hartford.  It  occurred  to 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  Times  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Newington  Home,  that 
an  airplane  ride  for  these  child¬ 
ren  would  be  a  super  treat. 

This  week  arrangements  were 
completed  with  Eastern  Airlines. 
More  than  that.  Fire  Chief 
Henry  G.  Thomas  will  provide 
a  fire  truck  to  lead  the  caval¬ 
cade  to  the  airport. 
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Charles  M.  Gitt,  left,  and  Josiah  W.  Gitt. 
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Newspaper  Week 
Is  Widely  Observed 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

IN  A  YEAR  when  freedom  of 

expression  Is  circumscribed  in 
many  areas  of  the  world,  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  made  a  special 
effort  in  Newspaper  Week,  Oct. 
1-8.  to  show  their  readers  that  it 
is  literally  true:  "The  Right  to 
Know  Is  the  Key  to  All  Your 
Liberties." 

Many  publishers  went  further 
than  simple  editorial  persuasion. 
Through  open-house,  educational 
movies,  window  displays,  plant 
tours,  and  programs  that  showed 
newspapers  in  actual  operation 
publishers  were  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  the  story  of  the  news 
is  built  from  patiently  gathered 
truths,  cross-checked  and  veri¬ 
fied  in  many  operations. 

A  colored  movie,  with  sound, 
was  shown  by  the  Plainfield 
<  N.  J. )  Courier-News,  which  al¬ 
so  had  exhibits  showing  how 
newsprint  is  made,  the  area 
covered  by  the  paper,  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  and  how  Associated  Press 
collects  its  news. 

Plants  Open  for  Inspection 

Featured  in  many  papers  was 
a  reprint  page  of  clippings  from 
1948  papers  that  told  the  story 
of  newspapers’  continuing  fight 
to  preserve  Americans’  "Right 
to  Know." 

Many  newspaper  plants  were 
open  to  public  inspection,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle. 

The  Department  of  State, 
which  is  battling  for  world  press 
freedom,  headed  a  long  list  of 
agencies  supporting  the  observ¬ 
ance.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  said  that  "if  all  the 
world's  press  were  as  unfettered 
by  chains  of  propaganda  and 
intrigue"  as  in  America,  “it 
could  do  much  to  solidify 
peace." 

The  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald  displayed  as  a 
major  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
a  local  advertiser  in  every  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  since  its  first 
one  in  1872. 

The  San  Francisco  Call  Bul¬ 
letin  reminded  readers  that  the 
American  public  spends  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,550,000  a  day— $765.- 
000.0(j0  a  year  for  newspapers. 

In  Japan.  Emperor  Hirohito 
held  his  first  press  conference 
for  Newspaper  Week  there. 
The  emperor  answered  few 
questions,  but  it  marked  the 
first  time  that  a  democratic 
news  process  operated  in  Ja¬ 
pan  with  government  approval. 

Dinner  meetings  with  leaders 
of  other  industries  marked  many 
publishers’  observances. 

Prizes  for  early  editions  of  the 
paper  were  offered  by  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn. )  Commercial- Ap¬ 
peal.  established  in  1840.  The 
Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald 
published  its  100th  anniversary 
edition  and  showed  many  vis¬ 
itors  through  its  rem^eled 
plant. 

Special  attention  was  given  to 
Newspaperboy  Day  everywhere. 

“The  best  newspaper  is  of  no 


value  to  a  subscriber  who 
doesn't  get  his  paper,"  said  the 
Dayton  (O. )  Herald. 

Many  papers  printed  pictures 
of  prominent  Americans  who 
began  as  newspaperboys.  The 
Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald- 
Journal  interviewed  successful 
businessmen  who  began  in  this 
field  and  featured  the  interviews 
with  pictures. 

Newspaperboy  Tributes 

More  than  3,500  newspaper- 
boys  from  Philadelphia.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey  assembled  in  Philadel¬ 
phia's  Convention  Hall  and 
heard  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  (once  a  newspaperboy) 
eulogize  them  as  "future  lead¬ 
ers  and  guiders  of  this  great 
country." 

The  event  was  organized  by 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin.  Joseph  Her¬ 
ron,  one  of  the  boys,  gave  Eisen¬ 
hower  a  nickel  paperweight  “in 
the  name  of  all  newspaperboys 
everywhere  who  deliver  news¬ 
papers  published  by  a  free  press 
for  a  free  people." 

More  than  2.200  newspaper¬ 
boys  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. ) 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  were  entertained  at  a 
film-vaudeville  show.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  also  host  to  300  high 
school  and  college  editors  at  the 
fourth  annual  news  clinic. 

The  Junior  Call,  from  which 
boys  graduate  into  other  depart¬ 
ments,  was  profusely  illustrated 
and  made  an  important  section 
of  the  Woosocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 

Carrying  a  morning  newspa¬ 
per  route  means  discipline,  earn¬ 
ing,  and  learning,  said  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial-Ap- 
peal  in  a  full  page  spread, 
which  also  pictured  the  boys  as 
part  of  the  paper's  “family.” 

Lead  editorial  of  the  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  was 
written  by  Robert  S.  Goddertz, 
newspaperboy,  who  wrote, 
"Some  folks  think  we  are  very 
important  people.  They  say  it 
takes  eight  newspaperboys  to 
every  reporter  or  operator  or 
pressman.  .  .  .  We  work  for  the 
newspaper  and  in  turn  the 
newspaper  works  for  us.” 

Broadcast  from  a  local  thea¬ 
ter  was  a  quiz  contest  to  decide 
a  winner  among  six  finalists  in 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
Herald  $250  college  scholarship 
contest. 

Papers  Are  Hosts 

Many  publishers  were  hosts  to 
their  carriers  at  various  events, 
such  as  a  movie  “on  the  house.” 
offered  by  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun. 

Promotion  of  the  day  by  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  received 
a  "natural"  impact  from  the 
page  one  story  of  a  carrier  who 
found  $500  and  returned  it  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  a  reward,  as  he 
was  too  busy  carrying  his  route. 

A  full  week  of  entertainment 
for  the  boys  was  presented  by 
the  Chicago  Herald- American. 


CARRIERS  CITED  FOR  HEROISM  ) 

Guy  David  Ocheltree,  16  (on  crutches  as  a  result  of  a  motor  acci¬ 
dent),  receives  the  Heroism  Trophy  of  the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  for  his  help  in  saving  a  woman  from  fire.  Left  to  right: 
Dewey  Schellenberg,  circulation  monager  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune- 
Sun,  which  Ocheltree  delivers;  David  Johnson,  T-S  carrier,  who  saved 
n  girl  from  drowning;  Bays  Locker,  San  Diego  Journal  carrier,  who 
rescued  a  boy  in  a  leaking  rowboat;  and  John  Shahan,,  Journal  CM. 


International  Ad  Union 
Visioned  During  ’49 


By  George  Langelaan 


PARIS — M.  Bernard  de  Plas. 

President  of  the  Federation 
Frangaise  de  la  Publicite, 
French  Advertising  Federation, 
who  has  just  returned  to  Paris 
after  a  visit  to  South  America, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher's  Paris 
correspondent  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  Union* 
would  be  an  accomplished  fact 
in  1949. 

He  said  he  found  in  South 
America  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  enterprise,  where  it  was  as 
fully  realized  as  in  Europe  that 
an  effective  international  adver¬ 
tising  union  was  a  necessity  in 
the  world  today. 

On  Continent  Before  War 

A  Continental  Advertising 
Union  had  existed  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  although  neither 
England  nor  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  took  part.  In  July,  1947, 
however,  England  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  took  part  in 
the  “International  consultation 
of  advertising  federations  and 
associations,"  held  in  Paris. 
Central  America  and  South 
America  were  represented  by 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  and  the  Near 
East  by  Lebanon,  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  countries  sitting 
with  representatives  of  England. 
France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland. 

The  United  States  advertising 
organizations  had  not  found  it 
possible  at  that  time  to  send 
representatives. 

In  January  of  this  year,  J.  L. 
Henderson  paid  a  visit  to  Paris 
to  confer  with  M.  de  Plas  and 
M.  Pierre  Georges  Bastide  re¬ 
garding  the  subvention  each 
country  participating  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  committee  should  pay. 
and  a  reduction  from  25,000 
francs  to  10,000  was  agreed 
upon,  with  latitude  for  any  ad¬ 
ditional  contribution  by  way  of 
donation. 

At  meetings  in  April  in  Am- 
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sterdam  and  Brussels,  both  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium  recorded  their 
complete  agreement. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  Nor¬ 
dic  Federation’s  administrative 
council,  representing  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  associations 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Finland,  reached  agreement 
with  the  preparatory  committee 
on  outstanding  points  of  detail. 
Austria,  through  the  president 
of  the  Austrian  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation,  Stephen  Strass,  has 
notified  its  official  adhesion, 
and  Spain  has  been  admitted  to 
the  preparatory  committee. 

At  the  Pan-American  ‘Adver¬ 
tising  Congress  in  December,  to 
be  held  presumably  at  Buenos 
Aires,  more  adhesions  are  ex¬ 
pected,  and  at  the  Internation¬ 
al  Convention  in  London  next 
year  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Union  will  be  definitely 
founded,  with,  it  is  hoped,  the 
participation  of  the  United 
States. 

“CXir  idea,”  continued  M.  de 
Plas,  is  to  form  an  internation¬ 
al  union  of  those  engaged  pro¬ 
fessionally  in  advertising,  who 
could  as  part  of  a  coordinating 
committee  deal  with  the  great 
problems  interesting  advertising 
together  with  the  International 
Press  Federation.” 

Included  in  the  aims  of  the 
International  Advertising  Un¬ 
ion,  according  to  M.  de  Plas, 
were:  (1)  Exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  technical  nature,  on 
legislation  in  each  country,  on 
relations  in  each  country  with 
media  and  local  usages;  (2) 
setting  up  of  organization  to  de¬ 
velop  in  each  country  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favor  of  advertising: 

(3)  arrange  facilities  for  those 
engaged  in  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession  traveling  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  possible  setting 
up  of  reception  centers:  and 

(4)  organizing  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  international  union 
at  official  international  eco¬ 
nomic  meetings. 
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Progressive  Spirit 
Of  Papers  Is  Hailed 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  —  at 
least  in  Pennsylvania — are  giv¬ 
ing  more  thought  to  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  today  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  annals  of 
U.S.  journalism,  according  to 
William  N.  Hardy,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

In  his  annual  report,  prepared 
for  the  annual  convention  of 
PNPA  in  Harrisburg,  Oct.  8-9. 
HaMy  envisions  many  of  the 
ideas  now  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  newspaper  executives, 
and  how  these  ideas  are  being 
translated  into  action.  A  keener 
sense  of  responsibility,  he  holds, 
may  have  been  engendered  by 
the  fact  that  critics  continue  to 
hammer  away  at  the  press. 

Intense  Earnestness 
Reporting  a  cross-section  of 
opinion,  based  on  observation 
among  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  Keystone  State,  Hardy  says 
publishers  are  concentrating 
upon  their  operations  and  how 
they  affect  their  associates,  their 
readers  and  their  communities. 

"Much  of  this  thinking.”  he 
declares,  “reflects  the  intense 
earnestness  of  the  newspaper 
publisher.  It  is  inspiring  to  re¬ 
cord  and  to  analyze  this  think¬ 
ing  because  so  much  of  it  is 
applicable  to  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  and  profession.  Also,  it 
indicates  a  most  healthy  trend 
and  a  progressive  spirit. 

“Newspaper  leadership  today 
is  forging  to  the  front  in  many 
communities.  Areas  coverage 
of  news  is  back  to  former  value. 
Editors  consider  covering  near¬ 
by  centers  by  teletype  to  im¬ 
prove  services.  Use  of  pictures 
is  on  the  increase.  More  local 
sports  and  outdoor  news  is  be¬ 
ing  published. 

“They  see  no  danger  of  news¬ 
papers  being  supplanted  by  ra¬ 
dio,  television  or  magazines;  no 
thought  of  the  newspaper  being 
outmoded.  Publishers  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  revenue  holding  up 
to  meet  record-breaking  costs. 
Many  report  that  when  they 
must  get  more  revenue,  it  will 
come  by  raising  advertising 
rates;  especially  local,  rather 
than  from  raising  subscription 
rates  above  30  cents  a  week. 

“This  is  especially  true  where 
a  30c  weekly  rate  is  in  force. 
Publishers  who  were  uncertain 
about  maintaining  18c  weekly 
rates  three  years  ago  now  cling 
to  30c.  Premiums  are  out;  no 
;  tendency  to  go  back  to  returns. 

Classified  advertising  is  expand¬ 
ing  and  is  receiving  more  atten- 
s  tion  of  publishers.” 

I  Plants  Modernized 

J  Plant  modernization  and  ex 
i  pansion  is  noticeable  all  over 

j  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Hardy 

reports.  Better  working  condi- 
,  tions  result  everywhere.  Air- 

conditioned  plants  have  been  in- 
i  ^lled  in  many  places,  also  bet¬ 

ter  lighting  facilities,  with 
crowded  conditions  being  over- 
wme.  Considerable  thought  is 
being  given  to  research  and  new 
methods  of  printing. 
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There  is  no  trend  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  tabloids.  Hardy  says, 
in  line  with  what  some  persons 
predicted  during  the  war.  Staffs 
are  larger  in  all  departments  on 
many  newspapers  than  in  1939. 
More  newspapers  are  offering 
copy  service  to  local  advertisers. 
Linage  is  on  the  increase  in 
spite  of  rate  rises.  Little  re¬ 
sistance  is  reported  to  rate  in¬ 
creases.  Some  newspapers  have 
raised  rates  three  times  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

More  complete  engraving 
plants  are  installed  today  than 
ever  before,  continues  the  Hardy 
report.  Some  publishers  are 
planning  for  plants  that  can 
produce  page-size  engravings. 
Young  men  are  coming  forward 
into  top  executive  positions. 

Most  Serious  Problem 

“Publishers  count  their  most 
serious  problem  today  as  news¬ 
print  supply,”  says  Hardy.  “In 
order  follows  such  problems  as 
manpower  shortage,  highest  op¬ 
erating  costs  on  record,  heavy 
taxes  and  shortage  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Experienced  publishers 
say  the  best  way  to  meet  new 
conditions  is  continually  to  im¬ 
prove  newspaper  service  to  read¬ 
ers.  Ideas  on  how  to  do  this 
are  eagerly  sought  today  by  a 
large  group  that  wants  to  do 
more  than  report  all  the  news 
legitimately,  fairly,  accurately. 

“In  spite  of  their  troubles, 
publishers  in  both  large  and 
small  fields  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  improve  their  human 
relations  with  employes.  They 
seek  a  way  to  make  life  more 
satisfying  for  the  men  and 
women  who  help  them  render 
a  real  public  service.  They  want 
their  employes  to  understand 
their  problems.  This  subject 
has  come  to  the  front  several 
times  in  recent  months  and 
there  are  many  who  feel  that 
out  of  group  thinking  will  come 
something  worthwhile.” 

At  the  end  of  its  24th  year, 
PNPA  is  reported  to  have  more 
members  than  ever  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  to  be  in  a  sound  financial 
condition  and  “ready  for  what¬ 
ever  the  future  may  offer.’ 


Flint  Receives 
Merit  Certificate 

Clarence  M.  Flint,  director  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Research  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  awarded  the 
Presidential  Certificate  of  Merit 
for  outstanding  fidelity  and  mer¬ 
itorious  conduct  in  aid  of  the 
war  effort  against  the  common 
enemies  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  World  War  II. 
The  presentation  was  on  Sept. 
16. 

From  November,  1943,  to 
April,  1946,  Flint  acted  as  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  and  consultant  in 
the  engineering  and  transition 
office  of  the  National  Defense 
Research  Committee,  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment. 
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IN  BASEBALL  HALL  OF  FAME 

Harold  M.  Talburt's  cartoon.  "One  World,"  inspired  by  the  death 
oi  Bobe  Ruth,  will  hang  in  the  National  Baseball  Hall  oi  Fame  at 
Cooperstown.  N.  Y.  Paul  S.  Kerr,  leit,  receives  it  ior  the  Holl  irom 
Joe  Williams,  center.  New  York  World-Telegram  sports  columnist, 
and  Dan  Daniel,  W-T  baseball  expert. 


'Better  Papers' 
Theme  Stressed 
By  N,  J.  Group 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — “We 
need  more  owner  and  publish¬ 
er  direction  of  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  ”  editorialized  the  Daily 
Home  News  here  this  week. 

And  apparently  a  lot  of  New 
Jersey  owner-publishers  agreed, 
for  there  were  as  many  of  them 
as  there  were  editorial  staffers 
at  the  27th  annual  Better  News¬ 
paper  Institute  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association. 

Welcoming  the  group  as 
guests  of  New  Brunswick  and 
of  Rutgers  University,  Elmer  B. 
Boyd’s  local  paper  declared 
some  of  the  criticism  of  the 
press  today  is  justified  because 
“the  newspapers  are  not  doing 
the  best  possible  job.” 

“Too  many  editorial  columns.” 
it  continued,  “are  20  inches  of 
double-column  space  that  some 
poor  guy  knows  he  must  fill  up 
every  day  with  words.  It’s  a 
chore.  It  should  be  the  highest 
privilege  in  newspaperdom.” 

Meanwhile,  the  visiting  press 
was  hard  at  work  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  publishing  better  news¬ 
papers.  From  Dr.  Rudolph 
Flesch  they  heard  admonition 
that  news  stories  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  simple  and  lucid  style  if 
readers  are  to  become  better  in¬ 
formed. 

Willard  E.  Bowman,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  asked  Dr.  Flesch  if  he 
would  agree  that  Americans  are 
the  best  informed  people  in  the 
world  because  of  the  service 
given  by  U.S.  newspapers. 

“That’s  a  challenging  ques¬ 
tion,”  replied  Dr.  Flesch. 

Where  else  are  newspapers 
doing  a  better  job?  Mr.  Bowman 
pressed. 

Dr.  Flesch  said  he  didn’t  have 
full  data  on  which  to  give  his 
opinion,  but  he  might  suggest 
that  newspapers  of  England. 


Switzerland  and  Scandinavia  do 
a  very  good  job. 

Other  sessions  were  given 
over  to  discussions  on  commu¬ 
nity  service,  typography,  adver¬ 
tising.  labor  relations,  and  world 
affairs. 

Robert  C.  Crane,  publisher  of 
the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  de¬ 
clared  settlements  with  the 
typographical  unions  in  larger 
cities  were  making  it  “very  dif¬ 
ficult”  for  others. 

Awards  for  excellence  and 
special  features  were  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Newark  Evening 
News  rated  tops  among  dai  ies 
with  more  than  15,000  circula¬ 
tion,  and  the  Newark  Sunday 
News  was  cited  in  the  Sunday 
classification.  In  the  under- 
15.000  group,  the  Morristown 
Daily  Record  got  the  general 
excellence  prize. 

Other  “firsts”  for  dailies  over 
15.000;  Front  page,  Elizabeth 
Journal;  sports  page,  Newark 
News;  editorial  page,  Asbury 
Park  Press;  social  page.  Passaic 
Herald-News;  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  Elizabeth  Journal;  classified. 
Passaic  Herald-News. 

Under  15,000;  Front  page, 
Morristown  Record;  sports. 
Vineland  Times-Joumal;  edito¬ 
rial,  Morristown  Record;  social. 
Atlantic  City  Union;  display, 
Morristown  Record;  classified. 
Morristown  Record. 

In  the  Sunday  group:  front 
page.  Atlantic  City  Press;  sports. 
Newark  News;  editorial.  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Press;  social.  Newark 
News;  display,  Ridgewood  News; 
classified,  Asbury  Park  Press. 

Weeklies:  general  excellence 
— Montclair  Times,  Orange 
Transcript  and  Glen  Ridge 
Paper. 

Pictures:  John  Crivelli  of 
Paterson  Evening  News,  Hy 
Cunningham  of  Freehold  Tran¬ 
script,  Charles  James  of  Cam¬ 
den  Evening  Courier. 

Four  Freedoms  editorial; 
Teaneck  Sunday  Sun. 

Cancer  Drive  editorial;  Pat¬ 
erson  Call  (daily)  and  Cranford 
Citizen  and  Chronicle  ( weekly ) . 
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PAA  Ads  Are 
Many-Tongued 
In  the  Pacific 

San  Francisco — Vast  reaches 
of  the  Pacific  are  spanned  as 
readily  by  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  as  by  Flying  Clipper  Ships, 
Pan  -  American  Airways  has 
found. 

Using  50  newspapers  in  19 
cities,  the  Pacific  Alaska  Di¬ 
vision  of  PAA  can  meet  the 
reading  eyes  of  virtually  every 
one  of  its  potential  customers. 
PAA's  Pacific  campaign  is  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  area,  and 
requires  airline-like  planning 
and  coordination. 

Ad  copy  has  to  be  presented 
in  four  languages,  is  printed 
from  a  variety  of  presses,  and 
must  carry  a  general  message 
of  importance  to  the  peoples  of 
many  climes  and  areas.  The  19- 
city  campaign  reaches  into 
Alaska,  Australia  and  Siam. 

Wide  Newspaper  Coverage 

Gerrit  E.  Roelof.  advertising 
manager  of  the  division,  says 
he  believes  research  will  show 
the  campaign  provides  the 
widest  newspaper  advertising 
coverage  of  any  company  now 
operating  from  this  country  into 
the  Pacific. 

Roelof  joined  Pan-American  a 
year  ago.  Previously  he  was 
with  Walt  Disney  Productions 
as  director  of  international  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  background  is 
significant,  for  the  phantasy  of 
the  written  word  actuated  for 
PAA  in  J.  Walter  Thompson  of¬ 
fices  here  rivals  that  of  a  Disney 
production. 

Copy  appears  in  English.  Chi¬ 
nese.  Japanese  or  French,  as 
needs  dictate,  in  such  points  as 
White  Horse.  Ortago,  Bangkok. 
Shanghai,  Manila  and  Christ¬ 
church. 

The  present  campaign  theme 
is  PAA’s  sleeperette  service. 
While  the  message  is  the  same, 
it  must  be  presented  differently 
in  the  many  regions  where  it  is 
offered. 

Cash  on  the  Counter 

The  campaign  presents  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  currency  as  well  as 
.in  language.  In  Shanghai,  for 
example,  a  JWT  representative 
will  go  to  the  Chinese  or  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  dailies  with  a  suit¬ 
case  of  cash  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  rule  in  infla¬ 
tion-ridden  China  is  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Newspapers  are  used  almost 
entirely  in  carrying  the  PAA 
message  in  the  Far  Pacific  and 
Alaskan  areas  as  they  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  desired  reach  within 
the  limits  of  a  conservative  ad¬ 
vertising  budget.  E&P  was  told. 
Virtually  every  newspaper  in 
Alaska  is  on  the  schedule. 

There  are  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  problems  galore,  admits 
R.  A.  “Red”  Mott  of  JWT  offices 
here,  service  representative  on 
the  PAA  account.  The  biggest 
trouble  comes  when  fare  and 
schedule  changes  are  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  These  present  a  pa¬ 
cific  problem  in  each  locality  in 
computing  local  time,  and  in 
many  places  in  the  evaluation 
of  currency. 
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Copy  about  Clippers. 


Peron  Seizes 
La  Prensa's 
Newsprint 

The  Argentine  Government  of 
Juan  Peron  this  week  expropri¬ 
ated  10,000  tons  of  newsprint 
from  La  Prensa  in  a  move  that 
was  purportedly  made  to  con¬ 
serve  newsprint.  La  Prensa, 
largest  Argentine  paper,  has 
never  been  a  Peron  supporter. 

The  seizure  was  based  on  a 
new  law. 

The  government  ordered  news¬ 
print  imports  cut  in  half.  Sept. 
23,  and  has  since  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  arrange  barter  imports 
with  Sweden  and  Finland  in 
order  to  conserve  dollar  ex¬ 
change. 

In  the  same  week  the  Peron- 
ista  government  issued  a  ban. 
lasting  12  hours,  against  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  dispatches  by  five  corre¬ 
spondents.  four  of  them  Amer¬ 
icans:  Joseph  F.  McEvoy,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Milton  Bracker 
and  his  wife,  Virginia  Lee  War¬ 
ren.  both  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Herbert  Clark,  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  part-time 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News; 
and  Jose  Arrieta,  a  Uruguayan, 
head  of  Reuters  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  ban  was  imposed  and 
lifted  without  explanation,  de¬ 
spite  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
to  learn  the  cause. 

Peron  had  earlier  said  that 
American  correspondents  are  his 
worst  enemies. 

There  are  12  U.S.  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Buenos  Aires.  Those 
not  affected  by  the  ban  con¬ 
tinued  to  file  stories,  including 
accounts  describing  the  govern¬ 
ment  action. 

An  apparently  separate  de¬ 
velopment  was  a  slow  down 
ordered  Oct.  4  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Radio  Telegraphers. 
They  said  the  slow  down,  affect¬ 
ing  news  agencies,  would  con¬ 
tinue  until  a  salary  increase  is 
granted. 


Times  to  Start 
Sunday  Paper 
In  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times  ( Scripps-How- 
ard)  has  announced  its  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Sunday  field  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Indianapolis  Star 
{ Eugene  Pulliam  I  since  1906. 

Effective  Oct.  17,  the  Times 
will  go  into  production  of  a  full 
Sunday  paper.  The  announce¬ 
ment  followed  closely  on  the 
merger  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
with  the  Star. 

The  Times  disclosed  it  would 
include  its  22-cent  national  rate 
in  the  Sunday  Times  and  a 
letter  went  out  from  the  Star 
announcing  that  effective  Jan.  1 
general  advertising  will  appear 
in  combination  in  the  Star  and 
News  at  67  cents  per  agate  line 
in  the  dailies.  Economies  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  consolidation  have 
permitt^  this  rate,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said.  The  Sunday 
Star  rate  will  continue  at  47 
cents  per  line.  The  combination 
milline  rate  is  quoted  at  $1.86. 

Times  Editor  Walter  Leckrone 
and  Business  Manager  Henry 
W.  Manz  declared:  “The  Sun 
day  Times  will  be  unique  among 
metropolitan  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  designed  and  produced  for 
the  reader,  and  geared  to  his 
requirements  in  the  tempo  of 
today.” 

The  Times  management  tipped 
off  plans  for  an  expanded  oper¬ 
ation  after  the  News-Star 
merger  with  a  recruitment  of 
a  large  staff  and  changes  in  the 
executive  set-up.  Edwin  C. 
Heinke  was  advanced  from  city 
editor  to  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  and  Richard  Lewis,  special 
writer,  was  made  city  ^itor. 
Victor  Free  is  managing  editor 
and  for  the  present  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Sunday  Times. 
Announcement  was  made  this 
week  that  Harold  Hartley,  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Times  and  in  recent 
months  a  special  writer  for  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  will  be  fi¬ 
nance  and  business  editor. 

Additions  to  the  staff  include 
Frank  Adams,  formerly  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  and 
Robert  Wheary,  formerly  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette-Jour¬ 
nal.  copy  desk;  Phil  Clifford, 
formerly  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  city  staff;  Hugh  O’Donnell, 
former  cartoonist  and  artist  of 
the  News;  James  fAngelonulus, 
formerly  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
News-Sentinel,  sports  depart¬ 
ment;  and  Howard  Miller,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  copy  desk. 

The  Times  was  founded  in 
1888  by  Fred  L.  Purdy.  It  was 
purchased  by  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  May,  1922.  Two 
years  later  it  moved  into  its 
own  building. 

■ 

Tom  Daly  Dies  at  77 

Philadelphia — Thomas  Augus¬ 
tine  (Tom)  Daly,  77,  veteran 
newspaper  columnist  whose 
“Rhymes  and  Ripples”  had  been 
featured  in  the  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  since  1929,  died  Oct.  1,  end¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  career  that  be¬ 
gan  in  1891. 


Australians  Plan 
For  Royal  Visit 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  two  Australian  journalists 
and  one  New  Zealand  journal¬ 
ist  to  accompany  the  King  and 
Queen  and  Princess  Margaret 
in  H.  M.  S.  Vanguard  when  they 
sail  from  England  in  January 
for  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

One  Australian  journalist  will 
represent  all  metropolitan  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  the  other  the  after-  \ 
noon  press.  Noel  Adams  of  the  * 
Advertiser  staff  has  been  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  morning  newspapers 
as  their  representative.  He  has 
been  a  special  writer  on  the 
Advertiser  staff  for  15  years.  In 
1946  he  was  lent  to  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  then  Governor- 
General  of  Australia,  to  serve 
as  press  relations  officer. 

29  Dailies  Use 
Kuhn  Articles 
On  Berlin  Crisis 

Washington — A  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr., 
for  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
Berlin  crisis  had  coast-to-coast 
publication.  Twenty-eight  news¬ 
papers  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Post  to  print  them. 

Kuhn  digested  and  inter¬ 
preted  the  State  Department 
“White  Paper” — a  25,000-word 
document — and  prepared  five 
articles  telling  the  complete 
story  in  5,000  simple,  compre¬ 
hensible  words. 

“We  felt  the  Kuhn  articles 
were  too  good  to  keep  to  our- 
se  ves,”  Philip  L.  Graham,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post, 
told  E  &  P.  “Accordingly  we  of¬ 
fered  them  to  a  number  of  other 
metropolitan  papers  across  the 
country,  and  came  up  with  28 
acceptances — most  of  them  sight 
unseen.” 

On  the  list  were:  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution.  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  (O. )  Press, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  De 
troit  (Mich.)  News,  Houston, 
(Tex.)  Post,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  Los  Angeles  ( Calif. )  Timet, 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star,  Montreal  ( Can. )  Stor, 
Nashville  ( Tenn. )  Tennessean, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picay-  | 
une,  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  I 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  . 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post  Gazette,  ^ 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  ) 
St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch, 
San  Francisco  ( Calif. )  Examin¬ 
er,  Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  Trenton 
(N.  J. )  Times,  Vancouver  (B. 
C.)  Sun,  and  Youngstown  (O.) 
Vindicator. 

“This  doesn’t  mean,”  Graham 
added,  “that  the  Washington  Po^ 
is  going  into  the  syndicate  busi 
ness.  But  when,  from  time  to 
time,  we  hit  upon  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  national  importance  we 
do  like  to  let  others  in  on  them.  | 
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U.P.  Hits  ‘Dangerous’ 
Information  Compact 
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Frey 


CHANGES  made  by  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  the  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  con¬ 
ventions  adopt¬ 
ed  at  Geneva 
last  spring  are 
"dangerous,”  in 
the  view  of  the 
United  Press 
executives  who 
have  prepared  a 
detailed  analy¬ 
sis  for  delegates 
to  the  General 
Assembly  in 
Paris. 

The  amend 
ments  “go  right 
to  the  heart  of  news  freedom  by 
affecting  access  to  news,  by 
opening  the  way  to  broad  peace 
time  censorships  and  by  threat 
ening  to  hamper  the  free  move 
ment  of  foreign  correspondents. 
Robert  L.  Frey,  executive  assist 
ant  of  U.P..  has  advised  Gen 
Carlos  P.  Romulo.  Philippines 
ambassador,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Frey  submitted  the  U.P.  ob¬ 
jections  and  said  they  embodied 
the  views  of  Hugh  Baillie.  U.P. 
president.  Both  Frey  and  Bail- 
lie  served  as  official  consultants 
to  the  United  States  delegation 
at  (jeneva  and  helped  to  draft 
the  Conventions.  They  stand 
ready,  Frey  said,  to  lend  advice 
and  counsel  at  Paris. 

Potential  Restriction 
The  U.S.  delegation  is  already 
on  record  as  opposing  the  con¬ 
troversial  amendments.  ( E  &  P, 
Sept.  18,  page  12.  i 
Frey's  letter  to  Romulo  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  changes  ‘‘emas¬ 
culated’  the  Convention  and 
“left  it  a  potential  means  of  re¬ 
stricting  freedom  of  information 
rather  than  encouraging  it.” 

His  analysis  follows: 

One: 

Article  4  of  the  Final  Act  cov¬ 
ering  free  egress  to  news  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  territories  of 
Contracting  States,  provided 
that  “Contracting  States  may 
make  and  enforce  regulations 
relating  directly  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  national  military  se¬ 
curity." 

This  has  been  amended  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  “Contracting  States 
may  make  and  enforce  regula¬ 
tions  relating  directly  to  the 
maintenance  of  national  securi¬ 
ty.”  The  amendment  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Co.ombia  and  passed 
by  a  vote  of  eight  in  favor,  seven 
gainst,  with  three  abstentions. 
Those  voting  in  favor  were  the 
USSR,  Poland,  Byelo  Russia. 
Venezuela,  France.  Peru,  Chile 
and  Australia. 

Phrase  Too  Broad 
l^e  phrase  “national  securi¬ 
ty.'  obviously,  is  so  broad  that 
this  clause  of  the  Convention 
could  be  invoked  to  impose  an 
endless  variety  of  peacetime 
censorships.  They  could  be  en- 
at  times  of  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  nations  when,  for  that 
veiy  reason,  the  importance  of 
their  news  was  greatest.  The 
clause  would  be  a  great  tempta¬ 


tion  to  any  government  which 
found  its  policies  under  vigorous 
attack.  A  shaky  cabinet,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  have  in  this  docu¬ 
ment  solemn  approval  for  the 
imposition  of  censorship,  need¬ 
ing  only  its  own  decision  that 
the  maintenance  of  national  se¬ 
curity  required  that  the  news  be 
regulated. 

The  Conference  last  spring  ac¬ 
cepted  the  original  wording,  “the 
maintenance  of  national  military 
security,”  only  after  spelling  out 
in  great  detail  a  formula  for 
keeping  such  censorship  open 
and  aboveboard.  We  would  like 
to  see  the  word  “military”  re¬ 
stored. 

Two: 

Another  change  of  some  im¬ 
portance  was  made  in  Article  3 
of  the  Final  Act.  Here  are  the 
two  texts  ( the  italics  are  mine) : 

Original  Final  Act 

The  Contracting  States  shall 
permit  and  encourage  the  widest 
possible  access  to  news,  official 
and  nonofficial,  for  all  foreign 
correspondents  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  national  correspondents 
and  shall  not  discriminate  among 
foreign  correspondents  as  re¬ 
gards  such  access. 

Amended  Final  Act 

Each  Contracting  State  sha.l, 
within  the  limits  compatible 
with  national  security,  permit 
and  encourage  access  to  news, 
official  and  non-official,  for  all 
correspondents  of  other  Con¬ 
tracting  States  so  far  as  possible 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  its  own 
correspondents,  and  shall  not  dis¬ 
criminate  among  correspondents 
of  other  Contracting  States  as 
regards  such  access. 

The  underlined  portions,  in 
our  opinion,  water  down  the 
original  text  to  the  point  of  be¬ 
ing  meaningless.  The  amended 
text  not  only  widens  the  breach 
for  discrimination  between  na¬ 
tional  correspondents  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  (the  very 
thing  this  clause  was  aimed  at), 
but  again  rivets  into  the  Con¬ 
vention  the  phrase  “national  se¬ 
curity,”  discussed  above. 

Original  Wording  Preferred 

I  don't  know  how  “national 
security”  got  in  here,  but  the  “so 
far  as  possible”  phrase  was  an 
amendment  introduced  jointly 
by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  'The  rea¬ 
son  for  it,  I  understand,  is  that 
all  these  countries  have  occa¬ 
sional  background  conferences 
to  which  they  admit  only  their 
own  correspondents.  So  long  as 
this  practice  is  not  abused,  it  is 
occasionally  necessary  and  can 
be  helpful.  But  it  is  our  feeling 
in  the  United  Press  that  it  should 
be  kept  to  a  minimum.  For  that 
reason  the  original  wording  of 
the  clause,  “the  widest  possible 
access,”  is  preferable.  It  leaves 
room  for  these  background  con¬ 
ferences,  but  cannot  be  so  eas¬ 
ily  interpreted  as  sanctioning 
the  practice  of  issuing  news  first 
to  national  correspondents  when 
there  is  no  reason  for  it,  except 
the  desire  to  handicap  the  for¬ 
eign  correspondent. 


DALLAS  SPORTS  WRITING  TEAM 

This  aggregation  doesn't  play  footbalL  it  provides  the  material  which 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  plays  up,  with  F-I-T-N  (Football  in  the 
News)  as  the  signal  for  pigskin-happy  Texas.  Seven  pages  of  foot¬ 
ball  news  were  carried  on  Sundoy.  Sept.  27.  The  coverage  lineup 
includes:  Left  to  right,  backheld  Jimmy  Banks,  Charles  Burton,  Sports 
Editor  George  White,  and  Assistant  ME  Felix  McKnight:  line — Harry 
Gage,  Tex  Maule,  Ray  Osborne,  Cartoonist  Bill  McClanahan,  Tommy 
Turner,  Tom  Coleman  and  Bill  Cahill.  Washington  Correspondent 
David  Hotter  is  a  substitute. 


Three  : 

Article  8  of  the  Final  Act  per¬ 
mitting  states  to  prohibit  ob¬ 
scene  news  material  has  become 
Article  9  of  the  amended  version 
and  contains  a  new  paragraph 
introduced  by  Mexico  with  an 
Australian  amendment  which 
reads  as  follows: 

‘  Nothing  in  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  shall  limit  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  any  Contracting  State  to 
refuse  entry  into  its  territory  to 
any  particular  person,  or  to  re¬ 
strict  the  period  of  his  residence 
therein,  provided  any  such  re 
striction  does  not  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  5.” 

The  reference  to  Article  5  was 
added  by  Australia.  That  Article 
provides  that  correspondents 
shall  not  be  expelled  on  account 
of  any  lawful  exercise  of  their 
right  to  seek,  receive  or  impart 
information  or  opinion. 

This  paragraph  is  superfluous 
and  confusing.  In  addition  to 
being  hedged  by  Article  5,  it  is 
already  covered  by  Article  2 
which  covers  the  free  entry  of 
correspondents  into  other  states, 
‘'in  a  manner  consistent  with 
their  respective  laws  and  proce¬ 
dures.”  The  Mexicans  picked 
the  paragraph  out  of  the  British 
Convention  (Article  6),  but  it 
does  not  flt  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  this  one. 

Further  Views  on  Article  3 

Frey  has  also  written  to  Lloyd 
Free  in  the  Department  of  State 
amplifying  the  U.P.  view  on 
Article  3,  as  follows: 

“At  the  very  least  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  the  word  ‘military’ 
inserted  in  Article  3  to  make  it 
read,  ‘within  the  limits  compati¬ 
ble  with  national  military  se¬ 
curity.'  Otherwse,  the  ECOSOC 
version  as  it  now  stands  appears 
to  me  to  sanction  censorship. 
There  are  many  forms  of  cen 
sorship,  and  the  method  by 
which  correspondents  are  de¬ 
prived  of  news  at  its  source  is 
just  as  effective  as  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  censor’s  blue  pencil 
to  a  dispatch  after  it  is  written. 

“Governments  already  do  bot¬ 
tle  up  news  by  various  means, 
classifying  it  as  ‘restricted’  or 
‘off  the  record’  or,  most  effective 


method  of  all,  by  keeping  silent. 
The  press,  in  general,  respects 
these  practices.  But  won’t  Arti¬ 
cle  3.  as  revised,  become  a  new 
‘legal’  method  of  news  suppres¬ 
sion,  by  recognizing  incompati¬ 
bility  with  national  security  as 
ground  for  depriving  correspon¬ 
dents  of  access  to  such  news  as 
governments  may  decide  falls  in 
that  category?  Isn't  the  phrase 
‘national  security'  just  as  men¬ 
acing  here  as  in  Article  4  where 
you  aim  to  have  it  amended? 

“I  still  think,  as  I  wrote  Gen¬ 
eral  Romulo,  that  the  original 
version  of  Article  3  is  preferable 
by  far  to  this  one,  and  that  it 
leaves  governments  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  they  need  to  hold  occasional 
press  conferences  to  which  only 
their  own  nationals  are  admit¬ 
ted.  But  if  we  must  accept  the 
revision  I  suggest  ( 1 )  deletion 
of  the  reference  to  national 
security,  or  failing  that,  (2) 
insertion  of  the  word  ‘mili¬ 
tary’.” 

Benton  Advises  Treaties 

Boston — If  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Paris  fails  to  promote  interna¬ 
tional  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
United  States  should  take  action 
outside  the  UN,  even  if  this 
“might  be  construed  as  weaken¬ 
ing  or  flouting  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.” 

This  view  was  advanced  here 
last  week  by  William  Benton 
publisher  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  at  the 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  at  Geneva  last 
spring. 

He  proposed  ‘‘direct  bilateral 
negotiations”  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations, 
and  added,  “Other  devices  can 
be  developed,  outside  the  United 
Nations,  for  bringing  together 
the  30  or  more  nations  which 
espouse  common  principles  in 
this  area.” 

Benton  also  proposed  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  standing  committee, 
including  prominent  journalists, 
to  advise  the  State  Department 
on  its  free-press  policy  and  ne¬ 
gotiations. 
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Toronto  Star’s  Research 
Staff  Solves  Problems 


AT  THE  Toronto  Daily  Star,  the 

research  and  development 
section  is  on  a  par  with  any 
other  department. 

Mechanical  problems  which 
concern  the  more  efficient  and 
time-saving  handling  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  and  Toronto 
Star  Weekly  are  brought  to  the 
research  and  development  de¬ 
partment.  The  problems  are 
being  solved,  too.  and  the  de¬ 
partment  is  paying  off  not  only 
for  the  Toronto  paper,  but  also 
in  helping  lick  problems  of  other 
North  American  dailies. 

There  is  a  constant  stream  of 
visitors  to  the  research  shops 
and  offices  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Toronto  Star's  garage  at 
275  Albany  Avenue,  in  a  semi- 
residential  district  of  Toronto. 

Atkinson-Wallace  Idea 

The  research  department 
started  about  a  dozen  years  ago 
when  some  printing  press  prob¬ 
lems  came  up.  Mechanically- 
minded  Joe  Atkinson,  then  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  and  now  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  a  technician,  Ed  Wal¬ 
lace,  got  together  to  solve  the 
problem  of  more  accurate  regis¬ 
tration  of  papers  as  they  came 
off  roto  presses. 

With  that  as  a  start,  the  de¬ 
partment  has  grown  to  where 
today  it  is  building  equipment 
for  mechanizing  the  Star’s  own 
mailing  room,  is  manufacturing 
its  own  Wallstar  automatic 
newspaper  bundler  for  other 
North  American  and  Australian 
papers,  set  up  its  own  ink  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  which  makes  all 
black,  color  and  roto  inks  used 
in  the  Toronto  Star  papers,  is 
working  on  its  own  designed 
paper  roll  conveying  equipment, 
has  designed  a  mechanical 
crane-operated  paper  roll  grab 
which  can  lift  five  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  at  once,  is  working  on  di¬ 
electric  drying  of  inks,  has  built 
its  own  infra-red  continuous 
burning-in  oven  for  zinc  and 
copper  plates,  and  has  other 
work  in  the  blueprint  stage. 

The  laboratory  and  workshop 
of  the  research  and  development 


department  are  equipped  to 
handle  almost  any  mechanical 
and  electronic  problem  which 
may  come  up  in  the  Toronto 
Star's  search  for  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter  production.  There  is  a  com¬ 
plete  mechanical  workshop  with 
precision  lathes  and  other  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  some  of  which  came 
out  of  war  surplus  sales.  With 
good  north  light  for  working 
conditions,  there  are  test 
benches  rigged  all  along  the 
windows,  where  mechanical  or 
electric  problems  can  be.  han¬ 
dled. 

Ink  Handling  Device 
When  there  were  no  fre¬ 
quency-modulation  radio  receiv¬ 
ers  available  in  Canada,  early 
in  the  war,  the  research  depart¬ 
ment's  electronic  engineer  built 
such  a  receiver,  so  that  Toronto 
Star  executives  could  hear  the 
quality  of  reception  from  this 
method  of  radio  transmission. 
When  men  got  hurt  handling 
heavy  ink  barrels,  the  research 
department  built  a  grab  like  an 
ice-man's  grab.  Now  ink  bar¬ 
rels  are  pulled  up  with  this 
grab,  saving  heavy  handling  by 
loaders  and  truckmen. 

When  handling  thousands  of 
mail  bags  of  weekly  papers  to 
small  towns  throughout  Canada 
became  a  time-consuming  job 
for  a  large  crew  of  men  unload¬ 
ing  at  the  Toronto  postal  termi¬ 
nal,  the  research  department  de¬ 
signed  a  dump-truck  type  body 
for  the  heavy  trucks  used  for 
hauling  the  bagged  papers  to 
the  terminal.  The  dump-truck 
body  can  unload  hundreds  of 
bags  in  a  few  minutes,  whereas 
formerly  it  took  a  crew  of  men 
half  an  hour  or  more  to  unload 
one  of  the  heavy  trucks.  The 
bags  spill  out  of  the  dump-truck 
body  right  onto  the  post  office 
platform. 

Developed  Bundler 
Biggest  job  the  research  de¬ 
partment  has  done  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  automatic 
newspaper  bundler.  named 
after  its  designer,  the  Wallstar 
bundler.  This  bundler  handles 
20  bundles  a  minute,  shaping 
the  bundle,  compressing  it.  au¬ 


Dump  truck  for  hauling  mail  bags. 


tomatically  feeding  wire  around 
it.  cutting  it,  and  electronically 
welding  the  wire  to  make  an 
easily-handled  bundle  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

The  Toronto  Star  is  equipping 
its  mailing  room  with  six  of 
these  bundlers,  which  are  being 
assembled  in  the  research  de¬ 
partment  and  the  shop  is  also 
building  a  number  of  Wallstars 
for  other  newspapers. 

Practically  everything  for  this 
bundler  was  designed  by  the 
Star’s  research  department,  even 
to  the  special  types  of  hinges 
which  hold  the  aluminum  doors 
to  the  body  of  the  machine. 
There  were  many  problems  to 
solve,  not  least  of  which  was  a 
conveyor  which  would  feed  the 
bundles  of  counteed  papers  fast 
enough,  stopping  and  starting 
them  without  getting  the  wrap 
pers  caught  in  the  rollers. 

Problems  came  up  concerning 
the  type  of  wire  to  use  and  how 
to  install  electronic  welding 
and  compressing  equipment  so 
that  the  compression  and  weld¬ 
ing  operations  could  be  done  al¬ 
most  simultaneously,  A  stream¬ 
lined  body  for  the  machine  was 
also  designed  in  the  shop,  and 
all  controls  arranged  on  one 
panel  for  ease  of  operation. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  re¬ 
search  department,  ink  produc¬ 
tion  was  given  the  small  staff 
to  solve.  An  ink  chemist  was 
hired,  and  ink-making  machin¬ 
ery  and  processes  studied.  Then 
it  was  decided  to  start  manu¬ 
facturing  all  inks  for  the  Star 
papers.  Without  preconceived 
ideas  of  ink-making  machinery, 
new  equipment  was  design^ 
and  built. 

Years  ago  experiments  were 
started  with  a  ball-type  ink  mill, 
a  method  at  that  time  not  in 
general  use  for  newspaper  black 
ink  manufacturing.  Today  only 
the  ingredients  for  making  inks 
are  bought  by  the  Star  and  all 
inks,  black,  color  comic — mag¬ 
azine  and  four-color  roto,  are 
manufactured  in  ball  or  roller 
ink  mills  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Toronto  Star  garage.  Three 
special  ink  tank  trucks  were 
designed  to  take  the  ink  to  the 
downtown  Star  building  where 
the  daily  and  weekly,  black  and 
color  letterpress  and  roto 
presses  are  located.  By  making 
its  own  inks  the  Star  is  able  to 
experiment  with  new  materials, 
control  quality  and  costs. 

Now  nearing  completion  in 
the  research  lab  is  a  continuous 
infra  red  oven  which  will 
handle  up  to  full-page  copper 
or  zinc  plates,  burning-in  enamel 
on  the  plates.  Problems  of 
evenly  distributing  the  heat  to 
the  plates  came  up.  requiring 
ingenious  mechanical  develop¬ 
ments  for  speeding  up  plates  at 
the  end  of  the  continuous  burn¬ 
ing  table,  where  plates  slide 
off  into  a  trough  of  cold  water. 

Insert  Machine  Devised 

Under  consideration  and  de 
velopment  are  a  number  of 
other  machines,  including  an  in¬ 
serting  machine  which  will  com¬ 
bine  the  three  tabloid  and  two 
standard  sections  of  the  Toronto 
Star  Weekly,  and  save  assem¬ 
bling  at  distributors  all  over 
Canada;  bundle  starters,  mailing 
conveyors  and  special  tables  for 
easier  and  faster  handling  of 
papers  to  the  Wallastar  auto- 


HELLO,  HAITI 

Paula  Clark,  Sunday  magazine 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
clippered  to  Haiti  for  a  vacation 
and  to  gather  material  for  storiei 
Oik  the  island  republic  as  a 
Caribbean  resort  area. 

matic  bundling  machines;  ultra 
high  frequency  ink  drying  to 
make  newspapers  cleaner  for 
handling  by  readers;  the  present 
ink  drying  methods  not  being 
considered  adequate.  Work  is 
also  being  done  on  use  of  alumi¬ 
num  and  other  metals  for  etch 
ing  plates. 

Currently  the  research  and 
development  staff  numbers  18 
men,  including  three  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineers,  three 
draftsmen  and  12  machinists 
In  charge  of  the  department  is 
youthful  Tom  Sykes,  a  graduate 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  who  handled 
development  work  for  a  number 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  be¬ 
fore  joining  up  with  the  Toronto 
Star,  and  succeeding  Ed  Wallace 
who  died  several  years  ago  after 
completing  the  major  develop 
ment  job  on  the  bundler. 

■ 

Baltimore  'Parade'  ^ 
Is  First  in  Large  City 

A  new  slant  was  given  to  the 
"Parade  of  Progress”  program 
as  the  Edmondson  shopping  and 
residential  area  of  Baltimore, 
serving  175,000  people,  became 
the  first  shopping  district  in  i 
large  city  to  ^onsor  its  own 
brand  educational  program 
The  "Parade”  was  officially 
opened  Sept.  30  and  will  run 
through  Oct.  9. 

Other  fall  “Parades  of  Prog 
ress”  have  been  or  are  being 
held  in  Boone,  la.  (Sept.  23-Oct 
9);  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (S^ 
24-Oct.  2);  and  Dowagiac,  Mich. 
(Oct.  16-23).  „  ' 

The  11  “Parades  of  Progress 
already  held  or  scheduled  have  ; 
been  sponsored  by  local  civic  \ 
and  business  leadership  in  ce  j 
operation  with  Brand  Names 
Foundation,  Inc.,  of  New  York 

Each  “Parade”  is  adapted  to 
specific  community  needs  and 
interests,  but  is  basically  pa* 
terned  aher  the  “Greenfield  Ex¬ 
periment”  in  Greenfield,  Mass.. 
Oct.  20-Nov.  6,  1947. 

Local  newspapers  and  Ramo 
Station  WBAL  are  cooperati^ 
in  bringing  news  of  the  Edmoiw- 
son  “Parade  of  Progress”  to  the 
people  in  the  area. 
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THE  RUSSIANS  COMMAND  ATTENTION  IN  DAILIES'  CARTOONS 


CONTINUOUS  SHOW 

Crawford.  Xinvrk  (N.  J.)  Ei'iitiiiil  S'lUJ 


ANYTHING  ELSE  IS  RISKIER 

Umg.  Miinifal<olis  Tribune 


2  OUT,  BASES  LOADED 
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Mirror’s  Bow  on  Oct.  11 
Opens  ‘Battle  of  L.A.’ 

By  Campbell  Watson  and  Don  Taylor 


and  Spring  Streets.  It  has  its 
own  presses,  mailroom,  etc.,  but 
shares  composing  room  facilities 
with  the  Times. 

It  will  be  served  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  wire  services  and  by  AP 
Wirephoto.  Acme  and  Transat¬ 
lantic  Pictures. 

The  Mirror  will  be  the  first 
metropolitan  daily  to  be 
launched  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  more  than  25  years,  and  the 
first  in  the  United  States  since 
the  Chicago  Sun  in  1941. 

(In  1928,  the  Oakland  Times 
made  a  short-lived  effort  to  be 
independent  of  the  Los  Angeles  June, 
Examiner.  It  declared  its  in-  advei 
dependence  in  February,  but  desig 
merged  completely  with  the  Ex  g^d  i 
aminer  about  two  months  later.)  u 

Public  interest  in  the  new  pa-  and  1 
per  was  whipped  up  with  a  one-  space 
month’s  teaser  campaign  that  ^g  fj 
embraced  all  advertising  media  rule.’ 
— billboards,  newspapers,  radio,  jn 
television,  carcards  and  motion  cepta 
pictures.  The  campaign  was  pre-  nAE. 
pared  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  ship 
Co.  under  direction  of  Ed  Reap^.  ering 
Times  director  of  public  rela-  derec 
tions.  ji^g 

It  was  one  of  the  most  concen-  pay 
trated  promotion  campaigns  in  matt* 
newspaper  history  and  included  age 
frequent  insertions  in  21  daily  billir 
newspapers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

100,000  Guarantee 

Publishers  are  guaranteeing  SjDi 
100,000  circulation  and  basing  q 
advertising  rates  on  that  figure.  ..  = 

At  the  Mirror  plant  this  week,  t  j^g, 
dry  runs  continued — five  or  six  »  gg  ' 
runs  daily,  edition  by  edition, 
but  only  top  brass  viewed  the 
finished  products. 

Pending  the  Mirror's  appear-  -Ni 
ance  and  a  survey  of  results  the  ( 
from  the  new  rates,  no  paper  in  takes 


1,000  Dailies 
Have  Adopted 
NAEA  Standard 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Scented  Perfume  Ads 
Build  Dollar  Volume 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


BOMBI,  INC.,  maker  of  Black 

Magic  Perfume,  subscribes 
heartily  to  the  theory  that  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  informative. 
What  better  way  to  be  informa¬ 
tive  in  a  perfume  ad  than  to 
give  the  reader  a  fragrant  sniff 
of  the  stuff? 

Bombi  started  to  do  it  five 
months  ago — on  a  grand  scale. 
The  stunt  has  been  practiced 
here  and  there  before,  but  prob¬ 
ably  never  with  Bombi's  con¬ 
sistency. 

Started  in  San  Francisco 

The  first  odoriferous  Black 
Magic  ad  appeared  in  April,  a 
full-page  display  placed  coop¬ 
eratively  by  Bombi  and  the  Em¬ 
porium  department  store  in  the 
San  Francisco  News  (E&P,  May 
8,  p.  52). 

An  unprecedented  jump  in 
sales  volume  dictated  use  of  the 
device  elsewhere,  and  since  that 
time  scented  ads  have  appeared 
in  a  dozen  other  newspapers, 
with  six  more  coming  up  this 
month. 

At  least  double  that  number 
would  have  run  by  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harry  Wasserman,  presi¬ 
dent,  if  the  newspapers  were 
not  so  reticent. 

In  any  event,  Bombi  intends 
to  continue  the  promotion  with¬ 
out  letup,  except  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holiday  season.  “Phenome¬ 
nal”  sales  performances  have 
satisfied  them  that  it  pays  off. 

In  the  case  of  San  Francisco, 
the  Emporium  sold  $5,000  worth 
of  Black  Magic  within  10  days 
after  the  ad,  the  customers 
standing  in  line  during  the  first 
few  days.  Eight  airfreight  ship¬ 
ments  had  to  be  sent  from  New 
York  to  fill  the  demand.  The 
pull  continued  well  above  nor¬ 
mal  for  about  60  days  after  the 
one  full-page  ad. 

In  other  cities,  including  St. 
Louis,  Oklahoma  City,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Boston,  Columbus,  O., 
and  Chicago,  similar  successes 
were  chalked  up. 

And  in  addition  extra  divi¬ 
dends  have  been  drawn  by  Bom¬ 
bi;  an  award  from  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  of  the  West 
for  outstanding  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising;  the  flattery  of  imita¬ 
tion  ( several  competitors  are  fol¬ 
lowing  Bombi's  example);  and. 
in  nearly  every  case,  the  added 
publicity  of  a  news  story  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  readers  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  parlor  atmosphere 
( even  a  newspaper  in  Shanghai 
ran  an  editorial  on  it — without 
benefit  of  advertising). 

Technical  Hurdles 

Throughout  its  early  stages, 
the  campaign  has  had  to  buck 
numerous  problems:  newspaper 
acceptance,  ink  formula,  store 
cooperation,  extra  costs.  All, 
says  Wasserman,  have  been 
solved  with  the  exception  of  the 
newspaper's  unwillingness  to  go 
along.  Chief  reason  for  this 
conservatism,  he  says,  is  that 


such  advertising  is  considered 
undignified.  Another  is  that  the 
pressroom  workers  find  it  un¬ 
pleasant. 

In  San  Francisco,  one  report 
had  it  the  pressmen  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  ill  from  the  odor  their  first 
day.  The  day  after  the  ad  ran 
they  said  it  was  worse.  The  re¬ 
port,  declared  Wasserman  and 
his  ad  manager,  Ken  Rader,  was 
exaggerated. 

They  hope,  however,  to  meet 
very  little  resistance  from  now 
on,  first,  because  so  many  large- 
city  newspapers  have  already 
run  the  ads,  and.  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  circulation  jumps  as  much 
as  on  ad  day. 

$500  Formula 

Preparation  of  the  ink  costs 
Bombi  about  $500  in  perfume  for 
the  average  ad.  plus  labor  and 
other  materials.  The  formula 
is  a  secret.  It  involves  com¬ 
pounding  the  essential  perfume 
oils  with  various  chemicals  and 
mixing  this  in  closely  measured 
amounts  with  the  ink.  (The  so¬ 
lution  varies  with  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  ink.) 

All  this  is  done  with  the  ink 
supplier  well  in  advance  of  the 
day  of  the  run,  and  the  mixture 
is  shipped  to  the  newspaper, 
which  mixes  it  in  the  ink  for 
one  fountain  (only  the  page 
bearing  the  ad  is  printed  with 
this  ink).  In  one  case,  through 
the  newspaper's  error,  all  ink 
fountains  were  spiked  with  the 
concoction  and  the  whole  edition 
reeked. 

All  in  all,  says  Bombi,  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  case 
have  been  solved  neatly.  Com¬ 
petitors  have  been  somewhat 
less  successful.  Wasserman 
claims,  in  applying  the  true  es¬ 
sence  to  newsprint. 

Because  of  the  extra  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  mixing  the  formula 
with  the  ink,  the  newspapers 
generally  charge  color  rates  for 
the  space. 

The  stunt  is  well  worth  its 
cost,  in  the  firm's  estimation, 
not  only  because  of  zooming 
immediate  sales  response,  but 
because  of  the  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  name  “Black  Magic” 
on  the  public  mind. 

Complications 

Unquestionably,  the  scented 
ads  cause  a  considerable  stir 
where  they  run.  In  Columbus, 
O.,  for  instance,  the  Citizen’s 
switchboard  was  jammed  with 
punsters'  calls.  Typical  of  their 
remarks  was  “It  really  scent 
me!” 

One  man  smelling  of  Black 
Magic  called  with  the  complaint 
that  his  wife  thought  he  had 
been  out  with  another  woman. 
Another  caller  suggested  the 
newspaper  run  the  scent  of  ham¬ 
burger  “I  have  trouble  keep¬ 
ing  my  dog  at  home,”  he  said. 

"The  Citizen  turned  that  one 
down:  “All  the  dogs  would  be 
following  our  newspaper  boys.” 


UZMM 


E&P  can  reproduce  the  ad  but 
not  the  scent.  This  one  ran  in 
Columbus. 


Australians 
Add  30,000 
Tons  to  Imports 

Limited  by  the  Australian 
government  in  their  newsprint 
imports  because  of  dollar  strin¬ 
gencies,  Australian  newspapers 
have  arranged  to  ship  Canadian 
cordwood  to  England  for  manu¬ 
facture  into  newsprint,  netting 
them  an  additional  30.000  long 
tons  per  year. 

Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  managing 
director  of  the  Melbourne  Her¬ 
ald,  in  New  York  this  week  on 
his  way  to  London,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  net  gain  in 
tonnage  had  been  obtained  by 
turning  to  the  sterling  area 
when  dollars  were  not  available. 

Australian  newspapers  used 
about  230,000  tons  of  newsprint 
a  year  prewar.  During  the  war 
there  were  practically  no  im¬ 
ports  and  postwar  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  allowed  imports 
enough  to  provide  a  total  of 
155,000  long  tons  annually.  Re¬ 
cently  the  government  decreed 
a  53'^r  cut  in  newsprint  imports 
guaranteeing  newspapers  there 
only  90,000  long  tons  annual 
supply — 45,000  tons  from  Can¬ 
ada,  30,000  tons  from  Tasmania 
and  15,000  out  of  stocks  on  hand. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade 
permitted  the  Australian  news¬ 
papers  to  purchase  10,000  tons 
of  Scandinavian  groundwood 
pulp  to  which  they  added  2,000 
tons  of  sulphite  imported  from 
Canada.  Then  the  Australians 
cut  their  dollar  imports  of  news¬ 
print,  bought  25,000  tons  of 
cordwood  and  another  4,000 
tons  of  sulphite  in  Canada.  It 
was  shipped  to  England  to  be 
made  into  newsprint. 

The  entire  transaction,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Keith  Murdoch, 
produced  41,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  for  Australia  for  which 
they  had  .sacrificed  dollars  equiv¬ 
alent  to  11,000  tons  from  Can¬ 
ada,  leaving  them  with  a  net 
gain  of  30,000  tons. 

The  Australian  publisher  and 
the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  G.  Menzies,  for 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
were  guests  of  honor  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  by  the  American- 
Australian  Association. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


Manor  House  CoHee 
CHICAGO— W.  F.  McLaughlin  & 
Co.  will  promote  its  Manor 
House  Coffee  this  fall  with  a 
newspaper  campaign  fiv  times 
heavier  than  any  other  in  its 
history,  according  to  President 
Herbert  McLaughlin. 

Scheduled  to  break  this  week, 
the  campaign  features  1,200,  888 
and  610  -  line  advertisements. 
Copy  will  appear  weekly  in  75 
daily  newspapers  through  De¬ 
cember. 

The  list  has  been  selected  to 
blanket  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin  and  eastern 
Iowa. 

Layouts  are  designed  for  high 
visibility  with  an  “illustrated 
headline”  selling  the  necessity 
for  using  a  good  brand  of  cof¬ 
fee.  Body  copy  is  brief. 

Earle  DLudgin  Co.,  Chicago, 
handles  the  account. 

Sundial  Shoes 
MANCHESTER,  N.  H.— A  cam¬ 
paign  using  85  major  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country  has 
been  launched  by  Sundial  Shoe 
Co.,  a  division  of  International 
Shoe  Co. 

Following  the  general  lines  of 
a  similar  campaign  last  fall,  the 
campaign  will  employ  both  full- 
color  and  monotone  Sunday  ro¬ 
togravure.  as  well  as  black  and 
white  ads  devoted  entirely  to  the 
line  for  children. 

Hoag  and  Provandie,  Boston, 
places  the  account. 

Anti-Freeze  Is  Local 
NEWSPAPERS  are  to  receive 
the  largest  share  of  Thermo 
Anti-Freeze  advertising  for  1948- 
49.  The  campaign,  by  Publicker 
Industries,  Philadelphia,  is  to  be 
marked  by  a  dealer’s  contest. 

More  than  240  newspapers  are 
on  the  list,  whereas  last  year  the 
firm  used  only  magazines  and 
outdoor. 

Behind  the  change  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  examination  into  local 
variations  in  anti-freeze  con¬ 
sumption.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  contributed  to  the  study. 
Publicker’s  move  follows  that  of 
du  Pont  company,  which  is 
planning  to  use  some  500  news¬ 
papers  for  anti-freeze  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Elsie  and  Company 
BORDEN  CO.’s  grocery  prod-  i 
ucts  division  is  launching  a 
nationwide  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  offering  a  plastic  baby  bib  ^ 
premium  with  purchases  of  | 
evaporated  milk.  Caricatures  of  ■ 
Elsie.  Elmer,  Beulah  and 
Beauregard  are  on  the  bib.  | 

Information  on  media  was  not  ' 
disclosed,  but  the  firm  said  ; 
newspaper  circulation  for  the  , 
ads  will  total  23.500,000.  i 

Mount  Vernon  Increases  | 

THE  newspaper  campaign  for  [ 
Mount  Vernon  blended_  whis-  [■ 
key  has  been  increased  25%  for  1 
the  last  quarter.  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  Products  Corp.  announces. 
The  campaign  will  use  240  news¬ 
papers  in  199  cities.  Ads  run  up 
to  800  lines.  Insertions  will  be 
four  times  a  month.  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc. 
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CLf>  -Jr.  Wen’ 

Hey,  Gals,  Austin’s 
Got  a  Secret  Recipe 

By  James  L.  Collings 


FOOD  EDITORS  GET  AWARDS 

Four  newspaper  food  editors  who  received  Vesta  statuettes  from 
the  American  Meat  Institute  ior  service  to  readers,  journalistic  style, 
use  of  pictures,  food  page  makeup  and  presentation  of  food  news 
are  pictured;  Left  to  right.  Mrs.  Edrie  Van  Dore,  Hartford  Times; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chicago  Tribune;  Mrs.  Monica  Clark  of 
the  AMI;  Elsa  Steinberger,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  and  Grace  Hartley, 
Atlanta  Journal. 


WELL,  fry  me  sunnyside  up, 

Oscar — here’s  a  newsman  who 
knows  the  difference  between 
chicken  tetrazzini  and  crepe  su- 
zette,  who’s  from  soup  to  nuts 
on  what’s  culinary. 

The  guy  we’re  stewing  about 
is  Austin  H.  Perlow,  one  of  the 
handful  of  male  food  editors  in 
the  country.  He  cooks  full-time 
for  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Journal. 

Austin  is  a  small,  trim  fellow 
wi^  a  Billy  Rose-ish  face  and 
gentle  manners;  as  common  in 
appearance  as  our  daily  bread. 

He  was  interviewed  last  week 


Austin  H.  Perlow 


at  the  annual  food  editors  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City. 

There  among  all  those  female 
calory  counters,  every  one  a 
professional  exponent  of  jumbo 
squab  souvaroff  and  tomato 
richard,  stood  Austin,  male, 
looking  lonely  as  a  left  over 
sandwich  at  a  family  picnic. 

"Yes,”  he  admitted,  a  gener¬ 
ous  helping  of  testiness  in  his 
voice,  "at  first  I  felt  awkward 
coming  here.  The  first  day  was 
embarrassing.  Most  people  be¬ 
lieve  a  food  editorship’s  a 
woman’s  job.  I  get  a  bit  of 
kidding  from  the  boys  in  the 
composing  room. 

“But  just  remember  that  the 
greatest  chefs  in  the  world  are 
men.  Men  have  a  better  de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  taste.  Women 
may  cook,  but  it’s  the  men  who 
eat.  The  women  are  always  on 
a  diet  anyway!” 

The  Longuyland  editor,  34. 
took  over  his  stint  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  after  eight  years’ 
service  on  the  paper  as  obit 
custodian,  feature  writer  and 
rewriteman,  respectively.  (‘T 
still  prefer  rewrite  and  average 
two  hours  daily  at  it.”) 

“The  job  had  been  passed 
around,”  he  said.  “Nobody 
wanted  it.  It  was  finally  tossed 
at  me  and  I  was  told  to  try  my 
hand.  I  like  it  and  I’m  going 
to  keep  it. 

“In  fact.  I’m  building  up  the 


page  (presently  consisting  of  a 
one-day-a  week  five  to  seven- 
page  spread).  You  know,  I’ve 
done  so  well  with  it  that  I  won 
fourth  prize  of  $50  in  National 
Apple  Week  last  year.” 

It  is  unreliably  reported  that 
Austin  refused  to  have  break¬ 
fast  served  him  in  bed  by  a 
food  manufacturer,  as  the  other 
editors  had  been  served,  because 
he  already  had  had  his  wheaties 
at  home — prepared  by  himself, 
too. 

Cheaper  &  Healthier 

“Now,”  he  said,  putting  glass 
on  table,  “I  suppose  it's  natural 
to  follow  up  with  why  I  like 
my  job. 

“Well,  it  goes  back  to  my  col¬ 
lege  days  (New  York  Univer¬ 
sity)  when  I  lived  alone  and 
had  little  money.  I  figured 
then,  and  for  10  years  after¬ 
wards  until  I  got  married,  that 
it  was  cheaper  and  healthier  to 
do  my  own  cooking.” 

He  waved  his  arms  around  as 
though  beating  a  batter. 

“If  you’re  going  to  cook,”  he 
said,  “you  have  to  learn.  So 
I  did  ...  by  trial  and  error  at 
first.  I  soon  learned  how  to 
make  a  decent  omelet — one  that 
didn’t  come  out  burned.  Then 
I  learned  to  make  a  decent  cup 
of  coffee,  then  beef  stews.” 

Now  he’s  on  all  four  burners: 
He  can  “do  tricks”  with  veal 
cutlets,  create  crispy  pies  and 
fluffy  muffins  and  “concoct” 
green  salads  “that  I’m  famous 
for  at  private  parties.”  No  one 
laughs  when  Austin  settles 
down  at  the  range.  They  eat 
instead,  Oscar. 

“And.”  he  continued,  “one  of 
my  early-day  recipes  which  I’m 
expert  at  is  a  secret  recipe  for 
pancakes — and  it  stays  secret 
too!  They’re  as  thin  as  this” — 
small  fingers  made  a  handle. 

“MV  wife,  Mildred,  likes  ’em 
so  much  I  have  to  make  ’em 
every  Sunday  morning.  She 
has  to  have  those  pancakes  and 
beegosh!  she  gets  ’em.” 

Love  in  the  Kitchen 

He  and  Mildred  work  hard  at 
the  art,  he  said. 

“We  fool  around  in  the 
kitchen  and  test  recipes  that 
we  come  across  in  our  paper 
and  others  ” 

Austin  does  all  the  labor  on 
his  page — reading  copy,  writing 
a  column,  dummying  up,  head 
and  caption  writing,  seeing  that 
cuts  are  put  in  right-side-up, 
even  makeup.  He  believes  food 
news  must  be  as  timely  as  page 
one.  He  worries  about  the  page 
like  a  young  housewife  over  her 
first  cake. 

“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,”  he 
said.  “Our  page  is  one  of  the 
best  around.  And  it’ll  be  even 
better  soon.  I’ve  gotten  some 
good  ideas  here  at  this  meeting.” 


Adman  Charges 
Dailies  Neglect 
Advertisers 

By  John  Mason  Potter 

Boston,  Mass. — Today  s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  man  is  not 
earning  his  85%  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar,  declared  John  C. 
Dowd  of  the  Dowd  Advertising 
Agency,  in  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  at 
the  Parker  House. 

Dowd,  one  of  the  city's  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  men,  was  on  the 
staff  of  a  number  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  newspapers  before 
he  found^  his  own  agency  20 
years  ago,  and  in  his  talk  he 
compared  the  changes  since 
then  in  the  agency  field  with 
those  in  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  field. 

He  told  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives  that  as  a  group, 
the  newspaper  advertising  men 
have  “gone  soft.” 

“You,  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  and  I,  the  agency  man, 
are  really  partners,”  Dowd  said. 
“We  are  partners  in  the  deepest, 
truest  way — in  a  buck.  For  we 
split  the  advertiser’s  dollar.  I 
take  my  15%  and  you  take  your 
85%.  I  work  hard  for  my  15%. 
I  put  a  lot  of  planning  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  into  the  campaigns  I  pre¬ 
pare. 

“But  you  boys  are  not  doing 
your  share.” 

He  told  of  a  public  utility  ac¬ 
count  running  in  some  140  pa¬ 
pers,  and  how,  when  he  sought 
to  get  some  sample  testing,  he 
was  unable  to  get  more  than  a 
few  responses,  even  though  each 
paper  was  requested  to  ask  three 
questions  of  only  five  persons  in 
its  territory. 

I.  R.  Van  Aurmen  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Times,  retiring 
president,  told  the  more  than 
100  persons  present  that  news¬ 
paper  men  wi.l  have  to  get  out 
and  work  in  the  period  ahead. 

“The  lush  times  are  over. 
We’ve  got  to  get  out  and  restudy 


and  revitalize  and  resell,"  he  de¬ 
clared. 

The  value  of  planned  advertis¬ 
ing  and  of  careful  analysis  of 
advertising  news  and  possibili¬ 
ties  were  told  by  Thurman  W. 
Sa  lade,  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  who  told  how 
his  paper  increased  its  linage 
during  a  seven-month  period 
when  it  had  a  strike  with  the 
printers  on  its  hands. 

“We  have  been  especially 
mindful,”  he  said,  “of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  planned  advertising 
in  the  past  seven  months,  during 
which  we  found  it  necessary  to 
continue  business  as  usual  while 
training  an  entirely  new  compos¬ 
ing  room  force. 

“Every  new  account  coming 
in  to  the  paper  now  is  subjected 
to  a  thorough  course  on  planned 
advertising.  We  prepare  indi¬ 
vidual  analyses  of  our  market 
for  the  stores  that  are  nowhere 
near  approaching  the  potential 
that  exists  for  them.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  for  the  long 
pull,  we  need  far  more  concrete 
evidence  of  our  intention  to  pro¬ 
vide  advertising  that  sells  than 
a  mere  social  call  or  that  long 
overworked  query:  ‘What  have 
you  in  mind  this  week?’  ” 

E.  Bart.ett  Barnes  of  the  Bris¬ 
tol  (Conn.)  Press  was  elevated 
from  vicepresident  to  president. 
Andrew  J.  Pease  of  the  Bangor 
fMe. )  Daily  News  was  elected 
vicepresident,  John  Brougham  of 
the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder 
secretary-treasurer.  Charles  A. 
Tinckman.  Kennebec  Journal, 
Augusta,  Me.,  Arthur  J.  Cayo 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  and 
Hugo  Cotter,  Claremont  (N.  H. ) 
Eagle,  were  elected  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

■ 

Lectures  Doubled 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — For  a 
second  year,  students  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  West 
Virginia  University  will  hear 
special  lectures  by  personnel 
drawn  from  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Dr.  P.  I.  Reed,  director, 
announced  that  the  series  of¬ 
fered  last  year  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  number  for  this 
year  has  been  doubled. 
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Brownholtz 
Details  Growth 
In  National  Ads 

Chicago — Growth  in  national 
advertising  contacts  and  contin¬ 
ued  gain  in  newspaper  linage 
since  the  peak  year  of  1929 
were  cited  among  the  reasons 
for  more  effective  sales  methods 
at  a  meeting  here  of  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  with  general  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  newspa¬ 
pers  it  represents. 

L.  H.  Brownholtz,  president 
of  the  firm,  contrasted  the 
greatly-enlarged  job  of  handling 
national  newspaper  advertising 
today  with  that  of  10  years  ago. 
He  noted  that  whereas  in  1940 
there  were  533  recognized  agen¬ 
cies,  today  ANPA  lists  814,  an 
increase  of  58%.  Agency  con¬ 
tacts  have  multiplied  greatly  in 
recent  years,  he  stated,  calling 
for  more  closely  correlated 
work  on  the  part  of  newspapers' 
general  advertising  departments 
with  their  representatives. 

Gain  in  Campaigns 

He  showed,  for  instance,  that 
in  product  advertising,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  experienced  a  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  cam¬ 
paigns,  according  to  Media  Rec- 
01x1  figures,  comparing  1929  with 
1947.  In  the  case  of  one  O&O 
paper,  the  number  of  product 
campaigns  in  '29  totaled  1,089  as 
compared  with  1.966  in  '47.  An¬ 
other  had  906  such  accounts  in 
'29  and  1,162  last  year. 

In  many  cases,  said  Brown¬ 
holtz.  newspapers  are  carrying 
campaigns  of  shorter  schedules 
than  in  1929,  when  most  major 
campaigns  were  placed  on  a 
yearly  basis.  While  national 
linage  has  not  caught  up  with 
the  peak  year  of  '29.  he  said, 
dollar  volume  is  far  ahead.  An¬ 
ticipated  linage  for  1948  may 
well  surpass  that  of  1929,  he 
added. 

Subjects  discussed  at  the  two- 
day  meeting  included  methods 
of  developing  run-of-paper  color 
advertising,  use  of  various  forms 
of  research  such  as  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  ( Wis. )  Journal’s  type 
of  Consumer  Analysis,  monthly 
grocery  store  inventories,  con¬ 
sumer  panels  and  readership 
studies. 

Stress  Presentations 

Another  session  was  devoted 
to  development  of  printed  sell¬ 
ing  material,  general  promotion 
and  specific  presentations. 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  is  advocat¬ 
ing  a  technique  that  will  result 
in  close  correlation  of  sales 
work  on  individual  accounts  by 


the  newspapers’  general  ad  de¬ 
partment  and  the  O&O  offices. 

The  ad  managers  took  over 
one  session,  exchanging  experi¬ 
ences  and  ideas  on  supervision 
of  the  general  department. 

The  group  also  concentrated 
on  current  activities  of  various 
organizations  in  selling  news¬ 
papers  as  a  medium,  with  em 
phasis  on  importance  of  work 
with  district  managers,  dlstrib 
utors  and  dealers.  Reports 
were  given  on  work  being  done 
at  headquarters  and  with  agen¬ 
cies  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  American  Newspaper 
Advertising  Network,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  and  their 
representatives. 

At  the  close,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  ipresented  a  per- 
view  of  a  proposed  new  slide 
film  presentation  for  use  by 
newspapers  in  their  local  fields 
to  show  to  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
trict  sales  staffs,  wholesalers, 
distributors  and  retailers. 

■ 

Gas  Industry  Starts 
Big  Range  Promotion 

A  comprehensive  new  mer¬ 
chandising  program  to  promote 
the  sale  of  all  types  of  domestic 
gas  ranges  was  started  Oct.  1 
by  the  Domestic  Range  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Slogan  of  the  campaign,  which 
was  adopted  in  a  nationwide 
contest,  is  “Smart  Cooks  Know 
— Gas  Has  Got  It.”  A  secondary 
slogan,  “For  That  Cook  Book 
Look — Gas  Has  Got  It,”  also 
will  be  used. 

Spearheading  the  campaign 
are  two  comprehensive  port¬ 
folios  of  sales  and  promotional 
material.  These  pieces,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  AGA  promotion 
bureau,  have  been  distributed 
nationally  to  gas  company  sales 
and  advertising  executives. 

A  large  section  of  the  20-page 
portfolio  addressed  to  dealers 
is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
selling  features  of  the  modern 
gas  range  and  means  of  building 
gas  range  prospect  lists.  Ma¬ 
terial  help  for  the  dealer  is 
provided  in  several  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  display  and  mer¬ 
chandising  devices  available 
through  AGA  and  gas  appli¬ 
ance  manufacturers. 

■ 

Host  to  Chains 

Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets,  Inc.,  was  host  Oct.  8  to 
100  chain  store  executives  from 
home  offices  at  a  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  and  dinner  at  Springfield. 
Ill.  Joining  with  the  guests 
were  more  than  50  Illinois  news¬ 
paper  executives. 


"More  Intelligent  Selling"  was  the  theme  of  the  second  meeting  of 
O'Mara  &  O^msbee's  sales  staff  with  general  advertising  managers. 
Clockwise,  from  left:  A.  O.  Windell,  Seattle  Times;  Andy  Flannagon, 
Newark  News;  Joseph  Beemiller,  Wichita  Eagle;  William  Gilchrest, 
Columbus  Dispatch;  Jack  Speer,  Wichita  Eagle;  Preston  Roberts, 
O&O,  Detroit;  J,  R.  Doig,  O&O,  New  York;  L.  H.  Brownholtz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  O  &  O;  John  Eggers,  O&O,  San  Francisco;  Ken  Dennett, 
O&O,  Chicago;  K.  M.  Carpenter,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram;  Harry  Keller,  Omaha  World-Herald;  Arthur  Hall,  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

RetailerAdvisesPutting 
All  Ads  in  Newspapers 


LANSING.  Mich.  —  Advertising 

men  in  the  retail  field  should 
junk  their  programs  in  other 
media  and  concentrate  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

That  was  the  advice  given  here 
at  the  eighth  annual  conference 
of  Michigan  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers.  It  came,  not 
from  a  newspaper  advertising 
manager,  but  from  Earl  Wilson, 
advertising  manager  of  the  J.  W. 
Knapp  Co.  department  store 
here. 

Recalling  his  experiences 
when  he  came  to  Knapp’s  from 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co..  Detroit,  Wil¬ 
son  said  he  had  found  the  Lan¬ 
sing  store’s  “advertising  eggs" 
scattered  in  many  baskets.  Bill¬ 
boards  were  used  on  farms, 
money  spent  on  movie  advertis¬ 
ing.  cards  placed  in  weekly 
newspapers,  and  other  space 
scatter^  in  various  church  and 
community  papers. 

All  in  One  Basket 

"By  putting  all  my  eggs  in  one 
bakset,  the  daily  newspaper,  I 
found  I  had  a  big  stick,”  Wil¬ 
son  said.  “We  now  spend  99''; 
of  our  advertising  budget  in  the 
Lansing  State  Journal.  This  cir¬ 
culation  costs  us  1.9%  of  store 
sales. 

“If  newspaper  advertising  cost 
twice  as  much,  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  advertising 
manager.  He  wou  d  have  to 
think  more  about  right  merchan¬ 
dise.  right  time,  right  price,  and 
the  right  medium  —  the  news 
paper. 

“Advertising  spent  properly 
in  the  right  merchandise  at  the 
right  time  at  the  right  price 
cannot  help  but  be  profitable.  ” 

Continuing,  he  said:  “There 
is  no  mystery  to  advertising. 
There  is  no  need  to  fight  the 
stream:  we  must  go  with  cus 
tomer  demand — advertise  what 
people  want  at  the  time  they 
want  it  and  at  the  price  they 
want  it.” 

Discussing  other  sides,  he  said: 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  make 


radio  advertising  pull.  I  refuse 
to  advertise  on  the  radio  when 
I  can  run  down  to  the  State 
Journal  with  $1.90  and  get  $100 
back.  I  have  been  going  down 
often  and  intend  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

“My  recommendation  to  ad¬ 
vertising  men  in  the  retail  field 
is  to  spend  more  money  in  the 
newspaper.  A  department  store 
appeals  to  masses,  not  classes. 
The  newspaper  is  the  only  me¬ 
dium  that  gives  us  enough  read¬ 
ers  to  put  our  message  across  at 
a  minimum  cost  to  the  adver 
tiser.” 

He  declared  that  direct  mail 
was  4.200  times  more  costly. 

Not  a  Budgeteer 

He  also  said  that  an  adver 
tising  manager  who  had  to  stick 
to  a  budget  had  a  rope  around 
his  neck. 

“I  haven’t  had  a  budget  in  10 
years.” 

Giving  his  reasons,  he  said: 
“One  of  the  popular  items  today 
is  zip-lined  coats.  We  intend  to 
advertise  them  as  long  as  people 
will  buy  them — five,  ten,  fifteen, 
even  twenty  times.” 

“The  word  ‘new’  has  more 
power  than  the  word  ‘sale,’  ”  he 
went  on.  “One  item  this  sum¬ 
mer  that  brought  tremendous 
traffic  into  the  store  was  a  p  as- 
tic  bag  selling  for  $1  with  a  41% 
markup.  We  sold  1.200  of  them 
in  one  day.  As  a  result  of  this 
customer  demand,  the  store  ran 
43  ads  offering  plastic  bags 
while  our  competitor  ran  only 
three. 

“Let’s  give  the  people  what 
they  want  when  they  want  it,  at 
the  price  they  want.  To  put  a 
budget  on  advertising  in  view  of 
this  pulling  power  is  silly. 

“Also,  why  should  an  adver¬ 
tising  manager  spend  money  on 
a  poor  department’?  Let’s  give 
funds  to  departments  that  can 
provide  demand  merchandise. 
One  department  last  December, 
offering  Christmas  greeting 
cards,  had  130,000  transactions. 
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banning  and  rickling .  .  .  for  \\omemakers 


"Xhought  for  Yood 

There's  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives  you 
specific  information  about  buy* 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way  to 
maximum  sales  volume.  Contact 
a  Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  service. 

*  Includes  the  famous  2-in-l  market 
(Greater  Cleveland  plus  29  adja¬ 
cent  counties)  — Ohio’s  two  rich¬ 
est  retail  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


; 


JLhe  right  time  to  can,  pickle  and  preserve  is  when  the  produce 
is  on  the  market,  and  that’s  why  every  year  at  this  time  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  pages  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  feature  detailed  directions 
on  what  to  can  and  how  to  do  it.  Homemakers  like  these  practical, 
easy-to-follow  hints  and  instructions.  The  endless  flow  of  letters  and 
phone  calls  show  the  tremendous  reader  interest  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
Home  Economics  pages  among  the  feminine  population  of  the  com¬ 
pact,  Cleveland  2-in-l  market.  For  seven  days  a  week,  homemakers  of 
all  ages  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 
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Bar  Stupes  Court  Fix;  Sl,„, 
Bingay  W ould  Bar  Them 


ed 


By  George  W.  Parker 

DETROIT — Michigan  newspaper 

photographers  have  been  asked 
to  present  their  opinions  to  the 
State  Bar  Association  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  taking  pictures  in  court 
rooms. 

A  committee  from  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Judges  Association,  which 
has  been  studying  this  prob  em, 
requested  that  photographers 
present  their  ideas  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  State  Bar  Journal. 
Later,  lawyers  will  be  asked  to 
give  their  suggestions. 

The  situation  was  brought  to 
a  head  after  Malcolm  W.  Bingay, 
editorial  director  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  Judges  Associa¬ 
tion  and  said  picture  taking  in 
court  rooms  was  destroying  the 
dignity  of  the  court. 

Circuit  Judge  Chester  P. 
O’Hara,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  acting  on  the  photographers- 
In-court  problem,  said  it  was  the 
group’s  hope  that  some  clear-cut 
program  could  be  set  up  that 
wou  d  be  agreeable  to  both  pho¬ 
tographers  and  the  court. 

Bingay  Opposed 

“I  have  always  been  opposed 
personally  to  permitting  photo- 
raphers  to  take  pictures  in 
courts,”  Bingay  said.  “It’s  bad 
enough  to  have  a  judge  and  jury 
influenced  by  a  good  looking 
dame  on  the  stand,  but  it  makes 
It  worse  to  have  these  demon 
photogs  snapping  away  at  her 
gams. 

“Not  only  judges  but  even 
lawyers  are  human,  and  jurors 
are  nothing  else  but.  So  when 
a  photographer  barges  into  a 
court  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  case  at  hand  as  everybody, 
including  the  accused  criminal, 
begins  perking  up. 

“Neckties  are  straightened  and 
hats  are  jerked  up  or  down  and 
CO  lars  are  patted  down.  Sub¬ 
consciously  the  judge  begins  to 
figure  how  many  votes  this  will 
make  him  in  the  18th  precinct  of 
the  zinth  ward.” 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of 
it,  according  to  Bingay: 

“And  now  we  have,  following 
the  newspaper  and  movie  cam¬ 
era,  television.  From  now  on  all 
big  court  cases  will  have  to 
undergo  the  indignities  of  tele¬ 
vision.  The  Goddess  of  Justice 
must  needs  now  not  on  y  take 
the  bandage  off  her  eyes  but 
climb  down  from  her  pedestal 
and  hide  in  the  janitor’s  mop 
closet  the  better  to  protect  her 
virtue.” 

“By  all  means,”  he  advised, 
“keep  cameras  out  of  courts  and 
also  reporters  who  know  how 
to  write  good  stories.  Let  the 
hall  of  justice  stand  dreary  and 
unadorned  by  romance — without 
spotlight  and  without  headlines.” 

Viaw  from  Ivory  Tower 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  repre¬ 
sentative  asked  Bingay:  “How 
come?” 

“How  about  this  business  of 
you  telling  the  judges  to  toss 
the  photographers  out  of  the 
courtrooms?”  the  reporter  asked. 
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“It’s  not  too  long  ago  that  you 
were  sending  them  over  to  the 
courts  in  droves  yourself  and 
pounding  them  on  the  head 
when  they  didn’t  get  good  pic¬ 
tures.” 

“Old  Iffy”  looked  over  his 
glasses  at  the  reporter  and  his 
eyes  had  a  mischievous  twinkle. 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  “since 
I  have  taken  up  my  abode  in 
this  Ivory  Tower,  I  can  view 
things  down  below  dispassion¬ 
ately.  I  can  sit  up  here  and  de¬ 
cide  what  is  best  for  the  world 
and  ^et  you  boys  downstairs 
decide  what  you  think  is  best  for 
the  paper. 

“I  seriously  believe  that  pho¬ 
tographers  have  no  place  in 
courtrooms  because  they  are  a 
threat  to  the  dignity  of  the 
court  and  thus  to  the  dispensing 
of  justice. 

“You  can’t  have  a  judge,  the 
prosecutor,  the  lawyer  for  the 
defense  and  the  defendant  all 
trying  to  ‘outham’  each  other  for 
the  benefit  of  the  camera  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  justice  done.” 

Bingay  cited  the  operations 
of  the  British  courts  to  show 
what  he  meant  by  courtroom 
dignity,  with  the  concentration 
on  delivering  justice  alone. 

“The  robed  and  wigged  Jus¬ 
tices  and  barristers  are  so  at¬ 
tired  that  their  personalities  are 
completely  hidden. 

For  Refined  Reporting 

What  would  Bingay  do  if  he 
had  the  decision  to  make — ban 
all  newspaper  men  from  the 
courts? 

“No,”  he  said.  “Let  the  re¬ 
porters  stay  at  their  press  sec¬ 
tions  and  report  the  cases.  But 
court  news  could  be  reported 
in  a  more  refined  manner,  such 
as  the  London  papers  do — run¬ 
ning  all  the  facts  of  court  cases 
under  a  standing  head.  No 
head  ines,  no  glamorizing  of  the 
judges,  prosecutors  or  defend¬ 
ants — just  reports  on  how  justice 
is  meted  out.” 

“But  how  about  that  ban  on 
photographers?”  the  reporter 
asked.  “We’ve  got  to  have  shots 
of  people  in  interesting  cases.” 

Bingay  grinned.  “In  my  more 
than  50  years  in  the  game,”  he 
said,  “I  never  knew  of  a  paper 
to  lose  circulation  because  it 
missed  one  story  or  one  picture.” 

The  E  &  P  reporter  asked 
finally:  “What  if  you  were  to 
return  to  the  job  of  City  Editor 
tomorrow — what  would  you  do 
about  photographic  assignments 
to  the  courts  then?” 

“I’d  proably  flood  the  courts 
with  photographers,”  Bingay  re¬ 
plied. 


H.  PHILLIP  FRANKLIN 

PubllRhen’  Consultant 
Photo-enrravinr 

Planning.  Installations.  Procedures 
Maanesium  direct-printinr  plates 
References  on  request 

HViB  West  Berks  Street 
Philadelphia  SI.  Pa. 

FRemont  7-1603 


UNUSUAL  way  of  reducing  in¬ 
fant  mortality,  perhaps?  In 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner: 

“Your  baby  is  growing  fast — 
Have  a  portrait  made  now  or 
it  will  be  lost  forever.” 

a 

FROM  the  Oxford  (O.)  Miami 
Student,  of  Miami  University: 
“These  men  are  eligible  to 
learn  Navel  aviation  at  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Fla.” 

a 

SPORTS  story  in  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent: 
“Paul  Domokos  was  showman 
last  Saturday  night  when  he 
played  14  broads  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  with  eight  wins  and  six 
losses  in  2V4  hours.” 

■ 

SOME  election  boards  may  be 
dangerous,  as  headlined  in  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal: 

“20  Flint  Residents 
Finished  by  Canvassers.” 
a 

Increases  for  Guild 
Deferred  with  5% 

San  Diego,  Calif. — An  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  between 
the  San  Diego  Journal  and  the 
San  Diego  Newspaper  Guild 
whereby  payment  of  wage  in¬ 
creases  will  be  deferred  until 
Jan.  1,  at  5%  interest  on  the 
amount  retroactive  to  June  28. 

The  arrangement  was  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  Journal’s  Guild  unit 
after  management  informed  it 
that  immediate  payment  of  the 
increases,  ranging  from  $4  to 
$10.30  a  week  for  104  employes, 
would  result  in  suspension  of 
publication.  New  top  minimum 
for  reporters  and  advertising 
men  with  five  years’  experience 
is  $92.80  a  week. 


SINCE  1944 

PARKERSBURG, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
has  used 

The  Keister  Series 

And  hundreds  of  other  newspa¬ 
pers  from  coast  to  coast  have 
discovered  the  long-term  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Keister  “Support 
the  Church”  ads. 

Over  200  ads  (in  mat  form  com¬ 
plete)  make  this  the  largest 
religious  advertising  series  ever 
prepared  for  the  American 
press. 

Parkersburg’s  News  and  Senti¬ 
nel  is  one  of  the  400  newspapers 
now  enjoying  the  popularity  and 
profit  which  only  the  Keister 
ads  will  bring. 

Write  now  for  proofs  and  full 
information. 


c$»»tar 


DEPARTMENT  O 
STRASBURe,  VIRGINIA 


AIL  THE  NEWS 
THEY  LIVE  BY 

Hempstead  Town  and  the 
Review-Star  go  together 
like  pupil  and  teacher  .  . . 
one  incomplete  without 
the  other. 

Local  retailers,  aware  of 
this  relation  in  terms  of 
heavy  ad  response,  stress 
the  Review-Star  as  Indis¬ 
pensable  to  their  business. 
While  the  large,  city-size 
group  of  Review  -  Star 
families  —  citing  the  way 
news  and  feature  cover¬ 
age  interlocks  with  their 
smallest  daily  news  needs 
— will  tell  you  they  can’t 
get  along  without  this 
newspaper  because  it, 
alone,  brings  them,  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families,  all 
the  news  they  live  by. 

That,  simply,  Is  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Review- 
Star's  result-power.  For 
In  this  news  design  for 
living  your  advertising 
copy,  too,  is  sought  out 
as  news  the  readers  live 
by. 

Leading  N.  Y.  Stale’s  Hlgh- 
Spot  Cities  is  a  habit  with 
Hempstead  Town.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  twenty-eighth  consecu¬ 
tive  month  in  the  lead, 
retail  sales  forecast  is  222.5% 
above  September,  1939.  Vol¬ 
ume  for  September  is  $32,700,- 
000.  Hempstead  Town  leads 
N.  Y.  State’s  major  markets 
(over  250,000  population)  in 
retail  sales  gains  September, 
’48  over  ’47, — with  13.3%  in¬ 
crease. 

Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star 

Hempitead  Town, 

Long  Island,  Now  York 

Six  dayi  a  week.  Sc  a  copy 

Executive  Offices,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

Roprosontod  nationally  by 
Loronzon  and  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  o  St.  Louis  e 
San  Francisco  o  Los  Angeies  # 
Detroit  o  Cincinnati  o  Kansas  City 
o  Atlanta 
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During  a  two-month  period,  the  300,000  New  York 
Sun  families  spent  an  average  of  $2,259,000  a  week 
in  department  stores  for  apparel  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  If  this  weekly  average  were  to  hold  throughout 
the  year,  it  would  result  in  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$117,468,000.  This  is  $37,750,000  more  than  300,000 
average  N.  Y.  Market  families  would  spend  annually. 


NEW  YORK 

Oelroit,  Son  Francisco  ond  los  Angolot  bjf 
Jword  Inc.;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell 


MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 


FAaS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL 
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NCEW  Program 
For  Louisville 
Sessions  Set 

Louisville,  Ky.— The  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
this  week  announced  a  program 
of  discussions  and  speakers  for 
its  second  annual  convention 
Nov.  18  to  20  at  the  Brown  Hotel 
here. 

The  conference  will  lead  off 
with  a  discussion  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources.  Guiding  this 
forum  will  be  Tom  Wallace,  ed¬ 
itor  emeritus,  the  Louisville 
Times,  and  one  of  the  country’s 
le^ing  conservationists;  Dr. 
William  A.  Albrecht,  chairman 
of  ^e  Department  of  Soils  in  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  College 
of  Agriculture;  George  L.  Peter¬ 
son,  associate  editorial  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star, 
and  Bernard  DeVoto,  author  and 
editor. 

Special  Interest  Panels 

The  resources  program  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  will  be  discussed  by 
Harry  Schachter,  president  of 
the  Committee  for  Kentucky, 
and  Martin  Wagner,  executive 
director  of  the  Louisville  Labor- 
Mianagement  Committee. 

Then  will  come  a  discussion  of 
the  editorial  attack  on  public 
questions,  to  be  followed  by 
special-interest  panel  discussions 
that  night.  These  include: 

The  one-man  editorial  page — 
led  by  H.  Clay  Tate,  editor  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantograph. 

Editorial-page  Research  —  led 
by  Miss  Adele  Brandeis,  the 
Courier -Journal,  Louisville. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  and 
local  columns — led  by  R.  G. 
Miller,  editorial  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist,  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

Specialization  and  Staff  Or¬ 
ganization — led  by  Leslie  Moore, 
chief  editorial  writer,  Worcester 
(Ma^. )  Evening  Gazette. 

Editorial  -  page  Typography — 
led  by  Louis  Dey,  art  director 
of  the  Courier-Journal. 

Constructive  Critiques 

Discussions  for  the  second  day 
will  be  opened  with  a  talk  by 
A.  (^yle  Waldrop  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado’s  School  of 
Journalism.  Then  will  come 
constructive  critiques  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  editorial  pages  in  shop- 
talk  panels  led  by: 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor,  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  For¬ 
rest  Seymour,  editorial-page  ed¬ 
itor.  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune;  Walter  Locke,  editor. 
Dayton  (O. )  News;  Harry  Ash¬ 
more,  editos,  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock;  John  W.  Hillman, 
chief  editorial  writer,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News;  Merlo  J.  Pusey,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Washington  ( D. 
C.)  Post;  James  F.  Kerney,  Jr., 
editor,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times; 
Donovan  Richardson,  chief  ed¬ 
itorial  writer,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Walter  Millis,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Visits  to  Oak  Ridge  and  TVA 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
will  speak  at  the  only  luncheon 


session.  His  address  will  be 
followed  by  round-up  reports 
and  discussion  of  the  group 
critique  meetings.  Editorial 
cartoons  will  come  in  for  consid¬ 
eration  with  the  discussion  led 
by  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick  of  the 
St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch, 
and  Grover  Page  of  the  Courier- 
Journal. 

The  last  day  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  open  with  talks  con¬ 
cerning  fre^om  of  information 
overseas.  Speakers  will  include 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  and  Lloyd  Lehrbas,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Department’s 
Office  of  Information  and  Ex 
change.  Foreign  correspondents 
and  editors  from  abroad  also 
are  expected  to  take  part  in  this 
phase  of  the  conference.  ^ 

The  conference  will  adjourn 
after  election  of  officers. 

The  NCEW  members  will 
have  an  opportunity  after  the 
three-day  conference  to  get 
some  first-hand  background  on 
two  important  trips  to  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  part  of  the 
TVA  development.  The  trips 
have  been  arranged  by  Barry 
Bingham,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Courier -Journal  and 
chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  for  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ing. 

Membership  Now  150 

Registrations  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  already  are  beginning  to 
come  in.  Membership  now 
stands  at  150,  although  no  for¬ 
mal  drive  has  been  made. 
About  125  writers  are  expected 
to  attend  the  November  confer¬ 
ence.  Non-members  will  be 
welcome  at  the  meeting,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  intend  to  join. 

Membership  Is  open  to  all  ed¬ 
itorial  writers  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation 
who  devote  major  attention  to 
the  editorial  page.  It  is  not 
available  to  representatives  of 
magazines  or  political  organs. 
Dues  are  $3  a  year.  Inquiries 
regarding  membership  may  be 
sent  to  any  member  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  committee,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  chairman;  Maur¬ 
ice  Frink,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth, 
and  Robert  H.  Elstabrook,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Officers  of  the  NCEW  are: 
Chairman,  Leslie  Moore;  vice- 
chairman,  Ralph  Coghlan,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  secretary, 
John  H.  Cline,  Washington  (D. 
C. )  Evening  Star,  and  treasurer, 
Robert  H.  Estabrook.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  includes  the 
officers  and  Robert  E.  Hicks, 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  George  D.  Dean,  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee,  and  Barry 
Bingham. 

The  NCEW  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  first  editorial  writers’  semi¬ 
nar  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  at  Columbia  University. 
TTie  conference  has  sought  to  be 


individual  in  its  approach,  tak¬ 
ing  up  phases  of  work  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  other 
associations. 

Those  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence  this  year  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  bound-volume  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  the  proceed 
ings. 

Two  tours  have  been  arranged 
for  wives  on  Nov.  18  through 
the  Bluegrass  country  and  the 
next  day  to  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home  at  Bardstown  and  to  Lin¬ 
coln’s  birthplace. 

The  night  before  the  confer¬ 
ence  opens  an  open  house  is 
scheduled  for  the  writers.  Tlie 
night  of  Nov.  19,  those  at  the 
conference  will  be  guests  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  at  a  dinner  and  dance. 


Gdiers  Mat  Service 

Mlerchants  Matrix  Cut  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Chicago,  has  announced 
a  new  service  for  promoting 
newspaper  advertising  at  the 
point  of  sale.  “Merchants’  Mat 
Catalog,”  issued  semi-annually, 
is  designed  to  offer  to  national 
advertisers  mats  of  retail  ads 
for  nationally-known  products 
as  an  aid  to  dealers. 

■ 

$500  to  End  Colds 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  is  taking  steps 
to  keep  sniffles  at  a  minimum. 
Employes  are  asked  to  help  J 
themselves  to  packages  of  cold 
vaccine  tablets  that  would  cost 
from  98  cents  to  $1.35  at  the 
drug  store.  It  will  cost  the 
News  about  $500. 


MID-WEST  ROTARY  COLOR 
PRINTER 


Has  available  newsprint  to  print 
Vl.OOO  to  76,000  eight-page  com¬ 
ics  or  feature  supplement# 
weekly. 

Inquiries  Invited 
Rnv  1731,  Editor  &  Publisher 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY;  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


John  S.  Knight,  president  and  editor  of  the  Akron 
Beocon  Journal  and  publisher  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  smiles  with  pride  os  he  appears  with  Jeon 
Choppeleor,  left,  and  Donnie  Strub,  right.  Jeon  is 
Beacon  Journal  spelling  champion  who  also  brought 
home  the  notional  crown  and  Donnie  is  Beacon  ^  pi 
Journal  Soap  Box  Derby  champion  who  also  won  the  I’ 
All-American  title.  g 

A  newspaper  that  sponsors  national  champions  I 

commands  the  attention  of  buyers.  The  ,  ■ 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  excels  in  both.  I 


A  Queen,  A  King 
And  A  Knight! 
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Newspapers  everywhere  are  invited  to  sponsor 
Youth  Talent  Exhibits  •  •  •  pioneered  by 
Michigan's  Federated  Publications 


Youth  Talent  provides  nevrspopers  vrith  on  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  constructive  leadership  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  It  makes  friends.  It  provides  favorable 
contacts  with  schools,  churches,  civic  organizations. 
It  is  relatively  inexpensive.  It  provides  "good  copy" 
about  young  people  to  balance  out  the  all  too  fre¬ 
quent  crime  news.  One  of  our  newspapers,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  Continuing  Study  during  the  exhibit  period, 
discovered  that  a  Youth  Talent  news-photo  earned  a 
top  readership  rating. 

Most  important,  the  staff  of  a  newspaper  gets  a 
tremendous  satisfaction  out  of  having  a  part  in  such 
a  tangible  demonstration  of  the  essential  soundness 
of  the  future  citizens  of  America. 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests.  Federated  has 
prepared  an  informative  illustrated  booklet  which  will 
aid  other  newspapers  to  organize  Youth  Talent  Ex¬ 
hibits.  It  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  interested 
newspapers. 


Youth  Talent  Exhibit,  which  has  been  hailed  as  “the 
most  constructive  solution  to  the  problem  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  for  teen-agers",  was  originated  two 
years  ago  by  The  Grand  Rapids  Herald  —  a  Feder¬ 
ated  publication. 

Designed  to  provide  young  people  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  create  good  news  about  themselves.  Youth 
Talent  filled  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Museum  with  an 
inspiring  array  of  creative  achievements  in  the  arts, 
the  crafts  and  the  sciences. 

It  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  Thousands  of  people 
who  visited  the  exhibit  gained  a  new  concept  of  the 
dignity  and  the  capabilities  of  our  teen-age  group. 
Contemporaries  of  the  13-18  years  old  exhibitors 
were  encouraged  to  take  up  worthwhile  leisure-time 
activities.  Other  newspapers  inquired  about  Youth 
Talent. 

This  spring  the  three  Federated  newspapers  — 
The  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  The  Lansing  State  Journal 
and  The  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News  —  spon¬ 
sored  Youth  Talent  Exhibits.  New  ideas  were  tried 
and  the  "bugs"  were  ironed  out.  Without  qualifica¬ 
tion  the  promotion  was  an  outstanding  success.  We 
believe  it  is  a  good  promotion  for  newspapers  large 
or  small.  We  would  like  to  see  it  spread  throughout 
the  nation. 


Address  requests  for  the  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions  free  booklet,  “The  Story  of  Youth  Talent 
Exhibit,  to;  Promotion  Department 

FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

Herald  Building 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS,  INC 

of  Michigan 

THE  THE  ENQUIRER 

STATE  JOURNAL  HERALD  and  NEWS 

Lansing  Grand  Rapids  Battle  Creek 


Mercantile  Tax 
Moves  Affect 
Penna.  Dailies 

Philadelphia — Three  new  at- 
tempU  to  impose  taxes  on  news¬ 
papers  are  reported  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  impose  taxes  have  been 
on  the  increase  throughout  the 
state  since  passage  by  the  1947 
General  Assembly  of  Act  No. 
481  which  gives  municipalities 
powers  to  exact  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  community  imposts. 

In  Blairsville,  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  seeks  to  provide  revenue 
by  imposing  a  general  mercan¬ 
tile  license  tax  on  newspaper 
revenue.  In  several  other  Penn¬ 
sylvania  towns  and  cities  where 
a  mercantile  license  tax  has 
been  imposed,  newspapers  have 
been  exempt^  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  manufacturers. 

In  McKeesport,  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  is  trying  to  collect  a  mer¬ 
cantile  license  tax  from  a  news¬ 
dealer  who  handles  the  McKeet- 
port  Daily  News  and  some  Pitts¬ 
burgh  papers.  He  sells  nothing 
else.  A  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  taken  up  the  cud- 

f!els  in  behalf  of  McKeesport, 
nsisting  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  that  city  to  a  free 
press  would  be  Jeopardized  if  a 
mercantile  tax  were  imposed 
upon  a  dealer.  He  says: 

"If  a  dealer’s  license  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  newspaper  was  denied 
for  failure  to  pay  the  tax  (or 
for  any  reason),  that  outlet  for 
the  free  press  would  be  stifled — 
and  the  right  of  the  people  to  a 
free  press  would  be  injured. 
The  public  must  never  submit 
to  the  establishment  of  a  license 
tax  on  the  privilege  of  selling 
and  distributing  the  medium 
upon  which  it  must  depend  for 
the  news  of  the  day.” 

In  Jeanette,  after  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  an  income-wage  tax 
ordinance,  the  city  clerk  asked 
the  Jeanette  News-Dispatch  to 
provide  him  with  a  list  of  all 
carriers  who  deliver  papers 
within  the  city  limits.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  empowers  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  to  compel  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  records  and 
the  appearance  of  witnesses 
whom  the  city  clerk  believes  to 
have  knowledge  of  Income. 


Color  Ad  Sells  Cars 

Milwaukee  —  A  iull-page, 
four-color  ad  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal  for  Kaiser- 
Fraser  cars  on  Sept.  20  paid 
off  handsomely,  according  to 
reports  from  deolers. 

The  ad  created  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  demand  for  cars  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  pub¬ 
lic.  Dealers  have  wired  Mor¬ 
ris  F.  Swaney  advertising 
agency  that  many  orders  re¬ 
sulted  from  appearance  of  the 
ad.  Koiser-Frazer  is  using  a 
similar  color  ad  Oct.  20  in  the 
Journal  featuring  the  Fraser 
cor. 

U.P.  on  AP  Printers; 
Music  on  Wirephoto 

Hickory,  N.  C. — Members  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  here  couldn’t  believe  their 
eyes  when  United  Press  news 
came  over  the  Associated  Press 
printers.  Investigation  revealed 
that  the  local  radio  station, 
which  is  served  by  U.P.  started 
getting  AP  copy.  Wires  got 
crossed. 

•  •  • 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — ^The  wire- 
photo  machine  at  the  Vancouver 
Sun  failed  to  produce  pictures 
the  other  day  and  instead  gave 
forth  the  lilting  strains  of  a 
Strauss  waltz.  The  explanation 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  both 
wirephoto  and  the  wired  music 
come  into  the  plant  via  tele¬ 
phone  lines  and  a  short  circuit 
cut  the  music  over  onto  the 
wrong  set  of  machines. 

■ 

Switch  of  Century 

The  LaGrange  ( Ga. )  Daily 
News,  supporter  of  a  Democratic 
nominee  for  President  for  106 
years,  has  pledged  its  support  to 
Gov.  Strom  Thurmond’s  States’ 
Rights  Democratic  Party. 
m 

Doubling  in  Fashion 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Daily 
Press  Gazette  Issued  a  four- 
section  paper  Sept.  28,  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  which  were  devoted  to 
fashions;  one  for  clothes,  one 
for  the  home. 


Union  Pledges  to  Fight 
Newspaper  Tax  Plans 
UTICA.  N.  Y. — ^The  International 

Printing  Pressmen  and  Assis¬ 
tants’  Union  of  North  America, 
at  Its  annual  convention  at 
Pressmen’s  Home,  Tenn.,  threw 
a  stiff  punch  at  efforts  to  li¬ 
cense  or  tax  newspapers,  through 
adoption  of  a  resolution  spon¬ 
sor^  by  David  R.  Evans,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Local  58,  this  city. 

The  resolution,  according  to 
Evans,  will  result  “in  bringing 
to  bear”  the  full  weight  of  the 
union  in  opposition  to  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  license  or  tax  news¬ 
papers  or  periodicals.  Each  lo¬ 
cal— of  which  there  are  600 
throughout  the  country — will  be 
on  the  alert  to  oppose  proposals 
for  such  taxes. 


Dorman  H.  Smith 


tpiTORlAL 

cartoons 


Another  BASIC  Feature 
For  Your  Newspaper 


800  Women  Attend 
Bulletin  Conference 

Philadelphia — More  than  800 
clubwomen  of  the  Philadelphia 
area  attended  the  Sunday  and 
Evening  Bulletin's  first  annual 
Bulletin  Club  Conference. 
George  T.  Eager,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  said  the  conferences 
have  been  arranged  to  help  the 
women  of  Philadelphia  add  to 
their  influence  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Announcement  of  a  Bul¬ 
letin  World  Affairs  Forum  prize 
competition  was  made. 


Barbara  Barnes,  feature  wrl^ 
er,  advised  club  publicity  chair¬ 
men  they  must  prepare  releases 
according  to  what  section  of  a 
newspaper  they  hoped  to  have 
them  used  in.  Ruth  Weir  Mil¬ 
ler,  education  director  of 
WCAU,  said  that  any  radio 
script  interview  offered  to 
broadcasting  stations  must  be 
written  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  it  Is  being  directed 
toward  an  "entertainment  audi¬ 
ence.”  The  Bulletin’s  literary 
expert,  Charles  Lee,  told  how 
to  review  books. 


TROUT  like  Flies 
KIDS  like  Sunkist 

ORANGES 

PEOPLE  like  localnews 

Trout  go  for  flies,  real  or  man-made.  The  latter 
variety  if  they’re  tied  with  skill,  and  cast  with 
finesse  ...  as  any  fly  fisherman  well  knows. 

Youngsters  have  their  yens,  too  .  .  .  for  fruit, 
fruit  juices,  especially  Sunkist  oranges.  It’s  always 
a  hig  thrill  to  watch  a  bahy  hang  on  with  both  his 
tiny  hands  to  his  first  orange  juice  out  of  a  glass. 
Every  drop  is  so  precious  to  him— and  yet  some¬ 
how  he  always  manages  to  share  it  with  his  bib. 

Babies,  their  first  teeth,  the  first  walk  on  their 
very  own  wobbly  legs,  the  first  “Da-da”  or  other 
sounds  that  Mamma  mistakes  for  an  enormous 
vocabulary  .  .  .  here  are  the  beginnings  of  local- 
neu's.  Weeks  into  months,  months  to  years  .  .  . 
kindergarten  to  high  school,  college  to  the  cold, 
cruel  workaday  world  ...  so  localnews  carries  on 
.  .  .  and  so  the  cycle  keeps  repeating.  It’s  the 
minutiae  of  history,  reported  by  the  most  exten¬ 
sive,  expensive  organization  in  newspapering  .  .  . 
the  staffs  of  the  localnews  dailies. 

“localnews  dailies— wAol  an  adveTtinng  medium” 

The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON • SYRACUSE • PHILADELPHIA 
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Before  publication  S'3- 
an  audience  of  millions  Kk 

awaited  vV. 


Drawn  by  Mike  Roy 


'rom  coast  to  coast  old  fans  and  new  applaud 


NOW  in  newspapers 


the  20th  Century’s  hrishtest  buccaneer! 


From  the  pages  of  27  novels,  reprinted  in  countless  millions . . . 
from  the  movies . . .  from  radio . . .  steps  The  Saint,  the  Robin  Hood 
of  modem  crime. 

To  newspaper  comics  he  brings  a  new  and  welcome  touch.  Here’s 
mystery,  yes,  but  mystery  made  gay  and  debonair  by  a  master  in 
his  field,  Leslie  Charteris.  Every  line  is  new  material  written  by 
Charteris  especially  for  comics. 

Give  your  readers  a  new,  daily  treat.  Introduce  them  to  the  excit¬ 
ing  life  of  The  Saint— the  bane  of  police  and  criminals  alike. 


Early  Saint  buyers 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Los  Angeles  Mirror 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Cincinnati  Post 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Atlanta  Constitution 
IFashington  Post 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Boston  Globe 


NEXT  EPISODE  STARTS  NOVEMBER  22 


CANADA: 

Miller  Services  Ltd. 

308-309  McKinnon  Building 
Toronto  1,  Ontario 


i 

A 


1948 
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Bank  Reports 
Times-Herald 
Business  Gain 

Washington — ^An  increase  of 
$52,000  in  the  cash  balance  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald 
between  July  24  and  Aug.  31, 
was  reported  last  week  by  the 
Riggs  National  Bank,  collector 
for  the  estate  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher,  Eleanor  M.  Patterson. 

A  report  of  the  paper's  finan¬ 
cial  standing  since  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Patterson  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  during  the  same  period 
of  the  “proprietorship  account” 
from  $1,820,415.40  to  $1,849,- 
854.06. 

The  cost  of  putting  out  the 
paper  during  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  was  detailed  as  follows: 

Payrolls,  newsprint  and  sup¬ 
plies,  $564,392;  telephone,  light, 
heat  and  power,  $5,788;  taxes 
and  insurance,  $11,343;  news  and 
features,  $26,455,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous,  $132,139. 

During  August,  the  receipts 
totaled  $686,535,  according  to  the 
report.  The  cash  in  banks  and 
on  hand  on  July  24,  was  $875,- 
115.  The  cash  balance  on  Aug. 
31  was  $927,243. 

A  Washington  attorney,  C.  F. 
R.  O^ilby,  has  been  appointed 
collector  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Charles  B.  Porter,  former 
Times-Herald  treasurer,  who 
died  Sept.  14.  The  appointment 
was  made  by  District  Court 
Judge  Edward  A.  Tamm  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  request  by  Mrs. 
Sibilia  Campbell,  housekeeper 
for  the  late  Mrs.  Patterson,  an 
executrix  of  the  document 
meant  to  be  Porter's  wili,  but 
which  was  not  properly  exe¬ 
cuted. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Patterson 
left  the  Times-Herald  to  seven 
high  ranking  employes,  but  ex¬ 
cluded  Porter  because  he  was 
no  longer  in  the  employ  of  the 
paper. 

■ 

News-Sentinel  Issues 
Knoxville  Buying  Study 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn. )  News- 
Sentinel,  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Tennessee, 
has  released  a  study  entitled. 
“Consumer  Shopping  Habits  Re¬ 
garding  Groceries.” 

The  booklet  is  the  result  of 
personal  interviews  with  600 
typical  Knoxville  families  using 
both  the  recall  and  the  direct 
question  methods  of  interview¬ 
ing. 

Copies  of  the  study  are  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
from  the  general  advertising 
department  of  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel,  or  any  of  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

■ 

$750  for  Headline 

Savannah,  Ga. — A  City  Court 
jury  recently  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  Rosh  Crosby,  in  the 
amount  of  $750  in  a  libel  suit 
for  $10,000  brought  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  headline  in  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Evening  Press.  The 
headline  erroneously  identifi^ 
Mr.  Crosby  as  the  defendant  in 
a  police  court  action  in  which 
he  was  the  prosecuting  witness. 


Wallace  in  Dallas; 
Foil  Worth  Glad 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Fort  Worth  Press 
was  captioned,  “Fort  Worth 
Lucky.” 

The  text: 

“Dallas  was  host  yesterday  to 
Henry  Wallace.  Fort  Worth 
wasn't.” 

Amon  Carter,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and 
Tom  Gooch,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  rode  with 
President  Truman  in  a  motor¬ 
cade  from  Fort  Worth  to  Dallas, 
Sept.  27. 

Readers  Vote 
For  Editorials 
As  Best  Feature 

Fort  Myers,  Fla. — The  Fort 
Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press  has 
proof  that  its  readers  consider 
the  editorials  the  best  feature 
of  the  paper,  more  popular  even 
than  the  comic  strips. 

William  R.  Spear,  editor,  an¬ 
nounced  the  finding  on  the  basis 
of  a  readership  survey,  the  re 
suits  of  which  have  just  been 
tabulated.  The  News-Press,  a 
morning  daily,  distributed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  a  cross-section  of 
6,500  readers  picked  at  random 
but  representing  all  classes  of 
the  population.  The  question¬ 
naires  did  not  concern  spot  news 
but  listed  36  fixtures  and  fea 
tures  carried  on  the  inside 
pages.  There  were  461  returns 
and  331  said  they  read  the  edi¬ 
torials  regularly;  88  sometimes, 
and  7  never. 

Most  popular  features  after 
the  editorials  and  “Blondie” 
(306  regularly,  53  sometimes; 
62  never)  were  letters  to  the 
editor  and  society  personals. 

■ 

Washington  Post 
Issues  Brand  Survey 

The  1948  Brand  Survey  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Post,  just 
published,  covers  78  types  of 
grocery  store  products,  includ¬ 
ing  66  foods  and  beverages,  6 
cleansers  and  laundry  products, 
3  toiletries,  and  3  insecticides. 

Findings  in  the  60-page  book 
are  based  on  personal  inter¬ 
views  in  1,029  homes  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  during  May.  The 
area  sample  technique  was  used, 
as  in  previous  Post  surveys. 

The  1947  edition,  using  the 
same  techniques  of  sampling 
and  interviewing,  received  the 
first  prize  for  product  surveys  in 
the  1948  Editor  &  Publisher 
promotion  contest,  being  com-* 
mended  by  the  judges  as  “highly 
informative  and  accurate.” 

Interviewers  actually  step  into 
the  kitchens  and  pantries  and 
view  the  products  themselves  to 
determine  the  brands  used. 

■ 

Classified  Advisor 

Olympia,  Wash.  —  Gerald 
Clark,  classified  manager,  Brem¬ 
erton  (Wash.)  Sun  and  News- 
Searchlight,  has  been  named 
classified  advisor  to  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 


CURRENT  NEWS 
FROM  FRANCE 

TOURISTS  ARB  HELPING  RECOVERY 


EDITORS! 


PLEASE  CLIP  AND  RUN 
(Tear sheet  will  be  appreciated) 


BRILLIANT  FRENCH 
WINTER  PR06RAM 
LURES  TOURISTS 

Reaffirming  the  healthy  econ¬ 
omic  and  social  benefits  derived 
by  nations  from  tourism,  Philippe 
de  Croisset,  Agent  General  of 
the  French  National  Tourist 
Office  in  North  America,  said 
today  that  France  once  again  has 
become  the  favorite  foreign  va¬ 
cation  land  of  American  and 
European  travelers. 

According  to  the  French  Na¬ 
tional  Tourist  Office  official  who 
has  just  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  of  resorts  and  spas, 
the  more  than  100,000  Americans 
who  visited  France  this  summer 
converted  Paris,  Deauville, 
Biarritz  and  the  Riviera  into  ex¬ 
tensions  of  Main  Street,  U.  S.  A. 

Joining  the  Americans  in  the 
first  mass  tourist  invasion  of 
France  since  1938  were  large 
numbers  of  Belgians,  Swiss, 
Dutch  and  British,  travelers 
I  from  Scandinavia  and  even  a 
I  few  from  Turkey  and  Egypt. 
The  total  of  foreign  travelers  of 
all  nationalities  in  France  this 
year  approximated  1,800,000. 

“The  Americans  who  poured 
into  France  this  sumer  gave  the 
French  people  a  great  lift 
spiritually  as  well  as  econom¬ 
ically,”  said  Mr.  de  Croisset, 
i  “and  the  sight  of  thousands  of 
old  friends  come  to  call  was 
truly  stimulating.”  De  Croisset 
also  declared  that  the  success  of 
the  summer  tourist  season  in 
France  has  resulted  in  plans  for 
a  large  scale  drive  on  the  part 
of  French  Riviera  resorts  to 
lure  Americans  this  winter, 
j  American  tourists  in  France 
j  this  year  had  just  about  the 
I  best  of  everything  in  the  way  of 
j  hotel  accommodations,  food  and 
i  transportation.  De  Croisset 
i  pointed  out  that  a  single  room 
in  the  first  class  hotels  of  Paris 
j  cost  about  five  American  dollars 
;  and  that  with  meals  included  a 
traveler  could  keep  expendi¬ 
tures  within  a  $10  per  day 
average.  Shoppers  in  Paris  also 
found  many  luxury  items  avail¬ 
able  at  comparatively  reasonable 


cost  due  to  the  favorable  ex¬ 
change  rate  of  about  305  francs  ) 
to  the  dollar. 

The  cost  of  living  in  rural 
areas  such  as  Brittany,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Alsace,  the  Haute  Savoie 
and  other  small  vacation  centers 
continued  less  expensive  and 
many  tourists  able  to  hire  motor 
cars  and  get  the  special  gasoline 
ration  allotted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  took  advantage  of  this  ex 
cellent  way  to  see  the  country.. 
All  the  famous  spas  of  France 
are  in  operation  again  and  this 
summer  the  curative  resorts  of 
Vichy,  Aix-les-Bains  and  Vittel 
were  particularly  popular. 

As  far  as  transportation  was 
concerned  tourists  had  no  diffi¬ 
culties  other  than  those  pre¬ 
scribed  by  lack  of  space  or  the 
short  supply  of  gas  for  Paris 
taxi  drivers.  The  buses  and 
trains  of  the  French  National 
Railroads  carried  travelers  to 
every  section  of  France,  and  Air 
France,  the  national  airline,  flew 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
Riviera  as  well  as  the  principal 
cities.  Mr.  de  Croisset  predicted 
that  the  new  low  Air  France 
New  York-to-Nice  round-trip  ex¬ 
cursion  rate  of  $573.50  in  effect 
from  Oct.  1  to  April  1  would 
boost  winter  travel  to  the 
French  Riviera. 

In  connection  with  French 
Riviera  plans  for  the  coming 
winter  season,  de  Croisset  stated 
that  a  brilliant  series  of  events 
has  been  scheduled  to  begin 
right  after  Christmas  and  end 
in  April.  The  famous  and  his¬ 
toric  Carnival  of  Nice  will  get 
underway  on  Feb.  17  with  the 
arrival  of  His  Majesty,  King 
Carnival.  The  1949  theme  of  the 
Carnival  of  Nice  will  place 
carnival  caperings  in  the  year 
2000,  and  parades,  battles  of 
flowers,  masquerade  balls  and 
fashion  shows  all  cast  in  the 
future  will  round  out  the 
Carnival  program. 

Accommodations  are  plentiful 
on  the  Riviera  during  the  winter 
season  and  a  room  and  meals  in 
a  de  luxe  hotel  will  average 
about  $15  a  day  for  one.  There 
are  scores  of  hotels  and  pensions 
where  budget-minded  tourists  ; 
can  live  for  from  $5  to  $10  a  ; 
day  with  meals  included.  , 


'  Whenever  you  need  French  tourist  information  or  background 
j  material,  write  Norman  Reader,  Public  Information  Director, 

610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  or  contact  our  nearest  office.  If 
j  you  do  not  get  our  releases,  please  let  us  know. 

FRENCH  HATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

I  610  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

I  Chicafo:  307  N.  Michigan  Ave,  San  Francisco:  411  Kohl  Building 

:  Los  Angeles:  448  South  Hill  Street  Montreal:  610  W.  Rue  St.-Jacques 
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TWO  GOOD  NEWSPAPERS  REACHING  OVER  500,000  READERS  -  MORNING  - 
SUNDAY  —  EVENING  •  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 


Huge  appropriations  for  new  ships  swell  the  already 


Here's  the  market  that  knows  no  letup!  Business,  already 
and  always  good  in  the  Norfolk  area,  reaches  new  heights 
with  the  S200,000,000  Naval  appropriation  flooding  into 
Tidewater  shipyards. 

Complete  coverage  of  this  strategic  market  at  one 
cost,  is  yours  when  you  advertise  in . . . 
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Capital  Corps  Sizzles 
Press  Parley  Fizzles 

By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON  —  A  press  con¬ 
ference  was  called  off  last 
week  under  conditions  variously 
considered  as  an  attempt  by  a 
British  official  to  decide  which 
American  newspapers  shall  be 
permitted  to  cover  Washington 
news,  a  “misunderstanding,”  or 
for  reasons  not  related  to  the 
actions  of  the  visiting  official. 

In  any  event,  Bryan  Houston, 
EICA  director  of  information, 
cancelled  a  conference  with 
Clem  Leslie,  press  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  British  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  after,  he  said, 
Leslie  asked  to  have  a  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  barred  from 
ttie  parley. 

Won't  Condone  Censorship 

Houston’s  decision  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  other  newsmen 
who  contended  barring  the  cor¬ 
respondent  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  Chancellor,  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
it  was  all  a  “misunderstanding,” 
but  declined  to  say  whose  mis¬ 
understanding.  He  would  not 
agree  that  his  aide  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  curb  the  press,  but  added 
that  if  censorship  had  been  at¬ 
tempted,  the  action  would  not 
be  condoned  by  him. 

Leslie  attempted  to  dodge  the 
issue  by  referring  the  question¬ 
er  to  Sir  Stafford  (who  already, 
in  Leslie’s  presence,  had  said 
explanation  must  be  sought  at 
BCA);  and,  finally,  declared 
flatly  that  he  had  not  tried  to 
bar  any  reporter. 

Houston  had  this  to  say: 
’“rhis  entire  incident  has  been 
exaggerated  and  played  up  far 
beyond  its  importance.  First, 
it  was  not  to  have  been  a  press 
conference,  but  an  off-the-record 
advisory  meeting  on  methods  of 
reporting  between  Leslie  and 
the  ECA  correspondents.  The 
idea  for  the  meeting  came  up, 
when  several  of  the  reporters 
pointed  out  that  they  would 
like  to  get  more  stories  on  how 
the  Marshall  Plan  dollars  were 
being  spent  in  Britain.  I  sug¬ 
gested  an  informal  off-the-rec- 
ord  meeting  with  Leslie,  and 
the  reporters  agreed  it  would 
be  a  good  idea. 

“I  approached  Leslie  with  the 
plan,  and  he  said  he  would  con- 
cult  Sir  Stafford  and  give  me 
an  answer  later.  Sometime 
later,  he  told  me  he  was  wor¬ 
ried  about  having  the  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  attend  an  off- 
the-record  meeting,  saying  they 
had  had  some  unfortunate  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  Tribune  at 
other  such  conferences.  Leslie 
asked  me  if  we  couldn’t  have 
Just  the  wire  services.  I  told 
Leslie  that  no  one  could  be  ex¬ 
cluded  and  called  off  the  con¬ 
ference.  If  the  meeting  was 
a^eduled  as  a  genuine  press 
conference,  I  do  not  believe 
Leslie  would  have  asked  that 
any  reporter  be  excluded.” 

Philip  Warden,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  who  was  to 


have  covered  the  meeting,  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  be  quoted  on  the 
incident,  saying  he  wasn’t  pres¬ 
ent  when  it  happened  and 
knows  nothing  about  it. 

(A  Chicago  Tribune  editorial, 
entitled  “Presumptuous  Beggar,” 
charged  Sir  Stafford  had  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  Tribune  reporter 
was  to  be  excluded  from  the 
press  conference.  The  British 
official,  the  editorial  said,  “de¬ 
livered  his  ultimatum  concern¬ 
ing  the  Tribune  through  his 
$20,000  a  year  public  relations 
man,  Clem  Leslie,  whose  salary 
equals  that  of  the  British  prime 
minister.”) 

Sir  Stafford  conducted  a  Sun¬ 
day  press  conference  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  and,  contrary 
to  expectations,  about  200  news¬ 
men  were  present.  When  he 
concluded  his  formal  discourse 
on  operations  of  the  ECA,  world 
finance  and  economic  conditions 
generally,  he  inquired  whether 
there  were  questions— obviously 
expecting  queries  on  his  topic. 

But  he  was  asked:  “Do  you 
approve  of  Mi*.  Leslie’s  attempt 
to  dictate  which  American  news¬ 
papers  shall  be  permitted  to 
cover  news  in  the  United 
States?” 

Cripps  was  obviously  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  blunt  question. 
He  replied  by  expressing  his 
complete  support  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  his  willingness  to 
have  news  of  his  visit  covered 
by  newspapers  “favorable  or 
otherwise  to  our  Interests.”  He 
doubted,  he  said,  that  Leslie  had 
attempt^  to  censor,  said  if  such 
a  thing  had  happened  it  would 
not  have  his  approval,  and  put 
out  the  suggestion  that  there 
had  been  a  “misunderstanding.” 

Britain's  Press  'Less  Arduous' 

A  reporter  asked  if  press  re¬ 
ports  that  Prime  Minister  Attlee 
plans  to  retire  are  well-founded, 
and  Sir  Stafford  answered  with 
a  comment  that  newspaper 
stories  are  not  always  accurate. 

“Why  don’t  you  like  the 
American  press?”  a  correspond¬ 
ent  pursued. 

“I  like  the  press;  and,  any¬ 
way,  that  story  wasn’t  in  the 
American  press,”  the  Chancellor 
protested.  Reminded  that  he 
had  remarked  earlier  in  the 
week  that  the  four-page  British 
newspapers  made  less  arduous 
reading  than  their  American 
contemporaries,  he  explained: 

“You’d  think  so,  too,  if  you 
had  to  read  half  a  dozen  papers 
before  breakfast  each  day.” 

It  was  discovered  that  Leslie 
was  among  the  attaches  present 
and  Sir  Stafford  was  asked  if 
he  would  permit  his  press  aide 


PUBLISHERS; 

I  am  looking  for  a  rrowinr  dtjr  or 
town  which  can  support  a  photo- 
enirravinir  plant.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  brinirinr  such  an  important 
complement  to  printing  and  publish- 
inar  into  your  community,  please 
write  to 

H.  Phnup  PraakllB 
:<oe9  Mest  Berks  Street 
Philadelphia  SI.  Pa. 


to  present  his  side  of  the  contro¬ 
versy.  The  answer  was  a  some¬ 
what  testy:  “This  is  my  press 
conference” — with  emphasis  on 
“my.” 

“That  was  the  attitude  taken 
by  Leslie  the  other  day,”  he  was 
reminded. 

After  the  meeting  was  over, 
Leslie  was  asked  to  comment 
on  the  situation  and  he  said  he 
preferred  to  stand  on  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Chancellor. 

As  he  walked  away,  a  re¬ 
porter  shot  the  question:  “Did 
you,  or  didn't  you,  try  to  bar 
a  reporter  from  your  press  con¬ 
ference?”  He  replied  there  was 
no  attempt  to  bar  anyone. 

(In  New  York,  more  than  100 
attended  a  press  conference  at 
which  Cripps  asserted  he  had 
been  either  misquoted  or  “mis¬ 
understood”  on  a  statement  he 
had  made  in  the  Washington 
conference  concerning  the  'mili¬ 
tary  budget.) 


Industrial  Journalism 
Education  Surveyed 

More  than  90%  of  Journalism 
school  and  department  heads  are 
interested  in  greater  cooperation 
with  industry,  according  to  a  na¬ 
tional  survey  by  the  American 
Association  of  Industrial  Editors. 

Among  educators  replying, 
91%  said  they  would  like  to 
have  a  list  of  business  firms  in 
their  localities  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  employing  industrial 
journalism  graduates;  80%  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  to  cooperate 
with  industrial  editorial  asso¬ 
ciations  in  planning  courses. 

There  are  now  6,000  industrial 
house  organs,  the  Association 
pointed  out,  but  supply  of  train¬ 
ed  editors  is  below  demand. 

The  survey  revealed  that  72% 
of  the  respondents  reported 
either  having  or  planning  indus¬ 
trial  journalism  courses. 
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Unite  with  Union  Pacific  in  selecting  sites  and  seeking  new  markets  in  Califc 
Kansas,  AV>ntana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 

•Address  Industrial  Department,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Star-Telegram  Brings 
Video  to  Fort  Worth 


FORT  WORTH.  Tex  — President 

Truman's  arrival  here  on  his 
Texas  tour  provided  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  first  television 
broadcast  from  WBAP-TV. 

The  Star-Telegram  video  sta¬ 
tion  went  on  the  air  at  1:58  p.m. 
Monday,  Sept.  27,  for  the  initial 
49-minute  broadcast  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  reception  and  speech. 

The  telecast  was  a  prelude  to 
the  station's  premiere  Wednes¬ 
day  night.  Sept.  29,  when  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  service  began. 
Amon  Carter,  publisher  of  the 
Star-Telegram  and  owner  of 
WBAP  and  WBAP-TV,  spoke  to 
the  new  audience,  comparing 
the  beginning  of  television  to 
that  of  radio.  He  said  he  re¬ 
membered  when  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  radio  “not  necessarily 
necessary.” 

“But  we  set  aside  $300  to 
launch  a  station,  anyway,”  he 
said.  “When  it  opened.  I  talked 
a  little  and  didn't  know  if  any¬ 
body  listened  or  not.  Then,  one 
day,  a  card  came  from  as  far 
away  as  Mineral  Wells  (about 
65  miles). 

“Now  we-  are  sending  world 
pictures  into  your  home,  adding 
sight  to  sound.” 

Harold  Hough,  whose  announc¬ 
ing  as  the  “Hired  Hand”  was 
highlight  of  the  early  WBAP 
broadcasts,  also  was  presented. 
He  is  director  of  radio  activities 
for  the  Star-Telegram.  Other  of¬ 
ficials  include  George  Cranston, 
station  manager;  R.  C.  Stinson, 
director  of  engineering:  Andy 
Andrews,  program  director,  and 
Robert  Gould,  chief  producer. 

The  opening  program  includ¬ 
ed  an  NBC  dedication  film  in 
which  President  Niles  Trammel 
welcomed  WBAP-TV  to  network 
television  as  the  first  in  'Texas; 
music  by  the  Flying  X  Ranch- 
boys;  comedy;  newscasts,  and 
a  full-length  movie,  '"nie  Scar¬ 
let  Pimpernel.” 

A  telecast  of  a  high  school 
football  game  Friday  night  and 
the  Texas  Christian  University-  i 
University  of  Arkansas  football 
clash  Saturday  night  highlighted 
the  opening  week's  programs. 

Reception  was  reported  as  far 
away  as  Henderson,  Texas,  160 
miles  distant. 

A  502-foot  tower  at  the  site 
on  high  ground  transmits  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  give  WBAP-TV  possibly 
the  widest  television  audience 
anywhere,  thanks  to  the  flat  ter¬ 
rain  of  the  country  side. 

Well  over  1,000,000  population 
are  reached  in  the  combination 
metropolitan  and  rural  territory. 

WBAP-TV  is  the  first  tele 
vision  station  in  the  entire  re¬ 
gion  west  of  San  Francisco  and 
south  of  St.  Louis. 

Two  Fort  Worth  department 
stores  and  an  oil  company  were 
the  main  commercial  accounts  as 
the  station  went  on  the  air.  Stu¬ 
dios  are  in  the  Star-Telegram's 
new  radio  -  television  center, 
much  of  which  is  still  under  con¬ 
struction  four  miles  east  of 
downtown  Fort  Worth. 

During  the  Truman  telecast. 


WBAP-TV  cameras  rested  part 
of  the  time  on  the  press  tables 
below  the  speaker's  platform. 
A  managing  editor  could,  if  he 
were  tuned  in,  possibly  have 
watched  his  photographers  and 
reporters  in  action  from  the 
quiet  of  a  newspaper  office.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  rewrite  man,  with  one 
eye  on  the  video  screen,  to  have 
written  the  color  of  the  event. 

Revenue  Up  7% 
WASHINGTON  —  The  over  all 

gross  revenue  of  the  radio 
broadcasting  industry  for  1948 
will  be  up  7.4%  over  1947,  but 
the  gain  will  be  more  than  bal¬ 
anced  by  an  increase  of  10% 
in  operating  expenses,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  estimates. 

The  survey  indicated  station 
revenue  will  increase  from  $277,- 
200,000  in  1947  to  $296,800,000  in 
1948.  Most  of  the  increase,  the 
NAB  Research  Department  said, 
will  come  from  a  rise  in  local 
business.  This  increase  has  not 
been  great,  however,  for  stations 
on  the  air  since  Jan.  1,  1947,  this 
group  showing  only  a  3%  in¬ 
crease.  The  added  local  revenue 
will  go  mainly  to  stations  which 
have  gone  on  the  air  since  Jan. 
1,  1948. 

The  station  revenue  from  na¬ 
tional  spot  business  was  largest 
in  dollar  volume  and  percentage, 
for  the  first  time  in  several 
years. 

Spot  Announcements 
WORK  has  begun  on  the  Erie 

(Pa.)  Dispatch  television  sta¬ 
tion  WICU.  The  cornerstone  box. 
placed  by  Publisher  Edward 
Lamb,  contains  items  of  modern 
life:  chewing  gum,  an  auto¬ 
graphed  basebaL,  women's  fash¬ 
ion  magazines. 

Sid  Feder,  veteran  sportswrit- 
er  and  AP  war  correspondent, 
is  the  commentator  for  telecasts 
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of  two  races  daily  from  Laurel 
over  WMAR-TV  (the  Baltimore 
Sun).  Dealers  have  reported 
22,020  video  sets  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  area. 

With  Lucky  Strike  sponsor¬ 
ship,  up-to-minute  scores  of  10 
major  football  games  are  being 
shown  to  NBC  tele  network  au¬ 
dience  as  a  between-halves  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  big  Saturday  game. 
NBC  engineers  worked  out  an 
ingenious  method  of  projecting 
INS  News  Tape. 

Video's  Sponsors 
A  PATTERN  of  new  advertisers 

and  new  money  from  current 
advertisers  is  being  established 
at  an  early  state  in  television's 
development,  according  to  Harry 
C.  Kopf,  in  charge  of  sales  for 
NBC.  Of  12Vfe  hours  per  week 
of  NBC  network  shows,  60% 
have  been  bought  by  advertis¬ 
ers  not  using  audio;  40%  have 
added  to  radio  budgets. 

Electronics  department  of 
General  Electric  Co.  has  signed 
for  full  ABC  television  facilities 
for  52  weeks  to  sponsor  30-min 
ute  joke  show. 

Forty  of  the  70  Madison 
Square  Garden  events  scheduled 
exc.usively  over  CBS  video  net 
work  will  be  sponsored  for 
Camels. 

Station  Breaks 

J.  H.  STICKLE,  advertising 

manager  of  Western  Electric's 
Home  Radio  Division,  is  trying 
to  get  drugstores  to  sell  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  sets  because  it 
would  be  to  druggists'  advan¬ 
tage,  since  a  high  percentage  of 
a.l  radio  advertising  features 


products  sold  in  drug  stores. 

CBS  has  worked  out  an  “ex¬ 
clusive”  contract  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  (via  audio  and  video)  the 
Rose  Bowl  football  classic  for 
the  next  three  years. 

A.  Louis  Read,  formerly  of 
New  Orleans,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  WABB  and 
WABB-FM,  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register  stations. 

WOR,  New  York,  took  full- 
page  space  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers  to  announce  its  broad¬ 
cast  of  World  Series,  sponsored 
by  Gillette. 

In  first  six  monthsof  this  year, 
private  companies  have  paid  out 
$14,825,115  for  AM,  FM,  and 
tele  transmitting  equipment. 

National  Radio  Week 
LARGE-SCALE  advertising  by 
radio  stations  in  community 
newspapers  is  being  promoted 
for  National  Radio  Week,  Nov. 
14-20.  The  nation's  30,000  radio 
dealers  are  being  urged  to  focus 
attention  on  broadcasting's  28th 
anniversary  and  sell  radios  “for 
every  room.” 

First  in  South 
Atlanta — The  first  television 
station  in  the  South,  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Journal’s  WSB-TV,  went  on 
the  air  Sept.  29. 

Ceremonies  included  greet¬ 
ings  from  J.  Leonard  Reinsch, 
managing  director  of  the  Cox 
radio  stations;  James  M.  Cox. 
Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the  board 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  Co.;  Dan¬ 
iel  J.  Mahoney,  publi^er  of  the 
Miami  Times,  and  George  C. 
Biggers,  president  of  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Journal  Co. 
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Spokane  Public 
Carries  Out  Its 
Buying  Intention 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  People  do 
buy  the  things  they  say  they 
are  going  to  buy. 

At  least  that  seems  to  be  the 
situation  in  the  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  market  in  Spokane  and  the 
Inland  Empire,  according  to  a 
recent  analysis  by  R.  L.  Polk 
and  Co.  of  their  1947  and  1948 
Consumer  Surveys  made  for  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Polk  made  a  study  of  the 
urban  Spokane  market,  com¬ 
posed  of  Eastern  Washington, 
Northern  Idaho  and  Western 
Montana,  in  1947,  and  another 
in  1948.  Both  featured  data  on 
urban  family  buying  intentions 
and  ownership  with  respect  to 
electrical  appliances. 

A  comparison  of  1948  survey 
findings  with  those  of  the  1947 
study  revealed  that  urban  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  market  bought  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  in  almost  the 
exact  quantities  that  they  said 
they  were  going  to  buy  in  1947. 

The  record  stacks  up  thus; 

1947  1948 

Study  Study 
(will  (actually 
buy )  bought ) 
%  Total  %  Total 
Families  Families 
Refrigerators  . .  14.9  13.2 

Washers  .  18.3  15.7 

Electric 

Ranges  .  14.8  14.9 

Electric 

Ironers  .  3.8  2.9 

Vacuum 

Cleaners  ....  14.6  17.7 

Radios .  9.9  8.4 

Radio- 

Phonographs  10.0  9.3 

Electric  Mixers  10.9  9.6 

Results  of  the  1948  Consumer 
Analysis,  a  continuing  study 
dealing  with  buying  habits, 
brand  preferences  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  urban  Spokane  market 
residents,  will  soon  be  released 
in  booklet  form. 


Apparel  sales  exceeding  five  hundred  million  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  are  made  by  Hometown  stores  of  the  eleven  Western 
States,  outside  the  six  largest  cities.  These  purchases  are 
influenced  principally  by  the  advertising  in  Hometown 
Daily  Newspapers.  Maximum  coverage  and  readership 
make  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  a  decided  first  choice 
by  sales  conscious  advertisers. 


Philadelphia  News 
Teaches  Swimming 

PHiLADELPmA  —  How  a  news¬ 
paper  can  promote  healthful 
^rts  and  recreation  for  youth 
is  exemplified  in  the  swimming 
campaign  for  1948  just  conclud¬ 
ed  by  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
Sews,  which  cooperated  in  a 
tie-up  with  the  city  govern¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Recreation  to 
tMch  and  test  swimmers  in  the 
city’s  swimming  pools. 

This  year  a  total  of  2,163,712 
pwsons  participated  in  swim¬ 
ming  activities  against  a  total 
for  1947  of  1,810,308.  The  tie- 
up  included  use  of  the  city’s  47 
public  pools.  Classes  were  con¬ 
ducted  daily  over  a  two-month 
period. 

Certificates  were  awarded  by 
the  Daily  News,  with  10,000 
yomgsters  being  taught  to 
swim.  The  program  was  super¬ 
vised  by  John  Smith,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Recre- 
*tlon,  and  Lanse  McCurley,  the 
newspaper’s  sports  editor. 
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90  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  Western  States  is  confined  to 
the  trading  zones  in  which  they  are  published. 
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ABC  and  Inland  Meet 
In  Chicago  Oct.  14-15 

CHICAGO  —  Members  of  the  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  D.  D.  Richards,  Sears,  Roebuck 
will  convene  here  for  their  34th  and  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  H. 
annual  meeting  at  the  Stevens  H.  Rimmer,  Canadian  General 
Hotel,  Oct.  14-15,  with  an  appar-  Eiectric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.; 
ent  quiet  session  in  store  as  far  Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  Marshall 
as  the  newspaper  division  is  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Thomas 


concerned. 


H.  Young,  United  States  Rubber 


Guest  speakers  will  include  Co.,  New  York. 

David  W.  Howe,  Burlington  A  director  will  also  be  elected 
(Vt. )  Free  Press,  president  of  to  succeed  Paul  S.  Ellison,  re- 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  cently  resigned. 

Ushers  Association;  Robert  B.  Advertising  Agency  Division 
Brown,  vicepresident  and  adver-  — E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo  Burnett 
Using  director  of  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  board.  Business  Paper  Division —  J. 
Association  of  National  Adver-  E.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  McGraw-Hill 
Users;  Albert  W.  Sherer,  vice-  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


president,  McCan-Erickson,  Inc., 
and  director,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies; 


Inland  Starts  Week 
Heading  up  "ABC  Week”  wiU 


and  Repr.  Karl  E.  Mundt,  who  t^e  64th  annual  meeting  of 
will  be  the  Thursday  luncheon 
speaker,  addressing  the  conven- 

tion  on  “What  Communism  at  which  television,  youth 


Means  to  America.” 

Dobberteen  Raises  Questions 


talent  shows,  journalism  school 
accrediting  program  and  circu¬ 
lation  roundtable  will  be  among 


Coming  closer  to  ABC  policy  the  major  topics  slated  for  dis- 
matters  will  be  a  talk  by  H.  H.  cussion.  Erwin  D.  Canham,  ed- 
Dobberteen,  vicepresident  and  itor  of  the  Christian  Science 
media  director,  Benton  and  Monitor,  president  of  the  Amer- 
Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York,  on  lean  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
"Twenty  Questions”  at  a  joint  tors,  will  be  the  Monday  lunch¬ 
meeting  of  the  advertiser  and  eon  speaker, 
agency  divisions  Thursday  after-  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld, 
noon.  Mr.  Dobberteen  will  dls-  chief  of  U.S.  naval  operations, 
cuss  retail  trading  zones  and  will  be  the  Tuesday  Inland 
circulation  areas,  readership  luncheon  speaker.  Dr.  Ralph 
surveys  and  audience  studies  D.  Casey,  director  of  the  Uni- 


and  the  use  of  ABC  reports.  versity  ot  Minnesota  s  scnooi  oi 
The  convention  will  open  journalism,  will  present  the  sec- 
Thursday  morning  with  Pre.si-  ond  annual  "Minnesota  award 
dent  P.  L.  Thomson,  presiding,  for  service  to  journalism.” 
Nomination  of  directors  will  be  Officers  and  directors  of  Inter- 
made  at  divisional  meetings  national  Circulation  Managers 
Thursday  afternoon.  At  these  Association  will  meet  on  Wed- 
meetings,  members  will  have  nesday,  Oct.  13,  at  the  Sheraton 
the  opportunity  to  bring  up  for  Hotel.  An  all-day  meeting  is 
discussion  any  subjects  which  planned  by  President  Walter  G. 
they  wish  to  call  to  the  atten-  Andrews,  Oklahoma  City 
tion  of  their  respective  di-  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. 
visions.  ICMA  members  are  invited  to 

No  special  topics  have  been  join  with  the  directors  in  their 
announced  in  advance  for  di-  deliberations, 
vismnal  meeting  discussion,  ^hg  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  again  American  Association  of  News¬ 
being  conspicuous  by  their  si-  paper  Representatives,  usually 
lenM  on  ABC  matters.  A  gen-  conjunction  with 

era  session  of  the  membership  ..^bc  Week”  activities,  has 

been  postponed  to  a  future  date 
^  which  directors  will  be  elect-  ygt  be  announced. 

ed,  committee  reports  received  _ 

and  resolutions  considered  as  I 

submitted  by  the  various  di¬ 
visions. 

Directors  to  be  Chosen 
Directors  whose  terms  expire 
Include: 

Newspaper  Division — W,  J.  J. 

Butler,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
and  Mail;  William  F.  Lucey, 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and 

Tribune,  and  Frank  S.  Newell,  AfOUnd  fne  glOOe, 

Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal.  Auonated  Prp«  rPnnrtPK 
Farm  Paper  Division— Oiarles  «>50Haiea  rreSS  reponei^ 

Inc.®  Toliik?  K^n.  ofc  gulded  by  one  precept; 

Rlagazine  Division  —  F.  W.  * 

Stone's  Parents’  magazine.  New  Report  FAGS  — 

York.  ~ 

TRUTHHIllY . . .  IMPARTIAUY 

ers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles. 

Calif.;  William  A.  Hart,  E.  I 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wil-, 
mington,  Del.;  W.  S.  McLean, 

Fisher  Body  Division,  GeneraJI 


versity  of  Minnesota’s  school  of 


rlApn 

Aleans 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 
ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^yline  of  Dependobility^l 


U.N.  Boosts  Sales 
Of  Herald  Tribune 

Sales  of  the  European  Edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  are  increasing  substantially 
during  the  United  Nations  ses¬ 
sions  in  Paris,  according  to 
William  H.  Wise,  generai  man¬ 
ager.  An  average  of  12,000 
copies  are  now  being  sold  in 
Paris  on  the  day  of  publication, 
an  increase  of  3,200  copies  over 
the  normal  day's  sales. 

Boston  H-T  Boosts 
Braves — and  Itself 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Combining 
special  World  Series  copy  with 
a  distribution  to  agency  space 
buyers  of  autographed  Major 
League  baseballs,  the  Boston 
Herald  -  Traveler  sponsored  a 
promotion  which  broke  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  game  in  Bos¬ 
ton  between  the  Braves  and 
Cleveland. 

In  morning  newspapers  in  ma¬ 
jor  cities  1,000-line  copy  ap¬ 
peared  illustrated  with  photos  of 
Manager  Southworth  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Lou  Perini  and  headiined — 
“First  time  the  Boston  Braves 
play  in  the  World  Series  since 
1914 — but  in  Boston  the  Daily 
Herald-Traveler  has  taken  the 
‘whole  series’  of  firsts  since 
1929!”  The  advertisement  out¬ 
lined  the  leadership  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  in  all  major  adver¬ 
tising  classifications  among  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers. 

As  a  tie-up  to  the  insertion. 
Braves  -  autographed  baseballs, 
plus  Hera.d-Traveler  promotion 
“score  cards”  were  presented  to 
agency  space  buyers  by  George 
A.  McDevitt  Co.,  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Herald-Travel¬ 
er.  The  promotion  was  prepared 
By  Reingold  Co.,  Advertising 
Agency. 

■ 

L.  Wechsler  Joins 
Ad  Bureau  Staff 

Larry  Wechsler,  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  department  of  Elizabeth 
Arden  Sales  Corp.,  has  become 
production  manager  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Earlier,  Wechsler  spent  two 
years  with  the  William  G.  Sei- 
denbaum  Agency,  was  on  the 
wartime  staff  of  OWI,  and  did 
agency  work  in  Philade.phia. 


EVERYTHING 
for  the  printer 
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Editor,  Barred 
From  Editing, 
Uses  Handbills 

Garber,  Okla. — Prevented  by 
a  county  court  injunction  from 
writing  the  news  as  he  saw  it 
in  the  weekly  Garber  Sentinel, 
Frank  N.  Jones,  editor,  has 
launched  a  hand-bill  publica¬ 
tion,  which  he  calls  the  Garber 
Free  Press. 

Jones  had  taken  issue  with 
the  local  school  board  and  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  on  the 
school’s  program  and  fiscal  ) 
levies. 

A  series  of  ten  articles  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jones  led  to  the  filing 
of  a  libel  suit  by  L.  J.  Ander¬ 
son,  superintendent,  asking  $50,- 
GOO  damages.  This  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  injunction  action 
filed  by  E.  E.  Mi.es  and  Nor¬ 
man  J.  Ayers,  stockholders  of 
the  Garber  Publishing  Co., 
which  had  hired  Jones  as  man¬ 
ager. 

Paul  McBride,  editor  of  the 
neighboring  Enid  Events,  was 
made  receiver  and  editor,  pro 
tempore,  by  the  court. 

In  the  meantime.  Editor 
Jones  was  attacked  and  hos¬ 
pitalized.  He  initiated  his  Free 
Press  afterwards,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  it  statements  that  he 
w'ill  avenge  the  personal  and 
bodily  injuries  in  a  personal 
way,  as  soon  as  he  is  finished 
with  his  newspaper  campaign. 

Jones  was  manager  of  the 
Garber  chamber  of  commerce 
before  going  with  the  paper. 
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And  in 
Long  Beach, 
California 
the 
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"Deeritep  Delivery  to 
more  than  2  ont  of  every 
3  Long  Beach  homes!" 

Rtpreatnftd  Nationally  by 
CRESMER  WOODWARD.  Inc. 
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salesmen,  laborers  —  can  tell  us  how  to  run 
the  Santa  Fe,  and  they  do.  (Actually  29,178 
Santa  Fe  stockholders  are  women,  most  of 
them  holding  only  a  small  number  of  shares 
each.) 

And  that’s  the  beauty  of  America— the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  that  runs 
things,  whether  it’s  operating  a  transconti¬ 
nental  railroad  or  putting  a  man  in  the 
White  House. 

Isn’t  it  a  wonderful  country  where  so 
many  can  own  so  much.^  That’s  "Free 
Enterprise.’’ 


‘In  it  rnakinfi  any  money?*’ 

‘What  are  they  fniyinufor fuel  these  days?” 
'Are  you  hnulinfi  much  freight?” 

'Do  you  lik  '  your  job?” 


The  little  old  lady  is  not  a  busybody — she  is 
merely  looking  after  one  of  her  investments. 

She  has  some  money  in  the  Santa  Fe. 
Maybe  it’s  ten,  maybe  it’s  twenty,  maybe 
it’s  fifty  shares  of  Santa  Fe  stock. 

She  is  entitled  to  attend  a  stockholders’ 
meeting.  She  can  get  on  her  feet  and  ask 
our  board  of  directors  questions  just  like 
the  above.  She  can  compliment  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  their  management,  or  she  can 
bang  her  umbrella  on  the  table  and  tell 
them  oflF. 

Alone,  her  few  shares  of  stock  can’t  do  a 
lot.  Alone,  she  couldn’t  elect  a  president  of 
the  United  States.  But  stockholders  just 
like  her — housewives,  teachers,  merchants. 


Santa  Fe  stockholders,  just  as  those  of  any 
railroad,  know  that  American  railroads  must 
be  permitted  to  earn  at  least  6%  (many 
other  industries  earn  more)  on  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  order  to  maintain  sound  and  pro¬ 
gressive  operations  and  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  shippers  and  passengers  with  the  finest 
in  rail  transponation. 


SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 

Serving  the  West  and  Southwest 
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Joe  Costa,  Traveler, 
Speaks  of  J.C.,  Fotog 

By  James  L  Collings 


JOE  COSTA,  traveler,  was  tell¬ 
ing  about  Joe  Costa,  photog¬ 
rapher,  the  other  day. 

The  King  Features  photo  su¬ 
pervisor  had  just  put  a  two- 
months’  trip  and  a  three-weeks 
vacation  at  home  end  to  end.  He 
emerged  tanned  and  talkative. 

“On  the  trip  for  the  magazine 
(Sunday  Mirror),  I  visited 
France,  Ireland,  England,  Portu¬ 
gal.  Italy  and  Switzerland,”  he 
aaid.  He  was  accompanied  by 
James  H.  Winchester,  writer, 
and  16  bags  of  color  equipment 
that  weighed  300  pounds. 

Fashions  to  War 

The  purpose  of  the  trip,  he 
explained,  was  to  provide  the 
home  office  with  material  for 
20  color  layouts,  including  “ev¬ 
erything  from  fashions  to  war 
orphans,  not  to  overlook  re¬ 
ligion,  war  subjects  and  night 
clubs.”  He  shot  more  than  1,200 
color  pictures  to  get  what  he 
wanted. 

That  amount,  of  course,  is 
staggering  to  the  Europeans 
who,  claims  Joe,  are  fortunate 
to  have  six  sheets  daily  of  black 
and  white  film,  bulbs  are  equally 
scarce.  They  are  mostly  import¬ 
ed  from  Holland. 

“I  was  really  impressed  with 
the  lack  of  mc^ern  equipment,” 
the  traveling  photographer  re¬ 
called.  “Much  of  their  stuff  is 
improvised.  I  met  a  photograph¬ 
er  covering  a  news  story  in  the 
Vatican  who  had  an  old  Erne- 
mann. 

“You  should  have  seen  it.  The 
curtain  shutter  was  broken,  the 
bellows  were  patched  and  the 
box  looked  like  anything  but  a 
camera. 

“That’s  an  extreme  case,  true, 
but  to  some  degree  or  other 
most  of  the  equipment  I  saw 
came  in  that  category. 

“But  I  admire  them  very 
much.  With  all  their  troubles, 
they  can  make  one  shot  tell. 
They  are  doing  a  good  job  con¬ 
sidering  their  handicaps.” 

Temperament  and  Operation 

Joe  also  found  other  differ¬ 
ences —  these  not  to  do  with 
equipment  or  scarcities,  but 
rather  with  temperament  and 
methods  of  operation. 

“I  honestly  believe.”  he  said, 
“that  the  photographers  over 
there  lack  the  aggressiveness  of 
U.  S.  photographers.  We  have 
always  considered  this  quality 
a  must  for  our  men.  But,  of 
course,  their  customs  differ, 
they  move  at  a  slower  pace.  And 
I  think  we  are  more  imaginative 

“Certainly,  you  can’t  say  the 
French  are  imaginative  when  it 
comes  to  public  relations.  They 
don’t  seem  to  be  aware  of  what 
public  relations  can  mean  to  big 
ventures. 

“In  Paris,  I  had  to  pay  my 
way  into  a  place  where  a  fash¬ 
ion  opening  was  being  held.  I 
even  had  to  fight  my  way  in. 
Those  in  charge  had  no  interest 
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in  publicizing  the  event. 

“They  were  more  concerned 
with  keeping  the  new  models  a 
secret  and  in  maintaining  a  dig¬ 
nified  premiere.  Yet  they 
cramm^  hundreds  into  the 
rooms  available  for  the  show  and 
didn’t  seem  concerned  with  their 
comfort.” 

Frustration,  French  Style 

This  show  was  altogether  un¬ 
pleasant  for  Joe.  When  he 
finally  got  in,  he  spent  three 
hours  rigging  up  lights  in  one 
room  that  he  was  told  would  be 
the  center  point  for  the  models. 

Twenty  minutes  before  cur¬ 
tain  time,  he  discovered  there 
had  been  a  mistake  —  another 
room  would  be  used  instead, 
monsieur.  Joe  went  into  his 
twins  act,  took  the  light  down, 
re-installed  them,  got  his  pic¬ 
tures. 

“It  was  the  most  frustrating 
experience  I  ever  had,”  he  said. 

Mirror  of  the  Times 

THE  Times-Mirror  Co.,  parent 

of  the  infant  Los  Angeles 
Mirror,  reports  proudly  that  its 
offspring  has  been  born  with 
the  photographic  equivalent  of 
a  silver  spoon  in  its  mouth:  a 
$500,000  plant  equipped  with 
everything  but  ready-made  pic 
tures. 

“The  Mirror  will  have  plenty 
of  pictures,”  boasts  the  parent. 
“The  Mirror  will  have  pictures 
in  a  hurry.” 

Reason  for  jubilation  is  mani¬ 
fold. 

“So  geared  to  speed  is  the  spa¬ 
cious,  12-darkroom  layout  that 
developed  prints  travel  from 
darkrooms  to  a  wash  tank  in 
the  workroom  on  a  factory-type 
conveyor  belt.”  say  Mirror  men. 

“Needed  chemicals  are  sup 
plied  from  overhead  storage 
tanks  through  soda-fountain- 
type  faucets,  and  a  complete 
change  of  hypo  fluid — once  a  job 
requiring  at  least  25  minutes — 
can  be  done  in  45  seconds. 

Speed's  the  Thing 

“Darkrooms  were  designed.” 
they  continue,  “with  one  thought 
in  mind:  making  it  easy  for  the 
photographer  to  work  fast. 

“Working  lights  and  squeegee- 
action  drying  are  operated  by 
foot  action  controls;  safelights 
are  set  at  a  21-degree  angle  to 
abolish  glare;  walls  are  an  eye¬ 
resting  green  on  the  developing 
side  of  the  room  and  pink  on 
the  printing  side,  and  a  master 
light  switch  is  provided  for  the 
moment  when  the  photographer 
must  stop  his  work  and  run. 

“Above  the  developing  sink  is 
a  huge  stainless  steel  bonnet, 
which  serves  as  a  housing  for 
the  safelights,  a  flue  to  carry 
off  excess  heat  and  a  place  for 
the  camerman  to  lay  out  wet 
prints  and  inspect  them. 

“In  the  workroom,  a  giant 
rotary  film  dryer  can  handle  85 


news-size  negatives  every  15 
minutes,  and  one  of  the  12  dark¬ 
rooms  is  already  set  up  exclu¬ 
sively  for  color  work.  Black  and 
white  shops  can  be  converted 
for  color  when  required.  There 
is  also  a  studio  for  portrait,  com¬ 
mercial  and  news  photography.” 

The  designing  for  this  labora¬ 
tory  fell  to  staffer  Edward  Max¬ 
well.  Executives  believed  a 
working  photographer  should 
build  the  kind  of  shop  he  and 
his  associates  could  really 
work  in. 

“We  want  you  to  design  the 
perfect  newspaper  photographic 
setup,”  he  was  told. 

“You  asked  for  it,”  he  said, 
happily.  "You’ll  get  it.” 

They  got  it.  And  the  baby’s 
doing  fine. 

Watton  Gets  High 

THERE  are  no  flagpole  sitters 

in  Edward  I.  Watton’s  family — 
he's  the  only  high-flying  mem¬ 
ber. 

This  he  discovered  for  himself 
several  weeks  ago  when  the  city 
editor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post  -  Intelligencer  told  him  to 
get  pictures  of  a  professional 
pole  climber  and  circus  aerial- 
ist. 

Ed  climbed  a  downtown  tower, 
made  several  nervous  shots  of 
his  subject,  then  hastily  descend¬ 
ed  thinking  there  were  more 
pleasant  ways  for  him  to  get 
high. 

The  Graflex  Contest 
THERE'S  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  you  photographers  to 
beat  last  year’s  record  and  win 
an  even  bigger  share  of  the 
prizes  in  the  1948  Graflex  Photo 
Contest. 

Ted  Murray,  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  in  charge  of  announce¬ 
ments,  informs  us  that  thirty 
prizes  totaling  $2,750  are  ready 
to  be  had  by  newsmen  working 
with  Graphic,  Crown  or  Cen¬ 
tury  cameras  any  time  between 
Oct.  1,  1947,  and  Dec.  1  of  this 
year. 

’I  here  are,  he  says,  no  limita 
tions  on  subject,  and  up  to  10 
b.ack  and  white  pictures  may  be 
submitted  in  the  action  or  fea¬ 
ture  divisions  of  the  profession¬ 
al  class.  You  may  also  enter  at 
least  five  shots  in  the  open  color 
class. 

Further,  winning  negatives  re¬ 
main  the  property  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer  or  his  employer.  All 
you  have  to  submit  is  a  copy 
negative,  with  permission  for 
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Graflex  to  reproduce  the  picture 
in  advertising  and  publicity.  See 
your  dealer  for  entry  forms. 


Art  Student 

MISS  PEGGY  SPENCER.  Fort 
Worth  ( Tex. )  Star-Telegram, 
has  returned  from  Los  Angeles, 
where  she  studied  photography 
for  three  months  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  Institute. 


Crosscountry  Feat  I 

CAREFUL  timing,  detailed  plan-  I 

ning,  and  hard  work  afield  I 
contributed  a  full  page  of  foot-  | 
ball  action  pictures  to  the  San  ) 
Francisco  Examiner’s  Sunday 
sports  section  after  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  met  Navy  at 
Annapolis.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  transcontinental  publi¬ 
cation  of  Magic-Eye  sequence 
photos  printed  on  the  Coast. 
Here’s  how  it  was  done: 

Jack  Lembeck,  Examiner  photo 
editor,  and  Joseph  DeNarie, 
Examiner  photographer  who 
handles  the  Magic-Eye,  flew  East 
for  the  game  and  set  up  equip¬ 
ment  in  Baltimore  Stadium.  On 
a  scoring  play,  Lembeck  shot  the 
scene,  hustled  to  a  taxi  and  with 
a  police  escort  made  the  plane 
which  reached  New  York  at  3:12 
p.m.  DeNarie  remained  at  the 
game  until  the  finish. 

At  New  York,  Lembeck  filed 
his  photos,  two  panels  at  a  time, 
on  the  wire  which  brought  them 
into  the  Examiner  office  at  5:12 
PDT.  DeNarie  flew  to  New  York 
at  the  game's  end  and  the  two 
worked  into  the  night  develop¬ 
ing  and  editing  pictures. 
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2.  In  many  of  our  basic  industries— such 
as  mining,  lumbering,  agriculture  and  oil 
—  the  quickest  way  this  demand  can  be 
met  is  by  bringing  our  “marginal”  pro¬ 
ducing  facilities  into  production.  And 
whether  these  “marginal”  producing  fa¬ 
cilities  are  low-grade  mines,  back-coun¬ 
try  timber  stands,  poor  farm  acreage  or 
low-producing  oil  wells,  the  only  way  you 
can  get  them  into  production  is  with 
higher  prices. 


1*  Everyone  today  is  beefing  about  prices. 
But  one  aspect  that’s  frequently  over¬ 
looked  is  the  relationship  of  prices  to  pro- 
duction.The  pent-uo  demand  for  civilian 
goods  that  couldn’t  be  produced  during 
the  war,  plus  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  plus  our  many  Government 
projects,  has  built  up  the  greatest  de¬ 
mand  for  production  this  country  has 
ever  known. 


3.  For  example,  we  made  a  survey  re¬ 
cently  of  several  California  oil  fields 
where  Union  has  substantial  production. 
The  findings  at  Santa  Fe  Springs  field  are 
typical.  The  J anuary  ’46  price  of  Santa  Fe 
Springs  crude  was  $1.16  per  barrel.  At 
that  price  you  could  keep  a  well  in  pro¬ 
duction  until  it  dropped  to  a  point  where 
it  was  producing  less  than  6  3/10  barrels 
per  day.  Below  that  point  it  cost  you  more 
than  the  oil  you  recovered  was  worth.  So 
you  abandoned  the  well. 


4*  Today,  Santa  Fe  Springs  crude  sells 
for  $2.60  per  barrel.  So  now  we  can  keep 
a  well  in  production  until  its  output  drops 
below  3 1/6  barrels  per  day.  As  a  result  of 
keeping  these  “marginal”  wells  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  over-all  rate  of  production  for  the 
field  has  increased  29%.  And  the  ultimate 
gain  of  economically  recoverable  oil  from 
this  one  field  has  increased  by  8,600,000 
barrels.What’s  true  of  Santa  Fe  Springs 
is  true  of  oil  fields  all  over  the  country. 


6*  Since  the  demand  for  petroleum  has 
been  unprecedented,  the  price  has  had  to 
go  up  to  the  point  where  enough  “mar¬ 
ginal”  production  could  be  brought  in 
to  meet  the  demand.*  In  other  words,  if 
we  ’re  going  to  fight  wars  and  help  Europe 
and  have  vast  programs  of  Government 
expenditures  we  have  to  pay  the  piper. 
There’s  no  use  blaming  the  piper’s  fee 
on  “business”  or  labor  or  the  farmer  or 
the  politicians  or  anyone  else.  This  is  a 
democratic  country  and  we’re  all  in  on 
the  nation’s  projects  together. 
‘Incidentally,  petroleum  prices  are  still  2f>%  below 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Commodity  Index  for 
all  prices,  so  this  is  not  an  apoloxy- 


5*  Thanks  largely  to  these  “marginal” 
wells  of  different  kinds,  America  is  pro¬ 
ducing  more  oil  than  she  did  during  the 
peak  years  of  the  war!  But  the  only  way 
we  could  get  these  wells  into  production 
was  to  have  a  high  enough  price  structure 
to  make  such  operations  possible.  Con¬ 
trary  to  popular  belief,  this  price  struc¬ 
ture  was  not  and  is  not  set  by  the  oil  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  set  by  the  American  people. 
Each  day  they  indicate  what  petroleum 
is  worth  to  them  by  their  demand  for  it. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is 
dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you'll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  H,  California. 
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NEWSPAPER  EXPANSION 

LAST  WEEK,  Thomas  F.  Mowle,  control¬ 
ler  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  told  the 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Offi¬ 
cers  in  Chicago  that  newspapers  should 
economize  in  this  time  of  rising  costs  by 
postponing  any  expansion  program.  He 
cited  increased  construction  and  machin¬ 
ery  costs. 

In  a  rapidly  rising  economy  that  is  a 
difficult  thing  for  an  aggressive  newspaper 
to  do  and  most  newspaper  publishers  real¬ 
ize  it. 

Publishers  have  two  choices  of  action 
to  meet  rising  costs:  1.  They  can  econo¬ 
mize  in  plant  operation,  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct  and  promotion.  2.  They  can  expand 

handle  a  larger  volume  of  business  and 
revenue. 

Judging  by  the  three  pages  of  plant 
expansion  news  appearing  in  this  issue, 
and  pages  of  material  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  appearing  in  previous  issues  of  E  &  P, 
most  publishers  have  elected  to  take  the 
second  choice.  Let’s  consider  the  chances 
for  success  between  the  two. 

Publisher  number  one  is  afraid  of  the 
future — there  might  be  a  recession  or  even 
a  depression.  So  he  elects  to  forget  those 
plans  for  a  new  building  and  a  larger 
press  and  an  additional  composing  ma¬ 
chine.  He  figures  he  can  "get  along"  with 
the  same  equipment  by  watching  costs 
closely  and  perhaps  paring  his  promotion 
budget,  or  eliminating  it,  because  he 
thinks  whatever  business  there  is  will 
come  to  him  anyway.  He  doesn’t  realize 
tliat  his  cost  of  labor  and  of  raw  material 
are  continuing  to  rise  and  that  his  pres¬ 
ent  plant  capacity  will  be  a  draw  string 
around  his  neck  when  he  can’t  print  more 
papers  or  more  advertising  (or  he  doesn’t 
get  it)  to  meet  those  costs.  All  he  thinks 
of  is  maintaining  the  status  quo.  He  has 
a  nice  profit  now  and  wants  to  keep  it 
without  jeopardizing  it  with  a  costly  ex¬ 
pansion  program.  It  sounds  like  safe, 
careful  planning — but  the  parade  will 
pass  him  by. 

Publisher  number  two  acknowledges 
there  might  be  a  recession,  but  he  believes 
basically  in  a  bright  future.  Not  to  be¬ 
lieve  so  is  an  admittance  there  will  be 
no  world  recovery  and  no  economic  future 
in  America.  He  sees  the  rapidly  rising 
economy.  He  is  worried  by  the  rapidly 
rising  costs.  But  he  believes  the  way  to 
meet  those  costs  to  insure  a  successful 
future  is  to  expand  for  greater  volume 
production.  That  has  been  the  history  of 
success  in  America.  Naturally,  costs  must 
be  watched  closely.  But  this  publisher  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  salvation  lies  in  promoting 
a  greater  volume  of  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  himself  and  by  providing  the 
tools  to  print  his  product  quicker  and 
better  than  ever  before,  obtaining  better 
results  for  advertisers. 

Fortunately  for  the  good  of  the  Ameri- 
cen  newspaper  industry,  most  publishers 
belong  in  category  number  two.  By  1950 
they  will  have  spent  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  improved  machin¬ 
ery  and  new  plants  during  the  nrevious 
five  years.  They  believe  In  the  future  of 
America  and  of  the  American  newspaper. 


Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth. — 1  Corinthians,  XIII;  6. 


DOES  IT  SELL? 

THE  GREIAT  American  public  is  in  for 

another  orgy  of  contests  with  automo¬ 
biles  and  $1,000  dollar  bills  given  away 
weekly.  Several  have  been  announced  by 
national  advertisers  in  recent  weeks  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  on  the  air. 

Piled  on  top  of  that  are  the  radio  give¬ 
away  programs  where  a  lucky  listener  can 
pick  up  anything  from  a  $100  wrist  watch 
to  a  $30,000  jackpot  just  by  staying  away 
from  the  movies,  riding  herd  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  giving  the  right  answers. 

The  now  popular  letter  writing  contests 
n»ust  produce  a  shot-in-the-arm  for  sales 
cr  the  large  manufacturers  wouldn’t  keep 
coming  back  with  another.  The  fact  that 
a  box  top  or  a  label  must  be  presented 
with  the  contest  entry  indicates  at  least 
some  of  the  product  is  sold  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  contest.  But  we  have  always 
felt  this  type  of  appeal  does  more  to  sell 
tne  brand  name  of  the  automobile  given 
away  than  it  does  the  real  sponsor’s 
oroduot. 

The  same  amount  of  money  placed  in 
hard  selling  newspaper  copy  would  win 
new  customers  without  forcing  them  to 
buy  something  they  don’t  want  and  may 
never  use  just  to  get  a  box  top.  Contests 
beget  contests  and  one  sales  hypodermic 
must  be  followed  by  another  one  creating 
a  false  picture  of  real  customer  acceptance 
of  the  product. 

The  give-away  program  doesn’t  even 
require  an  initial  purchase  of  the  product 
to  get  a  box  top.  All  the  sponsor  gets  out 
of  it  to  start  with  is  increased  listenership 
for  his  radio  program.  But  how  valuable 
is  that  when  a  dozen  other  products  that 
are  being  given  away  are  mentioned  on 
the  same  program.  We  listened  to  one  re¬ 
cently  and  the  sponsor’s  name  didn't  get 
any  more  mention  than  the  contributors 
of  the  free  stuff.  Does  that  sell  the  product? 
A  high  rating  isn’t  necessarily  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  great  salesmanship. 

On  the  other  hand: 

A  department  store  manager  told  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  Michigan  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers  he  places  99%  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  in  newspapers.  It  costs 
him  1.9%  of  store  sales,  he  reported. 

Why  should  he  advertise  in  other  media 
v/hen  he  can  run  down  to  the  local  news¬ 
paper  with  $1.90  and  return  home  with 
$100? 

The  question  answers  itself  and  should 
provide  some  food  for  thought  to  sponsors 
of  contests  and  give-away  programs. 


7-CENT  PAPERS 

LOS  ANGELEIS  newspapers  have  led  the 

way  to  higher  circulation  rates  jumping 
from  5  to  7  cents  daily.  Having  sold  for 
5  cents  for  many  years  while  other  papers 
around  the  country  were  getting  2  and  3 
cents  at  the  newsstands,  this  increase  is 
the  first  in  some  time  for  the  Los  Angeles 
dailies.  That  will  have  a  mitigating  effect 
on  the  results  of  the  price  rise.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  newspapermen  everywhere  will 
watch  with  intrest  the  effect  of  this  jump 
on  circulation  trends  in  that  area. 

Leading  circulation  managers  have  been 
urging  higher  circulation  rates  for  some 
time.  They  have  predicted  the  7  and  10- 
cent  per  copy  newspaper  is  not  too  far  in 
the  future.  They  may  be  right.  They 
have  been  right  in  the  last  five  years 
claiming  the  5-cent  price  would  not  affect 
circulation  growth.  It  is  now  almost  a 
standard  price  for  newsstand  sales  and 
total  circulations  are  still  rising.  The 
readers  have  agreed  their  newspapers  are 
worth  at  least  five  cents  per  copy. 

Newspapers  that  have  gone  from  2  or  3 
cents  to  5  cents  in  the  last  few  years  are 
a  little  hesitant  about  pushing  the  price 
any  higher  at  the  present  time  no  matter 
how  necessary  it  may  appear  to  be  to  meet 
rising  costs.  They  remember  the  last  in¬ 
crease  did  not  hurt  them  circulation-wise 
(except  in  a  few  competitive  markets 
where  some  papers  stayed  at  the  lower 
price)  but  they  have  the  same  fear  they 
had  then  about  going  higher. 

Perhaps  the  fear  is  justified.  Maybe 
newspapers  will  sacrifice  more  in  lost  cir¬ 
culation  than  they  will  gain  in  revenue  if 
they  go  to  6  or  7  cents.  But  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  publishers  couldn’t  have  had  any 
such  fear  or  they  wouldn’t  have  tried  it. 

CANCELLED  CONFERENCE 

THE  WASHINGTON  press  corps  has  been 

rightfully  indignant  over  the  attempt 
of  a  British  representative  to  bar  one 
correspondent  from  a  scheduled  press  con¬ 
ference.  EGA  information  director,  Bryan 
Houston,  properly  cancelled  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  press  repre¬ 
sentative  when  the  attempt  was  revealed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  claimed 
it  was  all  a  "misunderstanding.”  His 
pressman,  Clem  Leslie,  denied  he  had 
tried  to  bar  any  reporter.  Houston  stated 
the  “entire  incident  has  been  exaggerated.” 
Nevertheless,  the  conference  was  can¬ 
celled. 

The  incident  may  shed  some  light  on  the 
official  British  attitude  toward  its  own 
press  and  the  difficulties  that  press  is 
having  with  official  inquiries,  newsprint 
restrictions,  etc.  There  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  speculation  that  the  rigid  paper 
curtailment  has  not  been  entirely  due  to 
the  shortage  of  dollars,  and  the  Royal 
Commission  was  set  up  because  of  official 
displeasure  with  press  criticism. 

■ITie  Washington  incident  indicates 
British  officialdom  would  like  to  have 
only  a  supporting  and  favorable  press  in¬ 
stead  of  a  critical  one.  If  Cripps  or  Leslie 
did  try  to  bar  any  reporter  from  a  press 
conference  we’re  glad  they  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  away  with  it. 
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I  mention 


frank  GANNETT,  publisher 

of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  is 
recuperating  at  his  home  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  after  suffering 
a  slight  cerebral  stroke.  He  has 
made  p.ans  to  pass  the  winter 
in  F  lorida  as  usual. 

Roland  Miller,  for  the  past 
13  years  in  the 
editorial  and 
news  depart¬ 
ments  of  the 
Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin,  has 
been  named  as¬ 
sistant  pub.ish- 
er,  announces 
John  G.  Kelly, 
publisher.  Mil¬ 
ler  has  also  had 
experience  in 
the  mechanical  mmi.. 
department.  Mil- 

ler  has  been  serving  as  associate 
editor. 

Mrs.  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick 
of  the  New  York  Times  will  be 
a  United  States  delegate  to  the 
UNESCO  conference  to  be  held 
in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  She  a. so  is  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  commission. 

Peter  Savage,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Iron  River 
(Wis.)  Pioneer,  was  guest  of 
honor,  at  a  businessmen’s  dinner 
in  recognition  of  more  than  50 
years  of  editorship  and  more 
than  40  years  as  a  municipal 
judge. 

Otto  C.  Pressprich,  editor  of 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Press  Club, 
Oct.  2. 

Kenneth  Moffitt,  formerly 
of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star,  has  been  named  business 
manager. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  has 


accepted  membership  on  the 
National  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  The  committee  is  being 
organized  to  assist  the  Save  the 
Children  Federation  in  the  new 
American  Indian  Child  Program. 

A.  Bancroft  Wells,  for  many 
years  head  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 
Chamber  of  Commnerce  visitors’ 
service  department,  has  been 
named  general  manager  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Yreka 
(Ca.if. )  Siskiyou  Daily  News 
and  Weekly  Journal. 

Wilbur  C.  Peterson,  one-time 
owner-publisher 
of  the  Cedar  r.  sf 

Falls  (la.)  Rec- 
ord,  later  execu- 
tive  editor  of  the  i  *.9 

Columbus  (Ga.)  A 
Ledger,  and  the  'fc 
managing  editor  1 
of  the  Mansfield 
(O.)  News-Jour- 
nal,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  super- 
visor  of  refrig- 
eration  advertis¬ 
ing  at  Westing- 
house  Electric  Peterson 
App.iance  Division  at  Mansfield. 


On  The  Business  Side 


H.  DORSEY  NEWSON,  who  be¬ 
gan  a  newspaper  career  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  and 
the  advertising 
staff  of  the  New 
York  American,  K 

pointed  promo- 
tion  manager 

P^e  t  e  r^b  urg  K  f  b|M| 

Newson  recent- 
ly  was  public  :  ^  j 
relations  coun¬ 
sel  for  Maas  » 
store  in  St. 

Petersburg.  Newson  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  work  also  in  Washington 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


^ffow  many  of  your  young 
readers  would  like 
to  tour  the  globe? 

\||  „f  them,  naturally!  So  they’ll  closely  follow — 
and  envy — Rol)ert  Aconib’s  “Jack  and  Judy’’  as  they  go  ’round 
the  world  actually  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  cities  they  have  seen 
only  in  imagination.  With  the  lure  of  world  travel,  plus  the 
proved  appeal  of  Bihle  stories,  the  next  episcwle  of  “Jack  and 
Judy  in  Bihleland’’  will  attract — ami  hold — young  readers. 
Sequence  starts  Oct.  25 — wire  today  for  4  or  5  column  proofs! 


CHICAGO  SON-TIMES 


WANTED 

millions! 


FERD’NAND 


INTERNATIONAL 
LAUGH  MAKER 


DESCRIPTION: 

A  funny-looking  little  guy  armed  with  an 


ingratiating  personality  that  will  capture 
your  heart. 


HABITS: 


He  unfailingly  provokes  chuckles  six  days 
a  week  and  Sunday. 


REWARD: 

Top-ranking  readership  in  leading  news¬ 


papers. 


DAILY  STRIP: 
4-Col.  Size 


SUNDAY  PAGE; 

!/2t  VZ’  Standard,  Full  Tab. 


Wire  For  Sample  Proofs 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

970  EAST  4!no  street  NEW  VORK  CITY 
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with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  and  with  R.  H.  Macy, 
and  Gimbels  in  New  York.  He 
had  diplomatic  assignments  in 
World  War  I  and  was  under 
General  William  J.  Donovan  in 
World  War  II. 

Eugene  Sigafoose,  80,  dean 
of  Cincinnati  admen,  has  re 
tired  after  54  years’  service  with 
the  Times  -  Star.  Fellow  em¬ 
ployes  presented  him  with  a 
typewriter  to  indu.ge  his  hobby 
as  a  rhymester. 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  formerly 
in  the  advertising  departments 
of  New  York  City  newspapers, 
has  been  named  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  in  the  Network  Sales 
Department. 

E.  G.  Hoffsten,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  and  Evening 
News,  formerly  was  associate 
publisher  of  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald.  Prior  to  that  he 
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was  with  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Post-Dispatch  for  nine  years. 

J.  R.  McCaskill,  a  former 
member  of  the  circulation  staff 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  and 
various  other  Texas  newspapers, 
has  joined  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  El  Dorado 
(Ark.)  News-Times. 

I.  B.  Heistand,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  South¬ 
west  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Alfred  A.  Baum,  who  has 
been  associated 
with  the  New 
York  Post-Home 
News  ad  depart¬ 
ment  since  1943, 
has  been  named 
classified  d  i  s  - 
play  advertising 
manager.  Dur¬ 
ing  16  years  as 
an  adman  in 
New  York  City 
he  served  with 
the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  on 
the  retail  staff 
of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Davis  Merwin,  vicepresident 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantagraph,  has  been  assigned 
to  active  duty  with  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Willard  B.  Alton,  formerly 
assistant  advertising  manager, 
has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Berkeley  (  Calif. ) 
Gazette,  and  A.  T.  Horn,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ala¬ 
meda  (Calif.)  Times-Star,  has 
been  appointed  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Jack  Lawlor,  formerly  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Southwest  Wave, 
has  joined  the  Alameda  (Calif.) 
Times-Star  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Bradley  Tillotson,  former  as¬ 
sistant  stereotype  foreman  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  later  owner 
of  his  own  commercial  printing 
shop,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Ontario 
(Ore.)  Argus  Observer. 

Keith  Crow,  formerly  with 
the  Roseburg  ( Ore. )  News-Re¬ 
view,  has  been  named  advertis 
ing  manager  of  the  Newport 
(Ore.)  News. 

Teresa  Thorpe  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of 
Yakima  ( Wash.) 

Morning  Herald 
and  the  Daily 
Republic  as  a 
commercial  ar¬ 
tist.  Mi.ss  Thorpe 
did  advertising 
agency  work  in 
Portiand.  Ore. 

She  will  also 
serve  the  pro¬ 
motion  depart¬ 
ment  and  will 
sketch  new  mer- 
c  h  a  n  d  i  s  e  for 
stores  on  the  spot. 

Robert  Warren,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  B.  Stuht.  Stuht  will 
join  KTBI  in  nearby  Tacoma, 
having  bought  an  interest  in  the 
station.  Warren  came  to  the 
Times  in  1943  from  Lever  Bros. 
Stuht  was  formerly  commercial 
manager  for  KJR  in  Seattle. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“He  writes  better  in  bed!" 


( Pa. )  Evening  Bulletin  to  engage 
in  public  relations  work. 

John  J.  Kelly  has  left  the 
sports  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  to  re¬ 
sume  his  old  post  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  at  LaSalle  College 
in  Philade.phia. 

Don  Jennings,  of  the  state 
house  staff  of  the  United  Press 
bureau  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  bureau  of  U.P. 

A.  F.  Mahan,  Jr.,  has  resigned 
his  post  with  the 
Washington,  D. 

C.,  Associated 
Press  bureau  to 
become  assistant 
m.  e.  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.) 

Advertiser.  Ma¬ 
han  was  AP  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in 
Montgomery 
pric^  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  armed 
services  in  1942. 

He  began  as  a 
copy  boy  on  the  _ 

Knoxville  (Tenn. )  Sentinel  in 
1926,  and  has  since  been  also 
with  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  New  York  Post. 
He  was  PRO  for  the  Eastern 
Command  in  Europe. 

Charles  Preslar,  Jr.,  Univer 
sity  of  North  Carolina  graduate 
who  worked  as  reporter  on  the 
Hickory  (N.  C. )  Daily  Record 
during  the  summer,  has  enrolled 
in  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  Northwestern  University 
where  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
a  Master’s  degree  in  journalism. 

Tom  Cummings,  formerly  of 
the  Roane  County  Reporter  of 
Spencer,  W.  Va.,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Charleston  (S. 
C.)  Daily  Mail. 

Susan  Myrick  has  been  named 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Macon 
(Ga. )  Telegraph. 

Jeannette  Parham,  editorial 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

K.  BALARAMAN,  who  has  been 

news  editor  of  the  Madras 
(India)  The 
Hindu,  English  - 
language  daily, 
is  now  assign^ 
in  New  York 
City  as  a  for¬ 
eign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  his  pa¬ 
per.  Balaraman, 
an  officer  in  the 
Indian  Army 
during  the  war,  i 
served  as  cen-  -v# 
sor,  press  liai- 
son,  an  d  PRO.  Balaraman 
The  Hindu  has 
a  circu.ation  of  82,000. 

Jim  Owens,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  Radio  Daily,  has  joined 
Television  magazine  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  He  has  also  been  on 
the  staff  of  Women's  Wear  Daily 
and  before  that  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  in  New  York. 

Albert  E.  Abrahams,  police 
reporter  for  two  years  on  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Post-Standard, 
has  transferred  to  the  staff  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger. 
Both  newspapers  are  owned  by 
S.  I.  Newhouse. 

Howard  F.  Fenstemaker,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Bloomsburg 
( Pa. )  Press,  has  joined  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  as  city 
hall  reporter. 

Richard  Myers  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  Kenneth  Baylor,  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  W.  Va.,  graduate, 
and  John  McNichol,  formerly 
of  the  Renovo  (Pa.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  have  joined  the  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Sun. 

Samuel  Thatcher  has  been 
named  vicinity  editor  of  the 
Williamsport  ( Pa. )  Sun,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Emma  Camp¬ 
bell. 

Don  Fairbairn  has  resigned  as 
columnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
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Like  that  call? 

Like  it  when  tingling  autumn  mornings  put  an  extra  edge  on  your  breakfast  appetite?  And,  especially 
when  you  know  that  you’ll  have  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  on  those  tasty  hot  cakes? 

New  Englanders  are  mighty  proud  of  their  maple  syrup.  That’s  why  they’re  tapping  thousands  of 
maples  on  New  England's  hillside  farms  every  spring.  And  adding  millions  of  dollars  more  to  an 
already  high  income  region. 

New  England  maple  syrup  is  world  famous,  yet  the  processing  of  it  is  a  minor  industry.  And,  when 
hundreds  of  other  industries  can  overshadow  one  that  coins  millions,  it’s  time  you  realized  that  you 
have  a  prosperous,  diversified,  and  stable  market  within  easy  reach. 

So,  why  not  do  some  tapping  yourself?  Advertise  in  New  England’s  network  of  63  well-read  news¬ 
papers.  Bring  your  sales  story  into  2.201,521  homes  whose  owners  spent  3H  billion  dollars  last  year. 

Come  get  it! 


^ew  ^naiand  •  .  . 


^oin^  ^ 


real  in  ..  . 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINB-Bangor  Daily  Nawi  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ^  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Naw  Hamp- 
shira  Morning  Union  and  Man- 
chastar  Evening  Laadar. 

VERMONT — Barra  Tlmat  (E),  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free 
Praii  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Beverly  Timas 
(E),  Boston  Globa  (MSE),  Boston 
Globa  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  (S),  Boston  Record  & 
American  (MAE),  Boston  Sunday 
Advertiser  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise 
A  Times  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard- 
Times,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall  River 
Herald  News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Haverhill  Gaiatta  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MAE), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  Naw  Bedford  Sun¬ 
day  Standard  •  Timas  (S),  Naw 
Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 


Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  News  Tri¬ 
bune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  (MAE),  Worcester 
Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — West  Warwick 
Pawtuxat  Valley  Daily  Times  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence 
Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal 
(S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel 
(E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (MAE),  Dan¬ 
bury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  HarHord  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Journal  (E),  Meriden  Record  (M), 
Naw  Britain  Herald  (E),  Naw 
Haven  Register  (EAS),  New  Lon¬ 
don  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MAE),  Torrington  Regis¬ 
ter  (E),  Watarbury  Republican  A 
American  (MAE),  Watarbury  Re¬ 
publican  (MAS). 
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assistant  on  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
has  transferred  to  the  women's 
department  of  the  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Peggy  Pollard,  who 
left  to  attend  Barmore  School  in 
New  York  City. 

Jack  Craddock,  formerly  with 
the  news  staff  of  the  Henryetta 
( Okla. )  Free-Lance  has  joined 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  as  re¬ 
porter. 

Tony  Walker,  Sunday  editor¬ 
ial  columnist 
and  reporter  for 
the  Montgomery 
( A. a. )  Advertis¬ 
er  since  Sept., 

1947,  left  to  join 
the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press- 
Register  as  re¬ 
porter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  t 

Walker  came  to 
the  Advertiser 
upon  his  separa¬ 
tion  from  the 
Army  Air  Force  Walker 

where  he  was  attached  to  the 
PRO. 

Joseph  H.  Summers  has  joined 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press.  He  was  associate 
editor  of  The  Mail,  Minneapolis 
newspaper  that  ceased  opera¬ 
tions  August  11.  and  for  10 
years  was  a  police  reporter  for 
the  old  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Times-Tribune,  and  Times. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Bell,  music 
critic,  assistant  drama  editor  ahd 
conductor  of  a  c  assical  records 
column  for  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post,  has  become  president  of 
the  Cincinnati  Newspaper  Guild, 
succeeding  Edward  Mitchell, 
who  resigned  recently  as  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Post.  Mrs. 
Bel.,  first  woman  guild  president 
in  Cincinnati,  is  a  former  super¬ 
intendent  of  music  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  public  schools. 

Sanford  Goltz.  political  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  Editorial  Association, 
succeeding  Rex  Karney,  also  a 
political  writer. 

Ralph  Cannon  has  resigned 
as  sports  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Herald  American.  Leo  Fischer 
continues  in  charge  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  American  sports  section  as 
editor. 

Tom  Hammond  has  resigned 
from  the  public  service  staff  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Vernon  Smylie,  formerly  with 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post, 
and  Lynn  E.  Jackson,  veteran 
Texas  newsman,  have  joined  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

J.  B.  Stephans,  m.  e.  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has  been 
named  acting  commander  of  the 
Houston  Naval  Reserve  brigade. 

George  Dolan,  former  Temple 
(Tex.)  Telegram  reporter,  has 
Joined  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram  sports  staff. 

George  R.  Cory,  Jr.,  previ¬ 
ously  on  the  Phoenix  ( Arlz. ) 
Gazette,  and  Ruel  N.  Wright, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  city 
staff  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 


Enterprise,  have  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Louisville  (Ky. ) 
Courier -Journal. 

Roy  Steinfort,  former  sports 
publicity  director  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

John  Sanford,  city  editor, 
Reno.  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette, 
has  advanced  to  the  editorship 
to  succeed  Merrill  S.  Gaffney,  re¬ 
signed  to  join  a  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  magazine. 

Joseph  R.  Jackson,  formerly 
telegraph  editor,  has  been  named 
managing  editor,  a  new  position 
on  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening 
Gazette. 

Mel  Snow,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Ontario  ( Ore. )  Argus- 
Observer,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Rock  Springs  ( Wyo. )  Daily 
Rocket  as  news  editor. 

Joe  D.  Thom  ISON  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Madras  (Ore.) 
Pioneer  to  serve  as  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Prineville  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  The  Dalles  ( Ore. ) 
Chronicle. 

George  Getze,  police  reporter 
of  the  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  new  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  as  general  reporter. 

June  Schwartz,  in  the  society 
department  of  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times  for 
the  past  two  years,  resigned  to 
work  on  her  masters  degree  at 
Columbia  University.  She  is  re¬ 
placed  by  Frances  Dewberry, 
use  graduate. 

Juanita  Robinson,  University 
of  Southern  California  gradu¬ 
ate,  has  replaced  June  Healy  on 
the  North  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times. 

Jeanne  Simmonds,  University 
of  Oregon  graduate,  has  re¬ 
placed  Mrs.  Barbara  Broeking 
in  the  Burbank  office  of  the 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Vol¬ 
ley  Times. 

Jack  McDonald,  sports  editor. 
Son  Francisco  Call  Bulletin,  is 
newly-elected  president  of  the 
Northern  California  Football 
Writers’  Association.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bill  Leiser,  sports  editor. 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Henry  Santienstevan,  former 
reporter  on  the  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News,  has  left 
to  become  editor  of  CIO  News 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Edwin  Pope,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Athens  (Ga. )  Banner- 
Herald,  has  joined  the  United 
Press  in  Atlanta. 

Wedding  Bells 

FOSTER  NESBITT  BARCLAY, 

news  editor  of  the  (^tawa 
bureau  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
to  Mary  Eleanor  D’Arcy. 

Billie  Ruth  Wilson,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar  libra¬ 
rian,  and  John  Kinnach,  recent¬ 
ly,  in  Memphis. 

Robert  Moskin,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Star,  and  Doris  M. 
Bloch,  New  York  City,  Oct.  7. 

Nevin  Carmen,  reporter  for 
the  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record,  and  Marion  Askham  at 
Milford,  Pa.,  Sept.  11. 


HENRY  PHILLIPS,  82,  former 

advertising  manager  of  the  old 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
Sept.  28.  He  later  became  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Syracuse  Post  and 
following  merger  of  the  Post 
and  Standard,  remained  with 
the  new  Post-Standard. 

Robert  Alexander  Cochrane, 
76,  who  commenced  his  career 
as  a  correspondent  for  the  Glos- 
gow  (Scot. and)  Evening  Times 
and  Glasgow  Herald,  died  at 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  recently.  He 
was  successively  editor  of  the 
Scottish  Reformer,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Glasgow  Daily  Record 
and  Mail,  acting  editor  of  the 
New  Illustrated,  London  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire,  and  associate  editor 
of  the  Montreal  Standard. 

John  W.  Steger,  43,  news  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Oct.  3.  Steger  won  many 
awards  for  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  during  his  28  years  as  a 
Tribune  cameraman. 

Edwin  C.  Johnson,  52,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Oct.  2.  He  worked 
on  Chicago  newspapers  38  years. 

Earl  Rowe,  69,  night  sports 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  Oct.  2.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  old  New  York  'Tele¬ 
gram  in  1921.  He  became  night 
sports  editor  in  1926,  before  the 
paper  merged  with  the  old  New 
York  World. 

Henry  K.  W.  Welch,  82,  for 
many  years  an  executive  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Oct. 
1.  He  was  a  prominent  business 
leader. 

Mrs.  Grace  Jewett  Austin, 
76,  poet  and  former  IMnois 
newspaper  woman.  Sept.  27,  in 
Dallas,  Tex.  For  25  years  she 
was  society  editor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph. 

O.  O.  Ballard,  80,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  Sept.  20. 

Tom  Martin,  56,  for  many 
years  a  columnist  for  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman  and 
other  newspapers,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Legislature  in 
1917,  in  Fredericksburg,  Tex, 
Sept.  21. 

Donald  Roderick  Munro,  75, 
co-founder  of  the  Oceanside 
(Cal).  Tribune,  died  Sept.  30,  In 
Oceanside,  after  a  year’s  illness. 

William  I.  Platt,  39,  former 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
Sept.  23. 

Constance  Lewis,  25,  woman’s 
department  make-up  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
Sept.  28. 

Lawrence  Smith,  70,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Dyersville 
(la.)  Commercial,  at  his  home 
in  Dyersville  Aug.  30. 

John  E.  Dowell,  56,  publisher 
of  the  Adrian  (Mo.)  Journal, 
recently  at  a  Kansas  City  hos¬ 
pital.  Dowell  previously  had 
been  employed  by  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  the  Seattle 
( Wash. )  Post-Intelligencer. 

Edward  G.  Pinkham,  72,  cor¬ 
respondent  who  covered  news 
stories  in  almost  every  state  of 


the  union  in  long  service  with  1 
the  Kansas  City  ( Mo. )  Star, 
Sept.  12  at  Atherton,  Calif.  % 
had  retired  in  1932. 

Milton  Cornell  Lane,  66,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Victorlo 
( B.  C. )  Colonist,  Sept.  20.  Since 
1938  he  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Vancouver  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince.  He  had  also  been  with 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press,  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Post, 
and  the  Edmonton  (Alb.)  Bul¬ 
letin.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Georgie  Lane,  now  a 
reporter  on  the  Vancouver 
( B.C. )  Sun. 

Howard  M.  Doughty,  74,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Ipswich 
(Mass.)  Chronicle,  Sept.  20.  He 
purchased  the  Chronicle  in  1930. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRES,S  OF  AUGUST  24, 1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Acts  of  March  3,  19.33,  and  July  2, 
ms,  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
Fourth  Estate  published  weekly  at  New 
York  18,  N.  Y.  for  October  1,  1948,  SUU 
of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.; 
Before  me,  a  Notary  Puldic  in  and  for  the 
State  and  Coun^  aforesaid,  personally  ap. 
peared  Charles  T.  Stuart,  who,  having  httn 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  Is  the  Publisher  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE, 

and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  bis 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  ^ 
the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts 
of  Match  3,  1933  and  July  2,  1946,  em¬ 
bodied  in  section  337,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addres.ses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  matuiging  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Chsu’les  T.  Stuart,  44  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Editor,  Robert  U.  Brown,  6  Sunnybrook 
Road,  Brotuville,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker, 
32  Orchard  Ave.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Business  Manager,  Charles  T.  Stuart, 
44  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Company,  Inc., 
1473  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Stockholders:  Marten  E.  Pew  Estate,  Wad¬ 
ing  River,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  James  W.  Brown, 
Jr.,  R.F.D.  1,  Westport,  Conn.;  Robert  U. 
Brown,  5  Sunnybrook  Road,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.;  Virginia  Brown,  234  Valentine  Lane, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Charlotte  Brown  Stephens, 
234  Valentine  l^ne,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Helen 
Brown  Young,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y.;  Matil 
Brown  Spencer,  Darlington,  Maryland, 
Charles  T.  Stuart,  44  Gramercy  Park,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  arc: 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  hooks  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  up¬ 
on  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  as  to  the  citcum.stances  and  conditiiw 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  boob 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  aud  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  ither  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

3.  "rhat  the  average  number  of  copies 
of  each  issue  of  this  publicatiou  sold  or 
distributed  through  the  maiis  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 
16,333. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
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Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
20th  day  of  September,  1948. 

Arline  Demar,  Notary  Public. 
New  York  County,  No.  131,  Reg.  181-D-9. 
Commission  expires  March  30,  1949. 
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1949  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MARKET  GUIDE 

THE  LATEST  FACTS  ABOUT  1453  MARKETS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Compiled  to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of  Sales  Managers,  Advertising  Directors, 

Agency  Executives,  Space  Buyers,  Market  Research  Specialists,  and  Business 
Reference  Libraries. 

For  the  25th  consecutive  year,  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  presents  the 
latest  facts  about  the  key  markets  of  this  country  and  Canada.  Here  is  the  only  annually  revised 
survey  of  its  kind,  designed  particularly  for  executives  who  must  have  reliable  market  data 
upon  which  to  base  imponant  decisions.  Because  of  its  proved  usefulness,  the  MARKET 
GUIDE  is  now  generally  accepted  as  "the  authority  for  peninent  marketing  information  in 
standardized  and  easily  usable  form." 

Besides  its  important  survey  features,  this  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  made 
doubly  valuable  by  the  addition  of  a  separate  section  of  large  State  maps,  based  on  an  entirely 
new  principle.  Here  is  the  last  word  in  visualizing  the  trade  areas  of  the  country’s  key  market¬ 
ing  centers. 

You  Get  DOUBLE  VALUE  As  We  Celebrate 

The  NEW  E  &  P  system  of  indicating  trade  areas  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  special 
feature  of  the  Anniversary  Edition.  It  not  only  shows  the  extent  of  each  market  area,  but 
also  indicates  clearly  and  fairly  the  inter-relation  of  neighboring  markets.  Under  the  old 
system  of  using  solid  colors  to  show  trade  areas,  it  was  frequendy  impossible  to  show  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  one  market  without  swallowing  up  a  portion  of  a  nearby  market 


SAVE  25%  BY  ORDERING  NOW 


IMPORTANT  MESSAGE  TO  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS— If  you  have  not  reserved  space  in 
this  important  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  1949 
MARKET  GUIDE,  we  suggest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reach  those 
who  Make  Decisions  where  National  Advertising 
is  concerned.  It  is  a  way  by  which — for  an  entire 
year — these  executives  can  be  spoken  to,  indmately, 
through  a  medium  they  refer  to  for  twelve  months. 
Write  for  rates,  etc. 


Send  your  order  NOW.  with  remittance,  and  you  may  have  thei 
1949  MARKET  GUIDE  with  Key  Market  Map  Section  (regular 
price  $5.00)  at  the  Special  Prepublication  Price  oi . $3.75 
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SYNDICATES 

A  Teen-Age  Column 
Grows  into  Syndicate 


By  Carle  Hodge 

WHEN  THE  Camden  (N.  J.) 

Courier-Post’s  editor,  Frank 
Ryan,  assigned  pretty  Pat  Wliite, 
a  local  teen¬ 
ager,  to  write  a 
column,  he  un- 
i  ntent  ion- 
ally  built  the 
cornerstone  for 
a  new  syndi¬ 
cate. 

An  Editor  & 

Publisher  story 
(Aug.  14)  told 
how  18-year-old 
Pat’s  Teen  Pan 
Alley,  a  breezy 
report  on  what  Stretch 
every  young 
teener  should  know  about  such 
things  as  clothes  and  books,  had 
become  a  first-rate  reader-getter 
for  the  C-P.  Many  editors  wrote 
Camden  to  ask  if  they  could 
buy  Pat’s  articles.  This  inspired 
ex-WAC  Major  Jane  Stretch, 
secretary  of  the  papers  and 
daughter  of  their  publisher 
Harold  A.  Stretch. 

Why  not  a  syndicate,  she 
asked  her  father,  with  Teen  Pan 
Alley  as  a  starter!  He  gave  his 
nod.  and  Mass  Stretch  asked 
Virginia  Weaver  Wilton,  Cou¬ 
rier-Post  promotion  manager,  to 
join  her. 

It  was  Miss  Wilton,  once  as¬ 
sistant  sales  promotion  chief  of 
the  late  Philadelphia  Record, 
who  first  proposed  Pat,  her 
niece,  as  a  columnist. 

She  will  be  business  manager- 
editor  of  the  syndicate — tenta¬ 
tively  titled  Jayvee  Features — 
and  Miss  Stretch  president. 

Besides  thrice-weekly  Teen 
Pan  Alley,  the  two  women  will 
start,  probably  Nov.  1,  with  three 
other  listings:  a  stamp  column 
by  Philatelist  Elmer  Pratt; 
Heavenly  Days,  a  daily  horo¬ 
scope  in  poetry  by  “Celeste.” 
and  a  sports  feature  by  Jim 
Eadline. 

Jane  Stretch  was  a  public  li¬ 
brarian  while  attendinf'  the 
College, of  New  Rochelle,  work¬ 
ed  in  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  promotion  department  and 
then  for  Manhattan’s  Brown  & 
Tarcher  ad  agency. 

In  the  first  WAC  OCS  class, 
she  later  served  38  months  over¬ 
sea.  Returning,  she  joined  her 
father,  then  Philadelphia  In- 
<juirer  advertising  director. 
When  he  bought  the  twin  Cam¬ 
den  dailies  18  months  ago,  she 
went  along. 

The  Ftumies  Business 

SHMOOS  are  news.  A  Bridge 

port  restaurant  is  selling 
Shmoo  Sandwiches  and  a  Spring- 
field.  Ill.,  produceman  gourds 
which  simulate  At  (L’il  Abner) 
Capp’s  bewhiskered  gourd¬ 
shaped  little  whatzits.  The  nth 
Military  Air  Squadron,  airlift¬ 
ing  supplies  into  Berlin,  cabled 
Capp  that  parachuting  a  dozen 


shmoos  down  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  would  end  all  ills. 

Going  to  the  dogs  are  char¬ 
acters  in  George  Wunder’s  Ter¬ 
ry.  ’The  strip,  reports  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  Marcia  Winn,  is 
supplying  names  for  boxers  at 
a  Glenview,  Ill.,  kennel.  Dogs 
are  named  Hot  Shot  Charlie, 
Dragon  Lady,  Terry. 

Students  in  Prof.  Harvey  Zor- 
baugh’s  New  York  University 
comics  workshop  will  visit 
King  Features  Syndicate  offices 
Oct.  13  to  hear  talks  by  KFS 
comics  editor  Sylvan  Byck,  Joe 
Musial.  Hal  Foster  and  Fred 
Lasswell. 

‘Ham  on  Wry 

HAM  WENT  to  AP  on  his 

lunch  hour,  and  simply  stayed. 
In  1940  jolly  Joe  (’Ham)  Cun¬ 
ningham,  the  paunchy  220- 
pounder  who  creates  AP  News- 
features’  wry,  sly  Hit  ’n’  Run, 
was  office  boy  for  a  moviemak¬ 
er  across  Rockefeller  Plaza  from 
the  AP  building. 

A  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute  art  gradu¬ 
ate,  ’Ham  has 
been  promised 
a  spot  in  the 
film  firm’s  art 
crew.  ’That  de- 
partment. 
though,  mov^ 
to  Hollywood, 
and  he  was  left 
holding  the  file 
cabinet.  So  one 
lunch  hour  he 
stepped  over  to  'ham 
AFW,  got  a  job 
inking-in  its  crossword  puzzles 
and,  but  for  three  wartime 
years,  has  been  there  ever  since. 
His  panel  and  color  page,  al¬ 
most  three  years  old  now,  ap¬ 
pear  in  75-odd  papers. 

Brooklyn-born  Joe  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  first  effort,  in  1942,  at 
paneling  was  The  New  Army 
Game,  a  takeoff  on  the  life  of 
draftees.  But  after  four  months 
the  Army  invited  him  to  play 
the  game. 

Drafted  into  the  engineers,  he 
spent  six  weeks  digging  ditches 
before  being  shipped  to  Lon¬ 
don.  For  a  transport  colonel  he 
met  there  'Ham  drew  valentines, 
one  for  the  officer’s  wife  and 
one  for  the  officer’s  friend. 

In  gratitude  the  colonel:  1) 
supplied  ’Ham  a  private  com¬ 
partment  on  a  Scotland-bound 
train — at  a  time  majors  were 
riding  in  uppers,  and  2)  got 
Ham  onto  Yank’s  art  staff. 

For  Yank  Cunningham  was 
supposed  to  draw  cartoons  and 
map  layouts,  but  after  two 
months  Photographer  Steve 
Derry  was  stricken  with  pneu¬ 
monia  and  he  began  doubling 
as  photog-artist. 

It  was  as  a  photographer  that 
he  covered  the  invasion.  As¬ 
signed  to  jump  then  with  the 
paratroopers,  he  practice-jumped 


five  times.  On  D-Day,  though, 
he  pushed  over  aboard  an  LCI. 

For  54  frontline  days  he 
snapped  shots  for  the  picture 
pool,  many  of  them  prize-win¬ 
ning  pix,  before  he  was  flown 
home  to  work  a  year  in  the  GI 
magazine’s  Manhattan  office. 

He  no  sooner  returned  to  AP 
in  November,  1945,  than  he  be¬ 
gan  adding  on  50  pounds  and 
trying  to  talk  APN  (General  Fea¬ 
ture  Editor  Joe  Wing  into  let- 
ing  him  try  another  panel. 

The  sample  sketches  he  sub¬ 
mitted  mirrored  his  droll,  dry 
wit  ( a  baby  frog  said  to  its 
mother:  “Mama,  I  think  I  have 
a  man  in  my  throat!”)  and 
many  of  the  characters  were 
caricatures  of  bulky  Ham  him¬ 
self. 

Wing  christened  the  compact 
one-column  panel  Hit  ’n’  Run, 
and  it  first  appeared  in  January, 
1946.  Now  at  least  two  dailies 
regularly  front-page  it. 

Joe  Cunningham  is  an  avid 
baseball  fan  (the  Dodgers,  natu¬ 
rally)  and  home  movieman.  In 
10  years  he  has  shot,  he  figures, 
15.000  feet  of  movie  film. 

His  three-year-old  son  and 
three-months-old  daughter  ap¬ 
pear  on  almost  as  much  film  as 
many  Hollywood  stars. 

■ 

Kerr  Named  Head 
Of  Ohio  Select  List 

Columbus,  O. — R.  Kenneth 
Kerr,  publisher  of  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  Eagle-Gazette,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  Select 
List  of  Newspapers  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  49  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  executives  here  last 
weekend.  Kerr  succeeded  R.  L. 
Heminger,  publisher  of  the 
Findlay  Republican-Courier. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
Frank  Spencer,  Newark  Advo¬ 
cate,  vicepresident,  and  Oliver 
Amos,  Sidney  Journal,  secre¬ 
tary.  Directors  named  for  three- 
year  terms  are:  Hamilton  Mc- 
Peck,  Bellefontaine  Examiner; 
C.  G.  Linham,  Portsmouth 
Times,  and  Mr.  Amos. 


Indiana  Press 
Fights  Secrecy 
On  Public  Data 

Indiana  newspaper  leaders 
have  called  for  an  end  to  public 
welfare  record  secrecy  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Government’s 
“matching  fund”  arrangement 
with  the  states. 

At  a  meeting  Oct.  2,  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association 
board  of  directors  unanimously 
resolved  “to  work  toward  repeal 
of  the  said  sections  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act  and  the  state  law  and 
substitute  therefore  a  require¬ 
ment  that  all  records  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Department  shall 
be  open  to  public  inspection.” 

HSPA  has  sent  copies  of  the 
resolution  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  Indiana. 

Directors  of  the  Association 
a’.so  agreed  to  fight  for  repeal 
of  the  Indiana  law  which  places 
disclosure  of  birth,  death  and 
disease  records  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  state  and  local  health 
officials.  Known  as  Indiana’s 
Vital  Statistics  law,  the  statute 
empowers  health  officers  to  with- 
ho.d  from  the  public  and  the 
press  statistics  which,  health  of¬ 
ficials  claim,  “involve  private 
matters  of  private  individuals.” 

Other  major  actions  taken  by 
directors  of  the  Indiana  press 
association  include  arrangements 
for  the  first  state  wide  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  conference  at 
the  Indiana  University  campus 
Nov.  13-14  and  approval  of  a 
summer  interneship  program  on 
state  newspapers  for  college 
journalism  students.  President 
Tom  H.  Keene  of  the  Elkhart 
Daily  Truth  presided  at  the 
meeting. 

■ 

Would  Save  Power 

Ottawa — ^The  Ottawa  Journal 
and  Ottawa  Citizen  have  offered 
to  dispense  with  their  “five- 
o’clock  edition”  runs  on  certain 
days  to  assist  in  the  Ontario 
shortage  of  power. 


Here's  a  power  to  reckon  with 

. .  a  growing  generation  of 
teen-agers  whose  ever-increasing  demands 

already  help  support  entire  industries. 

It’s  the  power  that  “makes”  movie  stars, 
band  leaders,  comic  strips,  and  magazines. 

It  can  make  a  substantial  part  of 
your  circulation,  too! 


) 


Move  into  this  new  orbit  by  gearing 
your  newspaper  to  the  trend.  Give  a  thought 
to  features  with  a  teen-age  flair.  -Here 
are  some  you’ll  want  prices  on: 


COMICS:  Harold  Teen  *  Aggie  Mack  •  Sport  Panels 
COLUMNS:  Teen-age  Advice  •  Correct  Thing  *  Beauty 
Heart-to-Heart  Talks  *  Hollywood  *  Popular  Records 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  «c 

M  SIOTT  manager  news  BUIlOING  New  Yeik  17  TRIBUNE  TOWER  CKxoge. 
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Comic  Artists 
Draw  Panels  in 
Safety  Contest 

Eight  NEA  and  United  Fea¬ 
tures  comic  strip  artists  have 
contributed  their  talents  to  a 
"Back-to-School  Safety  Funnies 
Contest,”  a  public  service  pro¬ 
motion  currently  being  launcned 
by  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

The  contest  was  designed  by 
Charles  Schneider,  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  promotion  editor,  and  ar¬ 
range  with  the  cooperation  of 
NEA  Service  and  United  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Each  of  the  eight  artists  sub¬ 
mitted  one  drawing  showing  the 
favorite  characters  of  his  strip 
committing  some  safety  blunder. 
The  sponsoring  newspaper  prints 
one  drawing  each  day  for  eight 
days.  Children  under  12  years 
of  age  are  invited  to  tell  what 
basic  safety  rule  is  being  broken 
in  each  sketch,  and  write  a  25- 
word  statement  telling  “What 
Safety  Rule  Is  Most  Important 
to  Me.”  Judging  is  on  the  basis 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  identified 
broken  safety  rules,  and  finally, 
for  the  logic,  emphasis  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  additional  state¬ 
ment. 

United  Features’  Ernie  Bush- 
miller  provided  a  panel  showing 
little  Nancy  observing  Sluggo 
descend  with  a  thud  after  hav¬ 
ing  stepped  on  a  carelessly 
placed  roller  skate.  NEA’s  J.  R. 
Williams  contributed  Worry 
Wart — with  hat  askew,  tongue 
out  and  shirt  tails  flapping  in 
the  breeze — dashing  out  into  the 
street  after  a  ball. 

Other  artists  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  efforts  to  the 
Safety  Funnies  Contest  are:  A1 
Vermeer,  Merrill  Blosser,  Edgar 
E.  Martin,  William  Freyse  and 
Leslie  Turner,  all  of  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  Gus  Ariola  of  United 
Features. 

Among  the  prizes  offered  in 
the  contest  are  some  which  have 
a  safety  feature  of  their  own. 
One  of  these  is  a  Safety  Um¬ 
brella  of  transparent  plastic  that 
enables  the  user  to  observe  on¬ 
coming  traffic. 

Ned  Dearborn,  president  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  in 
endorsing  the  contest  said:  “The 
appeal  of  comics  to  children  is 
utilized  in  the  contest  to  teach 
safety  in  a  pleasant,  natural 
way,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  help 
prevent  many  accidents  and 
save  many  young  lives.” 

■ 

Kelly-Smith  Opens 
Office  in  Syracuse 

Frank  W.  Miller,  president  of 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative,  has  announced  the 
opening  of  the  firm’s  ninth  of¬ 
fice,  in  Union  Building,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y. 

Manager  is  Arthur  J.  Gordon, 
for  many  years  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  and  more  recently 
general  manager  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  effective  Jan.  1, 
1M9,  both  will  be  represented 
in  the  general  advertising  field 
by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Library  Seminar 
Open  to  Women 

Women  will  be  admitted  to 
the  American  Press  Institute 
seminar  for  newspaper  librar¬ 
ians  beginning  Dec.  6  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  Director 
Floyd  Taylor  has  announced. 

“This  decision  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  lact  that  we  were 
able  to  solve  the  problem  of 
housing  women  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  campus,”  Taylor  said.  “Sev¬ 
eral  newspapers,  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  nominate  women  librar¬ 
ians.  We  were  able  to  find 
rooms  for  them  in  one  of  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  finest  residence  halls. 
Next  year  we  may  be  able  to 
admit  women  to  all  seminars.” 

The  deadline  for  nominations 
for  the  librarians’  seminar  is 
Oct.  25.  The  deadline  for  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  picture  seminar 
is  Oct.  11.  The  picture  seminar 
will  begin  Nov.  8. 

Safety  Holiday 
In  Wichita  Wins 
Public  Acclaim 

Wichita,  Kans.  —  An  editorial 
deploring  the  number  of  deaths 
and  injuries  on  the  highways 
during  the  Labor  Day  holiday, 
published  in  the  Wichita  Beacon 
started  the  ball  rolling  for  an 
unique  traffic  safety  observance 
here  Sept.  30. 

It  was  a  “Safety  Holiday,” 
which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Beacon  and  the  Wichita  Police 
Department  as  an  outgrowth  of 
an  editorial  suggested  by  Max 
Levand,  president  of  the  Wichita 
Beacon  Publishing  Co. 

The  editorial  urged  that  a 
“holiday”  on  accidents  be  ob¬ 
served,  just  like  Fourth  of  July 
is  observed  as  an  Independence 
Day  holiday  or  any  other  nation¬ 
al  holiday.  A  parade,  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  “holiday,”  at¬ 
tracted  an  estimated  75,000. 

Featured  in  the  line  of  march 
were  scores  of  floats,  all  of  them 
stressing  the  safety  theme;  seven 
bands,  150  horses  and  riders, 
military  equipment  and  1,000 
boys  and  girls  riding  bicycles. 
Trophies  were  awarded  to  the 
schools  having  the  best  floats 
and  prizes  were  given  to  bicycle 
riders.  The  Wichita  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  participated 
with  several  floats.  Trucks  towed 
wrecked  cars  bearing  traffic 
safety  legends. 

A  colorful  and  brilliant  spec¬ 
tacle — and  at  the  same  time 
driving  home  the  safety  theme 
— the  parade  required  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  pass  the 
reviewing  stand.  j 

Gov.  Frank  Carlson  of  Kansas 
rode  in  the  parade  with  Ned  H.  I 
Dearborn  of  Chicago,  president 
of  the  National  Safety  Council. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  pa-  I 
rade.  one  of  Wichita’s  downtown 
streets  was  roped  off  for  a  street 
dance  which  lasted  two  hours. 

“Wichita  has  set  an  example 
which  might  well  be  fo' lowed 
by  every  community  in  the  na¬ 
tion.”  Dearborn  declared.  He 
said  he  would  urge  Congress  to  | 
set  aside  a  certain  date  as  a  na-  I 
tional  “safety  holiday.”  I 
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''Lend  me  your  ears”  says  science 


It’s  no  accident  that  you  hear  so  clearly  when  you 
pick  up  your  telephone.  Bell  Laboratories  engi¬ 
neers  are  constantly  at  work  to  make  listening 
easy  for  you. 

Vi  hen  these  engineers  design  a  method  to  bring 
speech  still  more  clearly  to  your  ears,  the  new 
circuit  is  given  many  scientific  tests.  Then  it  gets  a 
final  check  from  a  “Sounding  Board”  like  the  one 
pictured  above. 

Th  is  check  shows  just  how  the  system  will  work  in 
actual  u.se.  The  men  and  women  represent  you  and 
many  millions  of  other  telephone  listeners.  Their 
trained  ears  check  syllables,  words  and  sentences  as 
they  come  over  the  telephones.  While  they  listen, 
they  write  down  their  ratings. 

The  Board  memhers  give  approval  only  when  they 
are  sure  that  the  voice  they  hear  is  natural  in  tone, 
clear  in  quality  and  easily  understood.  Not  until 
they  are  certain  the  circuit  will  suit  your  ear  is  it 
put  into  use. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

BELL  TELEPHONE  LABORATORIES  ^  great  research  organization,  working 
to  bring  you  the  best  possible  telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
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When  copy 


INTERTYPE  MIXERS  SAVE  TIME  ON  COMPOSITION 


AND  ON  MAKEUP 


INTERTYPE 


Complicated  copy  is  easy  to  set  on  an  Inter¬ 
type  Mixer  equipped  with  modem  Intertype 
improvements.  Mixed  display  and  overhang 
slugs  are  available  from  the  keyboard.  This 
eliminates  time-consuming  hand  justifi- 
cation  and  “cutting-in.”  Other  profitable 
advantages  are  less  risk  of  pieing,  fewer 


work-ups  on  the  press,  and  no  need  for  extra 
inventories  of  display  type.  •  With  a  modern 
Intertype  Mixer  in  your  shop,  you  can  set 
your  complex  copy  at  least  three  times  faster 
Ifc.  than  by  hand.. .This  is  but  one  of  many 
A  Intertype  developments  that  make  for 
V  greater  composing-room  efficiency.  ■«  n.  iex 


Eqnipment  Review  Section 

PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  NEW  PLANTS 


San  Jose  Papers 
Doubling  Space 

A  TWO-STEP  expaosion  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  double  exist¬ 
ing  floor  space  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  Herald  and 
San  Jose  News  Is  announced  by 
Harold  C.  Hayes,  co-publisher. 

Now  under  way  Ls  remodeling 
of  a  building  adjacent  to  the 
News  and  the  construction  of 
a  two-story  building  on  a  plot 
35  by  126.5  feet.  The  new  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete. 

The  two  added  buildings  will 
house  the  executive  offices,  edi¬ 
torial  departments,  photograhic 
studio  and  dark  room,  purchas¬ 
ing  office,  storeroom  and  dress¬ 
ing  rooms,  library  and  an  en¬ 
larged  engraving  department  for 
the  two  San  Jose  dallies. 

These  additions  will  enable 
expansion  of  the  mechanical, 
business,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion  department 
space  in  the  present  building, 
which  is  50  by  271  feet.  These 
moves  provide  27,000  feet  of 
floor  space,  13,000  more  than  at 
present.  This  enlargement 
should  be  completed  around  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Next  step  in  the  long-range 
improvement  plan  will  be  a 
separate  addition  to  house  the 
new  press  which  is  scheduled 
for  delivery  early  in  1950.  The 
press  is  a  seven-unit  Goss  ca¬ 
pable  of  printing  three  colors 
and  black. 

Space  for  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  was  provided  by  gradual 
acquisition  of  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  block  in  which  the  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald  and  News  is  lo¬ 
cated. 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  Building. 


American  Weekly  Plant  in  San  Francisco. 


Home  of  Yakima  Republic  and  Herald. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Yakima  Dailies'  Home 
Completely  Revamped 

THE  RAPID  growth  of  Yakima, 

and  the  Yakima  Valley,  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  has  forced 
the  Yakima  newspapers  Republic 
(evening),  and  Herald  (morn- 
ing-Sunday) — to  revamp  and  ex¬ 
pand  plant  facilities  prior  to  the 
contemplated  construction  of  a 
new  edifice. 

Several  divisions  of  the  plant 
have  completed  their  expansion 
programs  recently.  Others  have 
been  settled  during  the  past 
several  years.  Just  completed 
is  the  removal  of  the  engraving 
department  from  previous  sec¬ 
ond-floor  quarters  to  the  base¬ 
ment  which  has  been  extended 
and  fitted,  custom-made,  for  the 
engraving  department. 

One  of  the  biggest  things  the 
dailies  are  proud  of  in  their 
plant  revamping  job  is  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  ATF  Color  Pre¬ 
cision  Camera.  Photography  is 
receiving  major  attention  in  the 
expansion  program  for  the 
Yakima  dailies. 

Moving  up  to  the  main  floor, 
the  modernization  program  is  in 
startling  evidence.  This  expan¬ 
sive  room  is  now  sound-proof; 
the  old  counter — formerly  lo¬ 
cated  well  in  from  the  main  en¬ 
trance — has  been  moved  out  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  Second 
Avenue  entrance,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  several  more  square  feet  of 
much -needed  space  for  more 
deslu  for  the  required  person¬ 
nel  increase.  Modern  fluorescent 
lighting  was  installed  here,  as 
has  been  done  throughout  the 
building. 

And  here,  too,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  central  switch¬ 
board  for  the  plant,  one  of  the 
largest  switchboards  in  the  city. 
To  provide  more  efficient  serv¬ 
ice  for  th(B  public,  as  well  as 
for  better  in-plant  efficiency,  the 
big  new  switchboard  is  operated 
by  two  full-time  operators.  Miss 
Jeanne  Davidson  and  Miss  Betty 
Wiley,  both  formerly  with  the 
Yakima  office  of  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.  And 
two  regular  staff  members  fill 
out  part-time  at  the  board.  In¬ 
side  capacity  of  the  big  board 
is  50  extensions. 

Several  years  ago  additional 
space  was  taken  over  by  the 
publishing  company,  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  store  space,  south  of 
the  plant  building,  and  here 
modern  private  executive  offices 
were  provided  for  Publisher 
and  General  Manager,  Ted 
Robertson;  Business  Manager 
Gregory  Lutz,  and  Production 
Mlanager  William  Schunke.  Al¬ 
so  having  private  offices  in  this 
area  are  News  Director  S.  I. 
Anthon  and  Personnel  Director 
Carl  Jones. 

These  private  offices  connect 
with  the  Business  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  offices  through  a  short  hall¬ 
way,  and  above  the  hall  door, 
on  the  Business  Office  side,  is 
a  picture  of  Col.  W.  W.  Robert¬ 
son,  illuminated  24  hours  a  day, 
every  day.  He  purchased  the 
then  weekly  Yakima  Daily  Re¬ 
public  on  Jan.  1,  1898.  In  1905 
Col.  Robertson  moved  the 
paper’s  original  location  from 
9  N.  2nd  St.  to  its  present  lo¬ 
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cation,  a  short  distance  north, 
on  the  corner  of  N.  2nd  and 
“A”  streets,  where  his  son,  Ted, 
the  present  publisher,  and  a 
staff  of  175  workers  continue 
the  enterprise. 

In  1913  Col.  Robertson  bought 
the  Yakima  Morning  Herald, 
and,  though  published  in  the 
Republic  Publishing  Co.  build¬ 
ing,  it  has  ever  been  main¬ 
tained  as  a  separate  newspaper. 
In  1928  the  Republic  Publishing 
Co.  was  formed  as  publisher  of 
both  newspapers.  Col.  Robert¬ 
son  died  in  1938. 

Where  formerly  the  engraving 
department  and  morgue  were 
located,  there  now  are  modern 
new  rooms  for  Editorial  Writers; 
Promotion  Department;  Book¬ 
keeping  Department,  and  the 
new  Addressograph  Room.  This 
latter  service  was  extended,  as 
of  Aug.  1,  this  year,  to  all  mail¬ 
ing  lists. 

Private  office  space  for  Robert 
W.  Lucas,  dailies'  Editor  and 
Editorial  Writer,  is  adjacent  to 
the  office  of  Editorial  Writers 
H.  Dean  Guie  and  Hubert  H. 
Walter. 

Opening  off  these  private  of¬ 
fices  is  the  large  Promotion  De¬ 
partment  headed  by  Duane 
Burleigh. 

Miss  Bonnie  Wiley,  recently 
appointed  Editor  of  the  Yakima 
Sunda.v  Herald,  has  her  office 
on  the  second  floor. 

The  Bookkeeping  Department 
is  located  between  the  Promo¬ 
tion  Department  and  Editorial 
offices,  and  the  recently  enlarged 
and  modernized  Commercial 
Printing  Department.  General 
Manager  here  is  Michael  G. 
Barr,  for  the  major  portion  of 
25  years  Vicepresident  and  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Judson  Printing  Co., 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  printing 
plants  in  the  east.  An  ATF 
“Little  Giant”  press,  and  a  Van- 
dercook  Proof  Press  are  among 
the  recent  additions  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Printing  Department. 

Moving  down  now  to  the 
newsroom,  sound-proofed  rooms 
for  wire  services  were  con¬ 
structed  some  time  ago,  as  well 
as  the  installation  of  a  sending 
machine,  are  included  in  the 
improvements  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  For  the  more  efficient 
movement  of  copy,  an  opening 
has  been  cut  in  the  glass  par¬ 
tition  between  the  mechanical 
department  and  the  newsroom. 

Bob  Hansen  is  Managing  Ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Republic,  with  Click 
Relander  City  Editor.  On  the 
Herald.  Tom  Thomas  is  Manag¬ 


ing  Editor,  and  Fulton  Travis 
is  City  Editor. 

Future  plans  include  a  new 
plant,  to  be  located  across  “A” 
Street  from  the  present  plant, 
and  in  which  eventually  64-page 
metropolitan  newspapers  may 
roll  from  a  Goss  4-Unit,  Semi- 
Cylindural  press,  now  on  order. 

Santa  Paula  Plant 
All  on  One  Level 

A  MIOVE  backward  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  look  for  the  Santa 
Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle.  Its 
new  building  is  located  on  a 
large  lot  directly  in  back  of  the 
present  plant,  arid  facing  on  an¬ 
other  street.  ( See  picture  below  > . 

Built  of  stone  blocks  and 
steel,  the  Chronicle's  new  build 
ing  is  designed  to  allow  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  second  story  when  fu¬ 
ture  expansion  is  needed. 

The  building  is  all  on  one 
level,  60  feet  wide  and  130  feet 
deep.  The  move  "backward,” 
incidentally,  placed  the  Chron¬ 
icle  in  an  area  of  municipal  and 
public  utility  buildings,  Ne»l 
Van  Sooy,  publisher,  explained. 

The  attractive  entrance  with 
long  portico,  story-high  glass 
windows  and  fancy  stone  ex¬ 
terior  wall  leads  into  a  simply- 
designed  building  laid  out  for 
easy  and  comfortable  produc¬ 
tion  amidst  convenient  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Coos  Bay  Expansion 

“IMPROVEMENTS  in  press 

and  building  of  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times,  to  cost  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $150,000,  are  planned 
within  the  next  two  years,” 
it  has  been  announced  by  Shel¬ 
don  F.  Sackett,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper. 

Expansion  plans  include  en¬ 
larging  and  remodeling  of  the 
newspaper’s  building  or  the 
erection  of  a  new  home,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  a  16-page  stereo 
type  press. 


Warren.  O.  Paper 
In  Remodeled  Home 

THE  Warren  (O.)  Tribune 
Chronicle,  of  which  Helen 
Hart  Hurlbert  is  president  and 
general  manager,  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  now  from  an  enlarged, 
remodeled  and  modernized 
building. 

Just  27  years  ago,  the  Tribune 
moved  from  leased  quarters  in 
the  Opera  House  Block,  where 
it  had  lived  for  30  years,  to  its 
own  building,  a  plant  with  12.- 
000  square  feet  of  space.  I 

The  new  plant  contains  26,- 
500  square  feet  of  space  on  three  ' 
floors.  ' 

A  gas-fired  steam  heating  sys-  j 
tern  has  been  installed,  and  the  k 
building  entirely  rewired  using 
the  latest  type  of  switchgear,  j 
Continuous  rows  of  fluorescent  ■ 
lighting  fixtures  are  scientific¬ 
ally  calculated  to  the  needs  of 
each  individual  department.  A 
new  electric  sub-station,  com¬ 
plete  with  three  100  k.  v.  a. 
transformers,  takes  care  of  the 
power  needs  of  the  plant. 

New  Engraving  Room 
As  in  1921,  the  mechanical 
equipment  Is  the  newest  and 
best  obtainable,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  new  photo  engraving  de¬ 
partment  uses  the  latest  ma¬ 
chinery  in  making  the  zinc 
plates. 

The  steel  counters  and  filing 
cabinets  were  designed  and 
built  especially  for  the  needs  of 
The  Tribune  and  the  new  metal 
desks  and  office  furniture  in 
each  department  are  arranged 
for  maximum  convenience  and 
efficiency. 

Plant  Announced 
On  Anniversary  I 

THE  publishers  of  the  Lake 
Wales  (Fla.)  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Highlander  have  announced 
plans  for  construction  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  plant  in  the  near 
future. 

The  announcement  was  made 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Highlander  under 
ownership  of  Robert  O.  Lod- 
mell  and  Eugene  E.  Speight. 

Site  of  the  new  plant  will  be 
the  south  side  of  Orange 
Avenue.  It  will  be  30  by  80 
feet. 

The  publishers  said  the  move 
will  enable  them  to  expand  all 
phases  of  their  operations.  Floor 
space  in  the  new  building  will 
be  almost  twice  that  provided 
in  the  present  quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  the  publishers  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  high  speed  press,  al¬ 
ready  delivered. 

( Continued  on  page  46 ) 


Design  for  Santa  Paula  Chronicle. 
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SCOTT  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

WITH 

2  COLOR  PLATE  CYLINDERS 

In  this  arrangement  the  Color  Plate  Cylinders  are  located  to  normally  print 
one  extra  color  on  the  first  and  last  pages  of  each  section  and  at  the  same 
time  to  print  one  extra  color  on  the  d  ouble  center  spread  of  each  section,  all 
without  loss  of  black  page  capacity. 

Of  course,  the  location  of  the  color  pages  may  be  varied  by  the  use  of  normal 
angle  bars.  Also,  if  desired.  Reversing  Drives  may  be  added  at  any  time  to 
enable  the  press  to  print  three  Colors  and  Black  on  one  side  of  one  or  two 
webs. 

The  illustration  shows  one  end  of  a  Scott  Double  Octuple  now  installed  in  the 
plant  of  the 

Norfolk,  Vo.,  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Virginian-Pilot 

Send  for  new  catalog  of  the  New  Scott  Press 
showing  various  arrangements  for  Black 
and  Color  Printing. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Addition  Completed 
At  Portland,  Maine  • 

TO  meet  requirements  of  growth 

and  to  bring  radio  operations 
under  the  roof  of  the  newspaper 
plant,  an  addition  (known  as 
the  Congress  Street  Building) 
has  been  completed  for  the 
Guy  P.  Gannett  enterprises  in 
Portland.  Me. 

The  design  and  supervision  of 
construction  were  handled  by 
Lockwood  Greene  Engineers, 
Inc.  The  plant  now  houses  the 
Portland  Press-Herald,  Seven- 
ing  Express,  Sunday  Telegram, 
and  WGAN  (AM  and  FM). 

The  new  building,  as  well  as 
the  old,  has  a  basement  and  sub¬ 
basement.  the  latter  being  the 
reel  room  level  for  the  new 
press.  A  freight  elevator  in  the 
new  construction  delivers  news¬ 
print  from  the  street  level  to 
the  sub-basement,  which  has  a 
storage  capacity  of  about  200 
rolls  in  two  tiers.  Rolls  are 
carried  on  a  dolly  track  sys¬ 
tem  from  storage  directly  to  the 
loading  postions  on  the  new 
Hoe  press. 

A  dumbwaiter  brings  the  flat 
casts  to  3rd  floor  composing 
room  from  foundry  in  basement. 
Modernized  passenger  elevators 
in  the  Federal  Street  building 
serve  all  floors  of  the  plant. 

The  main  entrance  to  the 
Congress  Street  building  gives 
access  to  the  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ments,  goes  through  to  the  ele¬ 
vator  lobby  and  is  centered  be¬ 
tween  two  show  windows,  with 
an  additional  show  window 
around  each  side,  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  news  Bulletins  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  products.  The  balance 
of  the  ground  floor  windows  are 
of  glass  block,  with  screened 
ventilators  to  provide  privacy 
and  protection  for  the  offices  in¬ 
side. 

The  radio  station  offices  ad¬ 
join  the  window  space  on  the 
fourth  floor,  with  the  studios 
and  control  room  in  the  interior 
area.  The  three  studios,  grouped 
around  a  control  room,  are  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  building  proper 
and  are  treated  acuostically 
with  felt  and  perforated  tran- 
site. 

The  four  unit  floor  fed  press 
at  basement  level  in  the  Federal 
Street  building  is  retained. 

The  ink  system  consists  of 
two  1800-gallon  conical  bottom 
cylindrical  tanks  with  two  cir¬ 
culating  pumps  interconnected 
to  the  two  tanks  and  recirculat¬ 
ing  piping  to  the  presses. 

While  the  floors  connect 
throughout,  the  two  buildings 
are  actually  two  separate  struc¬ 
tural  units,  with  the  joint  be¬ 
tween  them  fllled  with  a  2-inch 
layer  of  cork  board. 

The  new  building  is  structural 
steel  frame  with  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  structural  floors,  brick  and 
limestone  walls,  a  base  course 
of  Deer  Island  granite  around 
the  building  is  carried  to  the 
marquee  level  on  the  Congress 
Street  front.  This  marquee  ex¬ 
tends  the  length  of  this  street 
frontage,  is  flnished  in  bronze 
trim,  and  carries  the  names  of 
the  three  newspapers  in  bronze 
letters. 


Gannett  plant  addition  at  Portland,  Me. 


Efficient  home  of  Idaho  Free  Preit. 


and  a  fifth  is  on  order,  together 
with  Ludlow  and  Elrod  equip¬ 
ment.  This  room  contains  ample 
room  for  all  foreseeable  expan¬ 
sion. 

To  the  extreme  left  rear  is 
storage  space  for  a  car  and  a 
half  of  newsprint,  center  im¬ 
mediately  back  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  400  square  feet  of 
stereotyping  space,  and  behind 
the  stereo  space  a  foundation 
has  been  built  for  a  CJoss  tub¬ 
ular  press  scheduled  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  November.  The  roll 
end  of  the  press  will  be  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  paper  store 
room. 

Papers  will  be  conveyed  from 
the  folder  end  of  the  press  into 
the  mail  room  on  the  righthand 
side  of  the  building  a  few  feet 
away.  A  large  room  for  car¬ 
riers  adjoins  the  mail  room  on 
the  front,  with  entrance  through 
a  side  door.  Between  this  room 
and  the  vault  are  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department  washroom,  en¬ 
graving  room  and  photo  dark 
room. 

The  basement  includes  the 
steam  boiler,  stoker,  fuel  room, 
a  store  room  and  space  for  a 
supplemental  room  for  the  car¬ 
riers.  The  heating  plant  is  de¬ 
signed  for  summer  cooling  by 
circulation  of  water. 

Ceilings  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing  are  12  feet  above  the  floor, 
accoustal  tile  in  the  front  of¬ 
fice,  wall  board  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments.  All  walls  are 
plastered,  with  smooth  fini^ 
Front  office  floor  is  asphalt  tile, 
mechanical  departments  con¬ 
crete. 

The  building  was  designed  by 
Lee  R.  Cooke,  Nampa  architect. 


} 


Maximum  Efficiency 
In  7,400  Sq.  Feet 

THE  Idaho  Free  Press  of  Nampa 

moved  into  its  $65,000  brick 
building  Sept.  11,  a  plant  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  a  maximum 
of  efficient  newspaper  operation 
in  a  minimum  of  floor  space. 

The  structure  is  52  by  127 
feet,  with  about  800  square  feet 
of  basement  space,  a  total  of 
7,400,  yet  its  publishers,  Bern¬ 
ard  Mainwaring  of  Nampa,  and 
Lucien  P.  Arant  of  Baker,  Ore., 
believe  it  will  service  a  city 
population  of  up  to  30.000.  Nam¬ 
pa  now  has  about  19,000. 

The  front  office  is  50.5  by  34 
feet  inside  the  walls.  It  has  a 
large  plate-glass  front,  with 


double  doors  encased  in  alumi¬ 
num  frames.  The  21-foot  coun¬ 
ter  faces  the  street  nine  feet 
from  the  front  wall.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  office  and  newsroom  oc¬ 
cupy  a  34  by  12.5  foot  space  to 
the  left,  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  a  14  by  21  foot  space  to 
the  rear  of  the  area  immediately 
behind  the  main  counter.  On 
the  extreme  right  along  the  wall 
are  three  business  department 
offices.  A  large  vault  and  the 
ladies’  rest  room  are  back  of 
the  front  office  on  the  righthand 
side. 

The  composing  room  occupies 
an  area  of  58.5  feet  along  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  building 
as  one  faces  toward  the  rear. 
It  now  contains  four  Linotypes 


{linking  about  building? 

We  have  30  years  experience  on  Engineering 
and  Architecture  of  newspaper  and  printing 
plants  available  to  those  considering  a  building 
program.  A  discussion  of  your  problems 
entails  no  obligation. 

Morton  L.  Pereira  &  Associates 

100  West  Mearoe  laildiaq  Chicago  3,  Illinois 


Arlington  Daily 
In  Larger  Plant 

THE  Arlington  (Va.)  Daily 
moved  into  newer  and  larger 
quarters  on  Wednesday,  Sept 
29,  at  1224  North  Hartford,  ap¬ 
proximately  two  blocks  away 
from  its  North  Hudson  office. 

The  change  is  the  first  step 
toward  establishing  a  modem 
newspaper  in  the  county,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  C.  Carlin,  Jr., 
owner  and  editor. 

The  Daily,  which  was  started  i 
in  1940,  is  Arlington  County’s  j 
only  daily  newspaper. 


PHOTO-  j 
ENGRAVING  | 
EQUIPMENT  { 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


E.T.Sullebarger(o.  1 

110  Fnllon  St  •  538  S.  Dark  K  [ 

N«w  York  Chicago  { 
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CLARIFY  LOCAL  ELECTION  ISSUES 


WITH  LOCAL  PICTURE  COVERAGE 


graphic  arts  division  •  .EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  •  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


In  a  presidential  election  year,  your 
paper's  coverage  of  the  national  campaigns 
is  supported  by  thousands  of  words  from 
press  association  wires  and  by  hundreds 
of  wire-  and  mail-transmitted  pictures.  Na¬ 
tional  campaigns  make  big  news — easy  to 
get,  simple  to  edit — and  are  solid  circulation 
builders. 

But  the  local  election  campaigns  in  your 
circulation  area — school  board  members, 
sheriffs,  town  supervisors,  aldermen,  city 
court  judges — are  exclusively  "your"  sto¬ 
ries.  They  deserve  aggressive,  objective 


reporting  backed  by  complete  local  picture 
coverage  supporting  your  city  desk. 

And  for  best  results  in  your  photographic 
department  and  your  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  make  sure  you  use  Kodak  photo¬ 
graphic  materials.  Kodaline  Ortho  Strip¬ 
ping  Film,  for  your  engraving  camera,  is 
made  to  work  together  with  the  variety  of 
Kodak  films  and  papers  for  press  photo¬ 
graphic  work.  See  your  Kodak  Graphic 
Arts  dealer.  He  stocks  a  complete  line  of 
Kodak  photographic  material  for  photo¬ 
mechanical  work. 


Full  pictura  eevarog*  coplurat  tha  drama  of  your  local  alaction 
campaigns  and  greatly  increases  reader  interest  in  iocoi  news. 


personalities,  as  well  as  local  issues,  ore  the  subfects  of  your  election  coverage.  Pictures, 
seek  as  these,  can  only  bo  brought  to  your  raodors  through  the  pages  of  their  local  nowspoper. 


Pictures  of  your  local  election  machinery  can  dramatise  the 
werhings  of  the  democratic  system  in  your  circulation  area. 


Your  readers  are  an  essential  port  of  your  local  election  cam¬ 
paign.  Pictures  help  to  gel  out  the  vole  for  local,  as  well  as 
national,  issues  and  help  to  insure  an  informed  electorate. 


Campaign  sidelights,  such 
os  this,  build  circulation  and 
reader  interest  in  local  cam- 
poignsamongoll  your  readers. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Dressel  Viewing 
Expansion  in  West 

“Portland  has  two  of  the 
finest  and  most  modern  news¬ 
paper  plants  in  the  world.”  de¬ 
clared  Arthur  Dressel,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
sales  manager  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co¬ 
lne.,  after  inspecting  the  new 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal 
buildings.  Both  newspapers 
have  installed  new  batteries  of 
Hoe  presses  at  a  total  cost  of 
approximately  $2,500,000. 

Dressel  is  visiting  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  the  first  time  in 


Chief  Burke,  left,  and  Arthur  Dressel 
at  Oregon  Journal's  Roundup. 


years.  Portland  was  his  first 
stop  in  order  that  he  might  be 
the  guest  of  P.  L.  Jackson,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Journal, 
at  the  Pendleton  Round-Up  on 
Sept.  16-19.  According  to  best 
Indian  tradition,  Dressel  was  in¬ 
itiated  into  the  Walla  Walla 
tribe  and  renamed  “Elekne-tok- 
pinit,”  Indian  for  “Chief  Many 
Roots.” 

Keeping  pace  with  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  of  the  West 
and  its  outstanding  newspaper 
publications,  it  was  interesting 
to  learn  that  Hoe  has  either 
shipped  or  has  on  order  since 
VJ-Day,  newspaper  press  equip¬ 
ment  approaching  $10,000,000 
for  plants  in  the  western  states 
territory. 

Hoe  has  enlarged  its  facilities 
in  the  Monadnock  building.  681 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco, 
and  Frank  W.  Barnecott  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Ray  Wil¬ 
loughby,  manager  of  sales  and 
service  in  the  11  western  states, 
western  Canada  and  Hawaii. 
Barnecott  has  just  finished  an 
intensive  training  period  at  the 
Hoe  factories.  He  is  an  alumnus 
of  Lehigh  University  where  he 
studied  engineering.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  pursuit  pilot  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps,  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Aleutians. 

Dressel  said  Hoe’s  factories  in 
New  York  City  and  Dunellen, 
N.  J.,  continue  to  operate  in  full 
production  on  a  100-hour  per 
week  basis.  Dressel  pointed  out 
that  Hoe’s  backlog  of  orders 
still  approximates  its  peak,  not¬ 
withstanding  record  -  breaking 
shipments.  Press  installation  of 
the  larger  types  are  still  being 
booked  for  delivery  in  two  or 
three  years. 
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Larger  Text  Type 
In  Cleveland  Press 

’The  Cleveland  (O. )  Press  re¬ 
cently  switched  to  larger  text 
type,  14%  bigger  than  the  old. 
■The  new  typeface  is  Regal  8  pt. 
on  a  9  pt.  base.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Norman  Shaw  devised  a 
series  of  teaser  ads  to  whet 
reader’s  appetite  for  the  change, 
which  is  an  element  of  the  $3,- 
000,000  modernization  of  the 
Press. 

Tribune  Begins 
Using  New  Presses 

Operation  of  press  units  in  the 
new  eight-story  addition  to  Trib¬ 
une  Tower,  home  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  began  Sept.  15, 
although  the  structure  itself  is 
months  away  from  completion. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  newspaper  supplement 
ever  devoted  entirely  to  home 
building  and  home  furnishing 
was  printed  on  the  new  Goss 
press  units. 

The  new  press  is  the  first  of 
seven  which  will  be  installed  in 
the  new  addition  to  Tribune 
Tower;  each  of  them  equipped 
with  a  new  color  unit  developed 
by  O.  R.  Wolf,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  chief  of  the  Tribune.  In¬ 
stead  of  adding  the  additional 
colors  units  to  the  black  base, 
printed  on  another  unit,  this 
new  unit  prints  all  four  colors. 

Willey  Named  MS 
On  New  York  News 

Schoffield  D.  (Doc)  Willey 
has  been  named  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  New  York 
News,  succeeding  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Barry. 

Willey  has  been  assistant  MS 
since  May  21,  1947.  He  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  Barry  in  that  post,  when 
the  latter  was  promoted. 

Willey  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  as  a  stereotyper  on  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News;  later  worked  on  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Evening  Post,  then 
moved  to  New  York  to  the 
Elore,  a  Hungarian  -  language 
daily.  He  went  to  work  in  the 
News’  molding  room  on  Jan. 
11,  1927. 

Orlebeke  Heads 
Illinois  Group 

John  Orlebeke,  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
at  the  annual  meeting  Sept.  26. 
Other  officers  chosen  were: 

Sid  Scott,  Decatur  Herald- 
Review,  vicepresident;  and  Wil¬ 
bur  Augspurger,  Peoria  Star- 
Journal,  secretary-treasurer. 
Directors  elected  were  Earl  An¬ 
derson,  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  retiring 
president;  A.  M.  Massengale, 
Peoria  Newspapers;  Edward 
Raymond,  DeKalb  Chronicle; 
Clarence  Snethen,  Waukegan 
News-Sun;  and  Clifford  Entler, 
Decatur  Newspapers. 


300  Vole  Annual 
Parley  in  Kansas 

At  the  first  Kansas  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  in  To¬ 
peka  this  week,  the  300  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  men  present 
voted  to  make  it  an  annual 
event.  They  will  return  to  To¬ 
peka  in  1949. 

The  conference  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Kansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  to  face  the  problems 
of  the  back  shop  and  the  move¬ 
ment  began  in  the  efforts  of  in¬ 
terested  mechanical  men  co¬ 
operating  with  the  front-shop 
members  of  the  association.  The 
plan  was  sparked  by  Vern  Wil¬ 
liams,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Topeka  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.,  and  Larry  Miller, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association. 

Williams  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent:  Miller,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  G.  M.  Harris,  of  the  Salina 
Journal,  vicepresident.  Also 
elected  were  the  following  di¬ 
rectors:  for  three  years.  Harry 
B.  Porter,  Independent  Report¬ 
er;  W.  A.  Blackburn,  Herring¬ 
ton  Advertiser-Times;  for  two 
years,  L.  K.  Monger,  Pratt 
Union,  Glenn  Cole.  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  for  one  year.  James  A. 
Coates.  Topeka  Daily  Capital; 
Earl  A.  Farris.  Lawrence  Jour¬ 
nal-World,  and  Harry  Fadke, 
Consolidated  Printing  Co.,  Sa¬ 
lina. 

By  laws  include  this  section: 
“Entertainment  by  any  individ¬ 
ual  or  group  shall  be  discontin¬ 
ued  during  the  conference  ses¬ 
sions.”  Another  provides:  “All 
discussions  shall  be  confined 
strictly  to  mechanical  questions 
and  at  no  time  shall  there  be 
any  reference  made  to  or  any 
discussion  whatsoever  of  union 
or  other  labor  matters.” 

The  enthusiastic  conferees 
saw  six  rooms  filled  with  new 
equipment  di^lays  and  demon¬ 
strations,  visited  the  composing 
room  and  press  room  of  the 
Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Co., 
and  the  Capper  Publications, 
and  attended  a  well-rounded 
program  dealing  with  all  phases 
of  their  work. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed 
by  Henry  S.  Blake,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.  High- 


Left  to  right:  G.  M.  Harris,  Yarn 
Williams  and  Larry  Miller,  officers  of 
Kansas  Mechanical  Conference. 


light  of  the  conference  was  a 
dinner  Saturday  night  with 
covers  laid  for  228.  Ferd  Voi- 
land,  state  printer,  was  toast-  f 
master,  and  the  main  address 
was  given  by  Willard  Mayberry,  I 
publisher  of  the  Elkhart  (Kan.)  j 
News.  ! 

Mayberry  paid  tribute  to  the 
contribution  printers  have  made 
in  the  “productive  capacity  of 
America.”  Many  papers,  he 
said,  have  gained  prestige  and 
vast  infiuence,  not  from  the 
depth  of  their  content,  but  by 
the  excellence  and  readability 
of  their  typography. 

“It’s  the  printer’s  work,  the 
way  he  puts  the  words  on  dis¬ 
play,  that  results  in  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  response,”  he  de-  t 
dared. 

New  Home  for  IPI 
At  Philadelphia 

International  Printing  Ink  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  home  for  its 
Philadelphia  Branch  Office  and 
Service  Station  at  Germantown 
Avenue  and  New  Market  Street 

The  service  station  section  is 
an  example  of  careful  planning. 
From  loading  dock  to  ink  mills, 
materials  flow  in  a  constant 
stream.  Base  ink  storage  be¬ 
gins  a  cycle  in  which  all  sup¬ 
plies  rotate  regularly.  Base  inks 
in  use  are  readily  accessible  to 
mill  hands  for  weighing  and  for 
easy  transfer  to  mixers  and  | 
mills  close  by.  Every  service 
unit  is  spotted  for  speedy  oper¬ 
ation. 
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equipment  review 

Litholype  Is  Pul 
Inlo  Produdion 

The  Fairchild  Lithotype,  an 
electrically^riven  machine  that 
tvpes  standard  printers’  type  in 
a  variety  of  faces  and  sizes,  is 
now  in  limited  production  by 
its  manufacturer,  Fairchild  Cam¬ 
era  and  Instrument  Corp. 

Using  any  Monotype  face 
from  6-  to  24-point,  caps  and 
lower  case,  the  Fairchild  Litho¬ 
type  makes  typed  copy  for  re¬ 
production  1^  letterpress  or  off¬ 
set.  Copy  Ts  typed  on  paper 
stock  for  reproduction  by  photo 
lithography,  on  paper  stock  for 
engravings  for  letterpress  work, 
or  on  paper  or  thin  metal  offset 
plates  for  direct  image  work. 

Claiming  completely  flexible 
adaptation  for  any  work,  the 
Fairchild  corporation  said  the 
Lithotype  provides:  combining 
Roman  and  italics  in  the  same 
operation;  Roman  and  bold  face 
in  the  same  operation;  15-second 
change  of  face  or  size;  standard 
typewriter  keyboard;  accurate 
spacing  between  lines,  6-  to  12- 
point;  accurate  justification  be¬ 
tween  words;  accurate  propor¬ 
tional  spacing  of  characters;  full 
lines  justified  at  both  ends; 
clear,  sharp  print  for  good  re¬ 
production;  controlled  impres¬ 
sion;  print  on  paper  or  metal 
without  embossing  on  back; 
muitiple  master  copies  with  ex¬ 
tra  typing;  simple  justification 
for  all  kinds  of  tabular  work; 
and  each  character  makes  its 
own  set  size. 

A  typist  can  learn  to  operate 
the  machine  in  from  two  days 
to  two  weeks. 

Standard  printers’  type  is  re¬ 
movably  mounted  in  two  rows 
on  the  Lithotype,  one  row  for 
capital  letters,  one  for  lower 
case  characters.  The  type  is  in 
a  light  magnesium  wheel,  and 
the  print  is  through  a  carbon 
ribbon. 

In  operation,  through  typing 
on  the  keyboard,  the  impression 
is  made  by  bringing  the  car¬ 
riage,  carrying  the  work  sheet, 
against  the  type,  by  adjustable 
toggle  action.  Pressure  is  varied 
by  a  dial.  The  platen  is  a  flat 
bar  with  a  nylon  bar,  over 
which  the  work  sheet  is  fed. 

Because  of  its  resilient  nature, 
there  is  no  indention  of  the 
work  sheet,  and  the  type  is  not 
damaged. 

Operational  features  include: 

Switching  from  lower  to  up¬ 
per  case  exactly  as  on  a  type¬ 
writer,  and  type  faces  and  sizes 
changed  by  substituting  new 
wheels; 

A  light  key  touch,  movement 
is  less  than  on  a  typewriter,  and 
transposition  is  mechanically 
impossible; 

In  the  Lithotype  the  form  is 
first  typed,  using  the  space  bar 
to  space  the  words  the  minimum 
diitance  apart.  After  proof¬ 
reading.  the  form  is  retyped, 
using  justifying  keys  for  spac¬ 
ing  the  words.  A  scale  shows 
the  operator  which  keys  to  use, 
and  when  this  second  typing  is 
completed  all  lines  are  justified. 
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Typist  operating  Fairchild  Lithotype. 


Lee  Cloud  Retires 
A!  Wilmington 

Lee  U.  Cloud,  who  will  be  75 
in  December,  has  retired  as  a 
composing  room  employe  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  He  had  completed  61 
years  of  continuous  service 
with  the  Journal-Every  Evening 
and  one  of  its  component  units, 
the  Every  Evening. 

In  honor  of  his  long  service. 

Mr.  Cloud  was  given  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner.  He  was  paid 
high  compliment  by  Henry  T. 

Claus,  president  of  the  News- 
Journal  Co.,  and  others. 

Shea  Is  New  Head 
Of  Teletype  (orp. 

Timothy  E.  Shea,  assistant  en¬ 
gineer  of  manufacture  of  the 
Western  Electric  Co.,  has  been 
elected  president  and  a  director 
of  the  Teletype  Corp.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Clem  H.  Franks 
as  head  of  Teletype,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Western  Electric  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
printing  telegraph  equipment 
used  in  the  tele  typewriter  and 
private  wire  services  of  the  Bell 
System  and  other  companies. 

Chicago  Men  Get 
Jobs  in  Portland 

Percy  Moore,  formerly  make¬ 
up  man  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
is  now  assistant  night  foreman 
on  the  North  Hollywood  Valley 
News  I 

M.  A.  VanKirk.  formerly  as- 1 
sistant  foreman  of  the  ad  room 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
joined  the  ad  alley  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  Henry  Grune,  Chicago 
Daily  News  machinist,  also  has 
joined  the  Journal  staff. 

Goss  in  Holyoke 

The  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  has  purchased  TIMGUS.  BBOWN  A  GO. 

a  Goss  Headliner  press,  consist-  ,  _  _  ^  . . . 

ing  of  four  multi-color  units  and 

Uni-flow  folder.  unmim  saus  mimts  nss  wNiiinui  t  ci.ui..BQmu4.0MttM 


New  England  Meet 
Opens  With  Party 

The  New  England  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  will  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  Statler  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday,  Oct.  23  and 
24,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  program  chairman. 
Arthur  Kohler  of  the  Waltham 
(Mass.)  News-Tribune. 

The  conference  will  open  with 
a  get-together  party.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  there  will  be  six  clinics  and 
a  dinner. 

William  Porter  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  is  con¬ 
ference  president. 

Walter  C.  Crighton  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day  is 
conference  secretary  and  is  in 
charge  of  registration. 

(oxhead  Acquires 
Factory  in  Newark 

Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corp.  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  Vari-Typer,  is 
moving  from  New  York  City  to 
Newark,  where  a  three-story 
factory  building  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  War  Assets  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  $335,000.  The 
company  plans  to  employ  500 
persons,  according  to  Stuart  P. 
Coxhead,  president  of  the  com¬ 


pany. 


tlNGUE 


*^01  mark 


V  PRINTING  PRESS  j 
BLANKETS 


As  you 
like  ’em! 


MERCURT 
H^^IIISPRRtR 

.ERS 


Engineered  to 
your  specifications 


Mother  Nature  wasn't 
thinking  of  newspaper 
presses  when  she  created 
the  sap  of  the  rubber  tree. 
The  SYNTHmC  rubber  used 
in  Mercury  formulae,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  tailor-made 
for  YOUR  plant.  Hence,  they 
have  higher  resistance 
to  heat,  abrasion  and  ink 
absorption . . .  superior 
inking  qualities.  Mercury 
rollers  with  finest  natural 
compounds  still  available, 
however,  if  desired. 
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Les  Yeager  Takes 
Los  Angeles  Job 


Yeager 


F.  L.  (Les)  Yeager,  who  has 
supervised  production  for  pub¬ 
lications  from  coast  to  coast,  has 
been  appointed 
mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of 
the  Times-Mir- 
ror  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  will 
be  in  charge  of 
production  for 
both  the  Los 
Angeles  Times 
and  the  Mirror, 
afternoon  daily. 

Yeager  was  16 
years  with  the 
Brush  -  Moore 
Newspapers  in 
Ohio,  installing  presses,  trouble¬ 
shooting  and  winding  up  as 
press  and  stereotype  superin¬ 
tendent.  Then  he  moved  to 
New  York,  took  charge  of  all 
mechanical  operations  for  Pic¬ 
torial  Advertising  Corp.  In 
1937,  he  started  an  11-year  stint 
as  production  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  as¬ 
sociated  newspapers  —  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star,  Munsie  Press,  Le¬ 
banon  (Ind.)  Reporter,  Vin¬ 
cennes  ( Ind. )  Commercial, 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald-Press 
and  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Republic 
&  Gazette. 

He  twice  served  on  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  of  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  a  member  also  of 
ANPA's  Board  of  Research. 


Laurenly  Named 
At  Schenectady 

P.  L.  Gross,  publisher  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y. )  Union-Star 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Floyd  Laurenty  as  composing 
room  superintendent.  Laurenty 
is  a  native  of  Schenectady,  38 
years  old.  He  learned  the  print¬ 
ing  trade  at  the  Schenectady 
Gazette  where  he  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  night  foreman  for  the 
past  five  years. 

Laurenty  is  a  past  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  167, 
a  past  vicepresident  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Typographical  Con¬ 
ference.  organizer  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gazette  Bowling 
League.  For  the  last  two  years 
he  was  instructor  of  apprentice 
training  classes  at  Schenectady 
High  School. 

New  Machines  In 

Installation  of  a  model  32 
“Blue  Streak”  Linotype  and  a 
V  50  Miehle  vertical  automatic 
has  just  been  completed  in  the 
plant  of  the  Prince  George 
(B.  C.)  Citizen. 


Dallas  Plant  for  Sale 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  has  advertised  its  present 
building  for  sale,  although  no 
date  has  been  set  for  moving 
into  the  new  building. 


Stockton  plate  heater. 

(orlett  Attends 
London  Meeting 

R.  C.  Corlett,  president  of 
Ckkss  Printing  Press  Co.,  is  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  stockholders 
and  directors  meeting  of  the 
Goss  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  expects  to  return  to 
the  U.S.  about  the  fir.st  of  No¬ 
vember. 

Mr.  Corlett  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  English  company. 
While  in  England,  he  also  will 
review  various  sales  agency 
contacts  of  that  company. 

Despite  post-war  shortages  in 
material,  the  English  company 
and  the  more  than  600  employes 
in  its  plant  at  Preston,  England, 
have  made  an  exceptional  rec¬ 
ord  recently  both  in  production 
and  shipment  of  press  equip¬ 
ment.  Among  the  recent  ship¬ 
ments  were  large  rotogravure 
color  presses  sent  to  the 
Montreal  (Can.)  Standard  and 
the  Sydney  (Australia)  Sun. 
The  English  company  is  also 
shipping  a  16-unit  Headliner 
press  to  the  Melbourne  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  Herald.  Already  deliv¬ 
ered  are  Headliner  presses  to 
Reynolds  Illustrated  News,  Lon¬ 
don,  England:  Glasgow  (Scot¬ 
land)  Express,  and  the  London 
Daily  Worker. 

New  Engraving  Plant 
At  Gary  Post-Tribune 

New  engraving  equipment  for 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
has  just  been  installed.  Nearly 
all  the  old  equipment,  most  of 
which  had  been  used  15  years, 
was  replaced. 

Installed  was  a  new  Robert¬ 
son  24  inch  darkroom  camera, 
equipped  with  arc  lamps,  a  vac¬ 
uum  back  and  screen  raising 
device,  and  an  automatic  screen 
raising  device.  The  shops  also 
boast  a  new  master  etching  ma¬ 
chine.  plate  whirler,  and  plate 
cooler.  Edward  Powell  is  in 
charge  of  the  shop. 

Pridmore  Retires 

R.  S.  Pridmore  has  retired 
from  the  position  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  South  Bend 
( Ind. )  Tribune's  composing 
room,  a  position  he  has  occu¬ 
pied  since  1926,  and  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  makeup. 
He  is  succeeded  by  George  B. 
Kunz  who  came  to  the  Tribune 
July  6,  1920,  and  who  has  been 
assistant  superintendent  since 
September.  1928.  Mr.  Kunz  is 
succeeded  by  Harold  B.  Loring 
as  assistant  superintendent. 


Precision  Plate 
Healer  Invented 

Chester  L.  Stockton,  head  of 
the  maintenance  department  of 
the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Register,  has  de¬ 
vised  a  new  precision  piece  of 
photo  -  engraving  equipment, 
known  as  “Stockton’s  Rollup 
Precision  Plate  Heater,”  of  value 
to  newspapers  using  the  rollup 
process. 

Several  months  ago,  Milford 
Hunsley,  Journal  and  Register 
photo  -  engraving  foreman,  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  the  rollup  process 
as  an  auxiliary  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  occasional  halftones,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  required 
sharpness  of  middletone  values. 
He  outlined  his  need  for  a  pre¬ 
cision  plate  heater  to  Stockton, 
who  has  developed  such  a  piece 
of  equipment. 

"Since  that  time,  we've  found 
it  to  be  perfect  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  special  rollup  ink 
on  up  to  full-page  size  plates,” 
explained  Grover  E.  Shipton, 
assistant  to  the  publisher.  “It 
maintains  a  temperature  vari¬ 
able  of  only  three  degrees  out 
to  the  edges  of  the  heater, 
reaching  the  desired  thermo¬ 
static  setting  from  a  ‘cold’  con¬ 
dition  in  one  and  half  hours. 
Of  that  initial  heating  period, 
the  device  draws  an  electrical 
load  in  only  12  minutes. 

“Once  it’s  reached,  the  setting 
desired  by  the  operator,  the  unit 
draws  electrical  current  three 
minutes  of  every  hour  of  non¬ 
productive  use,  and  four  minutes 
of  every  hour  when  the  proces¬ 
sing  of  plates  is  going  on.  Cost 
of  operation,  based  on  cost  of 
electricity  in  Springfield,  is  about 
.033  cents  a  day.” 

The  unit  is  27  inches  square 
and  about  six  inches  deep,  for 
use  on  a  bench,  but  future 
models  that  Stockton  will  make 
for  newspapers  or  engraving 
shops  will  be  cabinet  models. 

E.  W.  Herbert  Dies 

Edward  W.  Herbert,  73,  fore¬ 
man  of  Cincinnati  (O. )  Times- 
Star  stereotype  department,  died 
recently.  Survivors  include  his 
sons,  Edward  Herbert,  Jr.  and 
Carl  Herbert,  Times-Star  printer 
and  pressman,  respectively. 


SNPA  Group  Told 
Of  Rising  Cosis 

Because  costs  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  have  risen  faster 
than  income,  the  economic  fu¬ 
ture  of  that  business  is  none 
too  bright,  Ralph  Nicholson, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  told 
200  delegates  to  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  (Eastern)  in  convention  t 
at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  last  week.  ) 

“Mechanical  department  scales  i 
in  some  newspapers  have  1 
doubled  since  1941.  but  half  of  1 
that  came  since  1946.”  Nichol¬ 
son  declared.  He  also  urged 
newspaper  employes  to  take 
more  interest  in  their  papers. 

T.  M.  Hederman.  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger,  told  the  me¬ 
chanical  men:  “You  are  the 
key  to  newspaper  production 
and  the  future  of  the  industry 
depends  on  you." 

“Newspapers  must  obtain 
more  production  per  man  to  off¬ 
set  high  and  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  costs,”  Luther  Wright,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  said.  Wright 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  ex-  f 
ecutive  committee.  Named  as  1 
members  to  the  committee,  to  ' 
replace  retiring  members,  were  [ 
F.  S.  McDonald,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal:  S.  K.  Trunnell,  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Times  &  World 
News,  and  Louis  W.  Divine, 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 

L.  H.  Pickens,  News  Piedmont 
Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C..  replaced 
R.  J.  Walker,  formerly  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  on  the 
committee.  Clyde  H.  Apple, 
Winston  Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
Sentinel,  was  named  to  succeed 
A.  D.  Peoples,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  &  Observer. 

(jeneral  theme  of  the  two- 
day  convention  was  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  better  quality. 

Memorable  Move 

The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Optimist 
published  a  memorial  issue  co¬ 
incident  with  the  paper’s  move 
into  its  new  building.  Plans 
were  made  for  expansion  when 
George  Lindsay  and  Ralph  Ho¬ 
gan  purchased  the  plant  two 
years  ago. 
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L174  Enter 
Seattle  Times 
Salmon  Derby 

Seattle — A  thousand  boats 
dotted  the  salt  waters  around 
Seattle  on  Sunday,  Sept.  26,  put 
there  by  probably  the  only 
newspaper  promotional  enter¬ 
prise  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

It  was  the  fifth  annual  Salmon 
Fishing  Derby  sponsored  by  the 
Seattle  Times,  with  more  than 
$12,500  in  prizes  at  stake  for 
the  anglers  who  landed  the 
largest  fish. 

These  prizes  included:  five 
new  sedans  worth  $2,200  each; 
a  16-foot  fishing  boat  with  a  7Vfe- 
horsepower  outboard  motor  and 
fehing  tackle:  15  other  out¬ 
board  motors,  and  more  fishing 
tackle— 50  prizes  altogether. 

In  their  boats  at  the  water’s 
edge  when  the  starting  bomb 
boomed  at  5:02  o’clock  in  the 
rainy  dawn  were  the  largest 
number  of  contestants  in  the 
Bshing  derby’s  history — 1,174,  as 
compared  with  the  5'79  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  first  derby  eight 
years  ago.  Five  hours  later  the 
last  of  them  were  back  at  the 
judges’  stand  for  the  weighing 
of  their  catches — 172  fish  total¬ 
ing  1,856  pounds  in  weight. 

The  five  major  prizes  were 
won  with  fish  ranging  from  22 
to  25  pounds  in  weight.  The 
fish  caught  became  the  property 
of  the  Times  and  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  Seattle  charities. 

On  hand  for  the  derby  were 
numerous  dignitaries,  including 
Gov.  Monrad  C.  Wallgren.  In 
charge  of  the  derby  were: 
Times  Sports  Editor  Eugene  H. 
Russell,  Outdoor  Editor  Enos 
Bradner,  and  Alex  Shults  and 
Robert  D.  Sutton  of  the  sports 
staff. 

The  Times  began  sponsoring 
the  fishing  derbies  in  1940,  sus¬ 
pended  them  during  the  war, 
and  resumed  them  in  1946.  The 
cost  to  the  newspaper  consists 
of  a  $1,750  contribution  toward 
the  prizes,  the  cost  of  printing 
placards  and  rules,  the  time  of 
staff  members,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  publicity  given 
in  the  sports  columns.  In¬ 
creased  circulation  and  good¬ 
will  are  considered  well  worth 
the  cost. 

The  balance  of  the  cost  of  the 
prizes  is  borne  by  the  15  boat¬ 
house  owners  who  rent  their 
craft  to  the  fishermen  during  the 
final  contest  of  the  derby  and 
the  five  qualifying  rounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  eight  months  leading  up 
to  it. 

Preliminaries  already  are  un- 
dwway  for  the  Times’  annual 
winter  fishing  derby,  called  the 
Silver  Salmon  Derby. 


Mercy'  Pay  Sought 

Carrollton,  Ga.  —  The  board 
of  managers  of  Georgia  Press 
^sociation  has  mov^  for  a 
‘mercy”  payment  from  the  1949 
Legislature  to  cover  financial 
losses  threatening  127  news¬ 
papers  which  published  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  advertising 
ordered  by  Acting  Governor 
M.  E.  Thompson  and  later  ruled 
■legal  by  Attorney  General 
Eugene  Cook. 


^di 


ead 


New  Names  Are  New  News 
LITTLE  known  working  people 
of  the  community  are  subjects 
for  staff  written  features  by  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press.  The 
series  is  labeled  “Invisible  Men.” 
First  stories  were  on  a  pharmi- 
cist,  movie  projectionist,  fur 
cutter,  radio  engineer,  etc. 


Housing  Survey 
WHAT  IS  ahead  for  housing  in 
1949  was  the  theme  of  a  novel 
six-page  “Real  Estate  Outlook,” 
recently  published  by  the  New 
York  Sun.  The  editorial  con¬ 
tent  was  based  upon  replies  to 
a  questionnaire  distributed 
among  more  than  200  estab¬ 
lished  real  estate  brokers  and 
home  builders  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  suburbs. 


Church  News  Approach 
PASTOR,  Priest  and  Rabbi  have 
approved  a  series  of  weekly 
articles  in  the  Springfield  (O.) 
Sun.  The  articles  furnish  the 
backgrounds  and  fundamentals 
of  each  faith.  The  local  min¬ 
isterial  association  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  applauding  the  series. 


High  School  Paper 
NOT  NEW  but  clicking  is  the  i 
idea  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  ' 
Citizen,  which  on  Sept.  28  be-  , 
gan  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  High  School 
News,  a  four-page  tabloid  de-  ■ 
voted  to  news  and  pictures  of 
and  about  high  school  students. 
Printed  on  a  separate  fly  sheet,  i 
it  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  edition,  giving  the  students 
a  paper  of  their  own. 

■ 

149  Run  Home  Ads 

The  New  York  Times’  first 
Home  Section,  published  on  Sun-  ! 
day,  Oct.  3,  carried  54,815  lines 
of  advertising  from  149  adver¬ 
tisers.  Fifty-three  retailers  | 
placed  23,675  lines  of  advertis-  ' 
ing,  and  96  general  advertisers 
accounted  for  31,140. 

■ 

Publisher  Loses 

Publisher  Jack  Williams,  of  | 
the  Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Herald,  a  state  senator  for  sev-  ! 
era!  years,  was  defeated  in  ^ 
Georgia's  Democratic  Primary.  ! 


These  Radar  Eyes 
see  through  pea-soup  fog 

Planes  land  rapidly  in  bad  weather,  thanks 
to  landing  system  first  used  in  scheduled 
commercial  aviation  by  Pan  American 

•  Fog  has  closed  in  the  Gander  Airport.  In  a  big 
trailer  a  man  is  studying  radar  screens,  following 
the  "pip”  of  an  incoming  Clipper.  "You  are  now  25 
miles  east  of  the  field,”  he  radios  the  pilot.  "Steer 
right  three  zero  zero  at  altitude  2000.”  And.  in  a 
moment:  "Descend  to  altitude  1,500.  Steer  two 
seven  zero.” 

Minutes  later,  a  perfect  landing.  Passengers 
stretch,  look  at  watches.  "On  the  dot!” 

Pan  American  has  landed  some  5,000  Rights  by 
this  method.  It’s  called  GCA,  which  stands  for 
Ground  Control  Approach.  In  1946,  Pan  American 
became  the  first  civilian  airline  to  use  GCA  in  sched¬ 
uled  operations.  Since  then,  many  improvements 
have  been  made  by  Pan  American,  working  with 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Transport  Association. 

Though  manned  by  Pan  American,  the  Gander 
unit  is  available  to  all  aircraft.  It  is  now  used  in 
about  3095  of  the  landings. 

Pioneering  is  still  the  rule  with  the  World’s  Most 
Experienced  Airline! 

Clipper,  Traiie  Mark,  Pen  American  Airwoys,  Inc. 


PmMmcm 
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PROMOTION 


Time  to  Re-Examine 
Promotion  Via  Radio 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  SILLY  season  of  the  year 

is  ended,  but  the  silly  season 
for  television  seems  to  be  upon 
us.  In  the  scramble  for  spon¬ 
sors  to  pay  the  bills  until  our 
newest  medium  finds  itself,  the 
newspapers  have  not  been  ne¬ 
glected. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  list¬ 
ened  to  a  number  of  so-called 
ideas  for  newspaper-sponsored 
TV  programs,  as  well  as  radio 
programs,  all  presumably  with 
the  object  in  view  of  winning 
new  readers  or  new  advertising 
for  the  sponsor. 

Without  exception  almost, 
these  “ideas”  have  been  utterly 
unrealistic  about  the  newspa¬ 
per's  problem.  They  have  made 
no  effort  to  be  logical  in  tying- 
in  the  newspaper  and  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  have  looked  upon 
the  newspaper  merely  as  a  tap 
to  pay  the  bills,  and  have  not 
sought  to  fashion  a  program  that 
would  fit  the  newspaper  any 
better  than  it  might  fit  a  furrier 
or  a  brewer. 

One  program  idea,  indeed, 
would  have  cost  for  production 
and  time  all  the  profits  and 
more  that  any  newspaper  could 
possibly  realize  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  classification  it  sought  to 
promote. 

However,  this  is  no  cue  for  a 
hearty  laugh  at  these  TV  eager 
beavers.  Television  is  certainly 
a  powerful  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation.  It  may  well  play  a 
dominant  role  in  our  economy 
as  an  advertising  medium.  It 
is  not  too  early  for  alert  pro¬ 
motion  departments  to  study  it 
seriously  as  a  medium  for  news¬ 
paper  promotion. 

At  the  same  time,  and  because 
there  is  an  inevitable  TV-radio 
relationship,  it  might  be  well 
for  newspapers  also  to  re¬ 
examine  the  use  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  of  radio  as  a  promotion 
medium.  Has  anyone  ever 
made  a  cold  dollars-and-cents 
study  proving  that  radio  pays 
off  for  newspapers? 

Some  time  ago,  Ivan  Veit  of 
the  New  York  Times  laid  down 
the  thesis  that  radio  best  serves 
the  newspaper  for  promotion 
when  the  program  has  a  direct 
relationship  with  the  newspaper 
as  a  product;  that  Is,  when  it 
either  grows  out  of  something 
in  the  newspaper,  or  is  a  stim¬ 
ulus  thaL  sends  listeners  to  the 
newspaper. 

The  Times  sponsors  three  ra¬ 
dio  programs  over  its  own  sta¬ 
tion.  WQXR,  in  addition  to  the 
hourly  news  bulletins.  Two  of 
these  are  panel  discussion  pro¬ 
grams  of  topics  in  the  news — 
the  Youth  Forum,  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students;  and 
“What’s  On  Your  Mind?” — an 
adult  discussion  by  recognized 
authorities.  Neither  of  these 
programs  has  a  commercial,  but 
there  is  mention  from  time  to 
time  in  the  discussion  of  ma¬ 
terial  published  in  the  "Times. 


The  third  program,  “Keep  Up 
With  The  'Times,”  is  an  inter¬ 
view  program  with  Times  by¬ 
liners.  frankly  fashioned  for  the 
homemaker,  and  carries  a  com¬ 
mercial  inviting  regular  read¬ 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  -  Herald  sponsors 
over  its  radio  station.  KOWH,  a 
school  program  which  Is  highly 
successful  and  yet  has  no  direct 
relationship  with  the  newspaper 
as  such. 

“Jobs  Ahead”  is  a  program 
designed  to  give  high  school 
students  realistic  vocational 
guidance.  Several  years  ago  it 
won  radio's  annual  Peabody 
Award  as  the  best  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Promotion  Manager  "Tom 
Summers  reports  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  carries  on  with  unabated 
success. 

Several  weeks  ago,  as  schools 
opened,  every  pupil  in  the  Om¬ 
aha  area  received  a  booklet  on 
the  program  titled  “We  March 
With  Faith.”  The  booklet  lists 
the  “Jobs  Ahead”  programs  for 
the  year,  as  well  as  some  com¬ 
mentary  on  each  program,  and 
a  suggested  reading  list.  Both 
the  booklet  and  the  program, 
which  is  broadcast  both  for 
classroom  and  home  listening, 
are  a  fine  community  service. 

Sponsored  Sports 
AN  IMPRESSIVE  booklet 

which  details  its  year-around 
program  of  sponsored  sports 
events  “designed  to  build  better 
citizens  through  sportsmanship” 
is  published  by  the  New  York 
Journal-American.  Titled  “Spon¬ 
sored  Sports,”  the  booklet,  9x12 
inches  in  size,  is  liberally  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  of  par¬ 
ticipants  and  of  stars  attracted 
by  the  paper's  sports  program. 
Laudatory  comments  from  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  other  civic  lead¬ 
ers  are  sprinkled  throughout. 
The  booklet  covers  baseball, 
junior  golf,  girls’  swimming, 
football,  basketball,  men’s  and 
women’s  bowling  among  the 
sports  events;  and  includes  sev¬ 
eral  pages  on  other  sponsored 
events — the  tournament  of  or¬ 
ators.  history  contest,  and  rifle 
competition. 

Result  Story? 

A  LITTLE  broadside  from  the 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
causes  one  eyebrow  to  rise  just 
a  trifle.  It  relates  how  a  Mon¬ 
day  morning  traffic  jam  was 
caused  by  customers  attracted  to 
a  sale  of  men’s  ties  and  other 
haberdashery  anounced  in  an  ad 
in  the  Post-Gazette.  Police  had 
to  be  called  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  mob,  which  kept  the  store 
busy  throughout  the  day  and 
night.  The  story  is  a  good  one, 
and  the  broadside  neat.  But  the 
catch  is — this  was  a  final  close¬ 
out  sale,  at  reduced  prices,  be 
cause  the  shop  had  lost  its 


lease.  We  grant  it’s  a  legitimate 
result,  produced  by  legitimate 
advertising.  But  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  “going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness”  isn’t  exactly  a  good  one 
for  a  sales  talk  for  people  who 
want  to  stay  in  business,  is  it? 


In  the  Bag 

CLEVEREST  business  paper  ad 
we’ve  seen  in  some  time  is 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal’s 
“How  to  Draw  a  Conclusion!” 
currently  running. 

“Television — and  what  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  is  doing 
about  it”  is  the  title  of  a  study 
announced  for  early  publication 
by  the  Hollywood  Reporter, 
movie  industry  daily  newspaper. 
This  will  be  the  fifth  in  a  series 
of  movie  industry  studies,  all 
of  which  have  been  helpful  in 
understanding  the  industry  and 
in  guiding  relationships  with  it. 

“One  is  big  and  round,”  the 
folder  tells  us,  “the  other  has 
square  corners,  but  both  will 
be  fully  packed  one  of  these 
days.”  It’s  from  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Herald  Express, 
and  it’s  talking  about  two  new 
Los  Angeles  buildings  planned 
for  early  construction.  One, 
the  round  one,  will  be  a  20.000- 
seat  auditorium.  The  other 
will  be  the  West  Coast  home 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Central  Region  Meeting 

AN  “Idea  Swap  Shop”  of  prac¬ 
tical  promotion,  including 
what  to  do,  when  to  do  it  and 
how.  is  the  major  theme  of  the 
Central  Regional  meeting  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Nov.  8-10,  according  to 
program  plans  announced  by 
Robert  H.  Lampee,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald. 

Working  with  Lampee  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  program  are  E.  R. 
Burgeson.  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal,  in  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  discussion;  Court  Conlee, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  edi¬ 
torial;  Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  &  Tribune,  cir¬ 
culation.  and  Leroy  F.  New- 
myer,  Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  public 
relations. 

New  Trends,  New  Media 
NEWSPAPER  promotion  execu¬ 
tives  from  all  parts  of  the 
northeast  will  gather  in  Boston 
"Thursday,  Oct.  21,  for  the  first 
eastern  regional  conference  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association. 

H.  Lyman  Armes,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Boston  Post,  is 
chairman.  Presiding  officer  will 
be  the  president  of  the  national 
association,  Edgar  Bayol,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

The  three-day  conference  will 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  new 


trends  and  new  media,  with 
time  off  for  the  Harvard-Dan- 
mouth  football  game,  a  cocktail 
party  at  Harvard  College,  and  a 
tour  of  Boston’s  historical  land¬ 
marks. 

George  Morris,  manager  of 
publicity  of  the  New  York 
Times,  will  lead  a  clinic  on 
“Impact  of  Television  on  the 
Newspaper  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

“The  future  of  run-of-paper 
four-color  copy”  will  be  the 
topic  of  a  clinic,  with  Robert 
Drew,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  as  the 
leader. 

Another  clinic  will  follow 
on  the  subject  “Circulation 
promotion  for  the  newspaper  of 
less  than  50,000,”  with  Cyrus  H. 
Favor,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  presiding. 

Lawrence  R.  Leach,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  Lever 
Brothers,  will  conduct  discus¬ 
sion  on  “Cooperation  between 
the  advertiser  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  department.” 

On  “Organization  of  a  news¬ 
paper  promotion  department,” 
Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  will  be  the  clinic  leader. 

A  clinic  on  “The  retailer  looks 
at  newspaper  promotion,”  will 
be  led  by  Budd  Gore,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Marshall  Field 
and  Co.,  Chicago. 

Friday  evening  the  confer¬ 
ence-goers  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  Boston  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  at  a  banquet.  The  speak¬ 
er  will  be  William  Block,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Post-Gazette. 
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^  Los  Angolas 

• 

Flying  us  the  copy,  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors. ..fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 
Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 

2621  Wait  S4Hi  Straat 
k  Lot  Angalat  43,  Collf.  J 
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An  advertiser  in  the  paper... 


IS  w 


orth 


10 


birds  in  the  blue! 


AS  A  SUCCESSFUL  NEWSPAPER.  youV 
fought  too  hard  to  get  where  you  are  not 
to  hang  on  to  what  you’ve  got. 

Today,  with  y<tur  costs  on  the  up-up  .  .  . 
an  advertiser  in  the  paper  is  worth  ten 
birds  in  the  blue.  Especially,  when  you 
remember  that  your  very  best  customers 
are  right  at  the  top  of  every  other  med¬ 
ium’s  promotion  list. 

FEW  ADVERTISERS  CAN  AFFORD  to  buy 

.so  much  of  anything  that  they  are  doing  a 
strong  job  in  everything.  That  means 
other  media  are  constantly  snipping  away. 
Not  alone  major  media,  but  things  like  .  .  . 
blimps,  blotters,  posters,  gadgets,  etc. 
That’s  how  newspaper  schedules  get 
drained  of  their  strength.  Not  the  big, 
abrupt  cancellation  so  much  as  the  slow 
snipping  here  and  then  , . .  kill  an  insertion, 
chop  off  200  lines  ,  .  .  weaken,  weaken, 
weaken. 


A  POWERFUL  PROMOTION  JOB  on  your 
part,  starting  this  fall,  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  licking  this  problem.  It  will  let 
your  advertisers  know  you’re  proud  to  have 
them  in  the  paper.  It  will  give  them  up- 
to-the-minute  facts  and  figures.  It  will  tell 
them  what’s  what  with  your  market.  It 
will  arm  them  with  ammunition  to  keep 
their  associates  sold  ...  to  convince  a  new 
officer  or  director.  And  all  the  while  it 
will  be  quietly  converting  new  friends  to 
your  cause. 

Doesn’t  have  to  cost  you  a  million  dollars 
either.  Not  if  you  start  your  job  with  a 
dominant  program  in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER —  “the  neuspaper  about  news- 
papers” — reaching  right  into  the  heart  of 
those  outfits  that  .spend  the  most  money  in 
newspapers. 


^  SfrrirvH  your  prosent  ruHtomrrs  .  .  . 
ruHiratPH  nrw  triendtt  for  the  future. 
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CIRCULATION 


News  and  Circulation 
Co-ordinate  at  R&T 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


EXCHANGE  of  information  be¬ 
tween  editorial  and  circulation 
departments  is  the  basis  of  the 
closely  -  knit  cooperation  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  two  units  of 
the  De$  Moines  ( la.  I  Register  & 
Tribune,  Kenneth  MacDonald, 
R&T  executive  editor,  told 
Central  States  circulators  last 
week. 

Speaking  at  the  Des  Moines 
meeting.  MacDonald  declared 
that  such  an  exchange,  ir  done 
well,  builds  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  two  depart¬ 
ments.  and  makes  for  a  better 
working  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on. 

Hold  Weekly  Conferences 

While  admitting  the  R&T 
goes  in  for  cooperation  among 
all  departments,  MacDonald 
said,  "we  give  top  priority  to 
cooperation  between  circulation 
and  editorial  departments.”  Ex- 
p.aining  the  various  means  used 
to  attain  such  a  goal,  he  stated: 

■  We  have  several  devices 
which  we  use  to  try  to  bring 
about  this  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
a  general  conference  once  a 
week  which  is  attended  by  all 
department  heads  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  their  assistants.  At 
that  meeting  we  talk  over  gen¬ 
eral  problems  throughout  the  or 
ganization,  not  just  circulation, 
not  just  editorial,  but  those  two 
departments  I  think  probably 
monopolize  more  of  the  time  at 
this  weekly  conference  than  all 
the  others  put  together.” 

If  the  circulation  department 
has  a  price  change  planned,  it 
is  explained  at  this  conference, 
so  that  all  of  the  rest  of  us 
know  just  what  is  involved.  Or. 
for  example,  if  the  department 
is  having  a  problem  of  some 
kind,  a  difficulty  in  one  division 
or  in  one  locality,  that  would  be 
dscussed  at  that  general  weekly 
conference.  Much  of  it  you 
might  call  policy  information. 

"Then  we  have  a  second  con¬ 
ference  which  we  cali  a  pro¬ 
motion  conference.  This  is  made 
up  largely  of  people  from  the 
circulation  department,  editorial 
department,  and  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  There  we  get  down  to 
the  working  level.  We  talk  about 
specific  projects,  features  that 
are  coming  up.  perhaps  a  series 
of  articles,  perhaps  comic  strips, 
or  what  have  you,  but  we  talk 
about  speaific  things  and  how  to 
promote  them.  This  is  a  sort  of 
roundtab'e  where  we  try  to  keep 
ourselves  informed  and  develop 
plans  for  making  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  our  promotion  ma¬ 
terial. 

"Then  in  addition  to  these  two 
conferences  we  have  a  system  of 
reports.  We  have  one  man  in 
our  promotion  department  who 
regularly  checks  with  various 
people  in  the  editorial  depart 
ment.  He  checks  with  the  sports 
editor,  for  example,  to  find  out 
what  the  sports  plans  are  in  the 
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next  week  or  two  ( which  re¬ 
porter  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Wor.d  Series,  who  is  covering 
this  week-end  football  games  i , 
and  he  makes  a  report  of  that  to 
the  people  in  circulation  for 
whatever  use  they  can  make  of 
it.  He  talks  to  the  rotogravure 
editor,  talks  to  the  city  editors 
to  find  out  what  stories  or  fea¬ 
tures  they  may  have  planned 
over  the  territory,  and  all  of  that 
he  sends  along  in  a  written  re¬ 
port  to  the  circu.ation  people. 

“Then  we  have  another  series 
of  reports,  and  we  might  call 
those  performance  reports,  to 
keep  the  circulation  people  in¬ 
formed  on  the  results  that  we 
hear  of  various  things  that  ap 
pear  in  the  paper.  If  one  of  our 
columnists  or  writers  or  pho¬ 
tographers  distinguishes  himself 
in  some  manner  we  send  that 
to  the  circulation  people.” 

Sometimes  they  think  it  valu¬ 
able  to  circulate  bits  of  news 
like  that  around  the  field  force 
to  keep  them  impressed  with  the 
job  the  newspaper  is  doing. 
Then  the  circulation  department 
keeps  us  informed  of  what  they 
hear.  Somebody  thought  this 
particular  story  was  good,  some¬ 
body  else  thought  it  was  terrible; 
somebody  likes  this  and  some¬ 
body  likes  that. 

“That  takes  a  lot  of  time,  all 
these  conferences,  all  these  re¬ 
ports,  all  these  discussions.  Every 
now  and  then  you  wonder  if 
they  are  really  worth  the  time. 
Sometimes  it  seems  you  spend 
most  of  your  time  in  meetings. 
But  we  do  think  they  are  worth 
the  time  because  we  think  that 
it  is  important  to  keep  our- 
se  ves  informed. 

"Now.  of  course,  these  devices, 
all  of  them,  would  be  just  a 
waste  of  time  if  there  were  not  i 
a  fundamental  desire  to  cooper¬ 
ate,  to  understand  the  other  fel-  ; 
low’s  problems,  and  to  work  ; 
closely  together.  If  you  don't 
have  that,  none  of  the  rest  of  it 
means  anything,  and  I  think 
you  get  that  from  a  mutual  re¬ 


spect  for  each  other’s  work,  each 
other’s  accomplishments.” 

Raises  Farm  Rate 
THE  Mineapolis  (Minn.)  Sunday 
Tribune  has  increased  the 
subscription  price  to  farm  serv¬ 
ice  subscribers  from  15  to  20 
cents  a  week,  effective  Sept. 
12.  Circulation  loss  has  been 
less  than  lO',: ,  according  to  W. 
D.  Parsons,  director  of  circu¬ 
lation. 

ABC  Manual  Issued 
AUDIT  Bureau  of  Circulation 
has  published  a  new  book  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  its  sponsor, 
written  by  William  H.  Boyenton, 
director  of  advertising  division. 
School  of  Journalism,  Rutgers 
University.  The  manual  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  college  stu¬ 
dents,  interested  in  advertising 
and  circulation. 

The  book  has  already  been 
distributed  to  75  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  members  of 
the  ABC.  A  teacher’s  manual 
is  provided  with  the  book  for 
classroom  instruction. 

Fly  Sunday  Papers 
OMAHA.  Nebr.  —  Two  young 
operators  of  a  flying  service  at 
Utica,  Nebr.,  “bomb”  more  than 
100  farm  subscribers  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  with  their 
Sunday  papers. 

The  fliers  charge  10  cents  a  pa¬ 
per  for  their  accurate  delivery 
service  covering  200  miles.  More 
farmers  sign  weekly.  It's  both 
a  circulation  and  a  business 
builder.  Farmers  thus  do  not 
have  to  wait  until  Monday’s  mail 
delivery  for  a  Sunday  paper. 


The  fliers,  Joe  Somer  and 
Kenneth  Volzke,  use  a  high-wing 
monoplane.  There  is  a  special 
“bombing”  chute  in  the  floor. 
The  chute  is  slanted  back  to 
compensate  for  forward  spe^ 
of  100  miles  an  hour.  A 
wrapped  paper  is  dropped  from 
inside  the  plane. 

New  Carrier  Manual 

FULLY  aware  that  before  a  boy 
can  do  a  good  job  as  a  carrier 
it  is  necessary  that  he  has  the 
“know-how,”  Rockford  (111.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  has  issued  a  carrier  man¬ 
ual,  entitled  “Tomorrows  Suc¬ 
cessful  Business  Man,”  which 
contains  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  proper  operation  of  a  Star 
and  Register-Republic  route. 

Included  in  the  booklet,  at 
tractively  illustrated,  is  a  de 
tailed  explanation  of  the  Rock 
ford  newspapers’  monthly  col 
lection  system,  previously  ex 
plained  in  E.  &  P. 

Phone  Books  Delivered 
ONE  hundred  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  new  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
telephone  books  were  delivered 
this  month  for  the  first  time  by 
carrier-salesmen  of  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  Sun. 

Carrier  on  Horseback 

SOME  carriers  still  get  around 
on  horseback.  Among  them  is 
Marvin  Fernandez,  12.  carrier 
for  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Marvin  and  his  mount.  Mid¬ 
night,  cover  a  city  and  rural 
combination  route  of  65  sub¬ 
scribers  daily  except  Sundays. 

( Continued  on  page  55 ) 


The  BEST  in 
CARRIER 

AGS 

N.B.A.  offers  better 
quality,  prices  and  serv-  i 
ice  on  carrier  bags, 
aprons,  tags,  collection  ' 
books,  binders  and 
motor  route  tubes.  Also  | 
promotion  ads  and  idea  j 
services.  Get  prices. 

N,B,A. 

Newspaper  teys  ef  Anar ke,  lee.  | 
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seasoned 


Burgess  Mats  are  seasoned,  too!  They  must  be 
to  have  the  uniform  moisture  content  which  results 
in  uniform  shrinkage  and  greater  plasticity. 

Seasoning  at  Burgess  involves  a  30  to  60  day 
period  in  special  air-conditioned  rooms  where 
relative  humidity  is  under  constant  automatic 
control.  Careful  tests  are  made  at  regular  intervals 
to  insure  uniform  moisture  penetration 
of  each  and  every  mat. 

The  seasoning  process  is  typical  of  the  extreme  care 
used  in  every  step  of  manufacture  of  Burgess 
Chrome  Mats — accounts  for  their  higher  quality. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FRIlPORT,  ILLINOIS 
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Carriers  Boost  Safety 
carrier  boys  of  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis. )  Tribune  are  enlisted  in 
the  community  promotion  of 
safety  and  they  are  practicing 
the  things  they  outlined  at  group 
meetings  during  the  past  several 
months.  As  a  result,  subscribers 
of  the  Tribune  are  getting  im¬ 
proved  service  by  having  their 
papers  delivered  on  their  door¬ 
steps  or  porches  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  where  they  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  seen  and  secured  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber. 

The  carriers  are  cooperating 
with  the  local  police  department 
in  a  safety  move  to  eliminate 
sidewalk  bicycle  riding  and 
avoid  accidents  resulting  from 
disregarding  bicycle  safety  rules. 
Instead  of  riding  their  bicycles 
on  routes,  tossing  the  folded  pa¬ 
pers  in  general  directions  of 
front  steps  and  porches  while 
pedaling  down  sidewalks,  the 
carriers  now  make  their  routes 
on  foot.  It  didn’t  take  the  car¬ 
riers  long  to  devise  methods  to 
hasten  their  paper  deliveries 
once  they  were  on  foot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Edward  Keefe,  circulation 
manager. 

Promotions 

CHARLES  F.  MOESTER.  city 
circulation  manager  for  the 
Winston  Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal 
and  Sentinel  since  1945.  has  been 
named  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  by  Bradley  Welfare.  CM. 
Succeeding  to  Moester’s  job  is 
Calvin  Griffin,  formerly  a  field 
representative. 

Roundtable  Sessions 
WALTER  ANDREWS,  president 
of  ICMA  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Ok  lahomo  (Okla.)  Oklaho¬ 
man  &  Times,  will  be  special 
guest  speaker  at  the  30th  annual 
convention  of  the  California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 
Oct.  17-19.  at  Oakland. 

Stress  will  be  placed  on  round 
table  discussions,  it  is  also  an¬ 
nounced  by  Don  W.  Farmer,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  Herald 
and  News,  program  chairman. 

Sudderth  Elected 
ROBERT  J.  SUDDERTH.  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  was 
elected  president  of  Southern 
(Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  19th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  last  week  at  Shreveport. 


Australia 

*  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
newi  of  advartisars,  advartia- 
ing.  publishing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
14  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney,  Anstralia 

Nbllihad  Monthly,  Subscription  Rata  M.H 


La.  He  succeeds  Clark  Faber, 
Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

Other  new  officers  are:  James 
S.  Hay,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item,  first  vicepresident;  Ernie 
Walker,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  second  vicepres¬ 
ident,  and  Frank  Hamilton. 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  conven¬ 
tion  secretary. 

Arthur  Daniel  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal  was  re-elected 
treasurer  and  Don  R.  Davis  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  & 
Age-Herald,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary. 

Three  new  state  directors  were 
elected  for  two-year  terms: 
James  E.  McDonald.  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times;  Joseph  Knapp. 
Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Post-Herald; 
and  Mrs.  Sue  Williams,  Monroe 
(La.)  Star-World  &  News. 

R.  M.  Frost  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  &  Journal  re¬ 
ported  on  how  his  circulation 
department  had  been  helped  by 
an  experienced  woman  coun¬ 
selor  who  calls  at  the  homes  of 
the  carriers  to  discuss  their  jobs. 


Foundation  to  Meet 
ANNUAL  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  will  take  place  Oct.  16  17 
at  Oak  and.  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
publisher,  Santa  Paula  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  president. 

The  Foundation's  actions  will 
include  election  of  11  new  di¬ 
rectors.  Nominated  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Ray  F.  Marx. 
Los  Angeles  Times,  were: 

George  L.  Burt,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Long  Beach  Press  Tele¬ 
gram;  Ralph  W.  Frankis,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher,  Berkeley  Daily 
Gazette;  E.  R.  Lovett,  general 
manager.  Peninsula  Newspapers. 
Inc.;  Don  O’Kane,  publisher. 
Eureka  Newspapers;  Robert  M. 
Speidel.  publisher,  Visalia 
Times-Delta;  Alden  Waite,  presi¬ 
dent,  Southern  California  Asso 
ciated  Newspapers,  and  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Frank  R.  McGary, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Marx,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Clarence  D.  M.  Rippeto, 
Hollywood  Citizen  News;  E.  L. 
Schellenberg,  San  Diego  Union 


and  Tribune-Sun,  and  Don  O. 
Williams,  San  Rafael  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

Price  Increases 

THE  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

from  5c  to  7c  per  copy,  mak¬ 
ing  it  unanimous  for  L.  A.  pa¬ 
pers.  ( E  &  P,  Oct.  2,  page  5. ) 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
home  delivery  up  from  4c  to  5c 
per  copy.  Sunday  Telegram, 
from  12c  to  15c. 

Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal, 
from  24c  to  30c  a  week  carrier- 
delivered,  equaling  street  sale 
price. 

Columbus  ( O. )  DisjMtch,  from 
24c  to  30c  carrier-delivered  out¬ 
side  Franklin  County;  Sunday 
Dispatch,  from  10c  to  12c  on 
streets,  newsstands  and  motor 
routes  ( carrier  -  delivered  re¬ 
mains  10c). 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  from  25  to  30  cents  a  week 
on  routes  for  delivered  news¬ 
papers  —  Intelligencer  Journal 
(a.m.)  and  New  Era  (p.m.). 
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Life  insurance,  to  do 
the  best  possible  job, 
must  be  kept  up-to- 
date.  For  many  things 
can  happen  to  change  the 
family  life  insurance  picture, 
The  stork  may  pay  a  visit.  A  raise 
or  a  new  job  may  increase  the 
family’s  income.  A  marriage  may 
shift  financial  responsibility  or  a 
new  home  may  increase  family 
indebtedness. 

To  keep  life  insurance  programs 
abreast  of  changing  conditions  and 
to  give  our  policyholders  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  protection,  our  Field  Under¬ 
writers  receive  extra  compensation 


for  making  yearly 
service  calls  on  policy¬ 
holders.  The  results  of  one  of  our  re¬ 
cently  completed  surveys  indicate 
that  Americans  realize  the  value  of 
periodic  service  calls.  Actually,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  inter¬ 
viewed  want  a  life  insurance  repre¬ 
sentative  to  call  at  least  once  a  year. 

Regular  service  calls  are  one  of 
the  many  measures  taken  by  the 
Mutual  Life  to  give  complete  life  in¬ 
surance  service  to  its  policyholders. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street 


New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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NEA  Opposes 
Ban  on  Patent 


M  3otk 


Attorneys'  Ads 

Washington  —  The  National 
Editorial  Association  told  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  this 
week  that  it  is  “definitely  op¬ 
posed  to  broadening  the  power 
of  governmental  agencies  over 
advertising.” 

A  statement  attacking  a  pro¬ 
posed  revision  of  Patent  Rules 
which  would  define  the  limits 
of  advertising  by  attorneys  and 
agents  appearing  before  the 
Patent  was  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  by  William  L.  Daley, 
representing  the  NEA. 

Under  the  proposed  revision, 
the  use  of  display  advertising, 
circulars,  letters,  cards  and  sim¬ 
ilar  material  to  solicit  business 
directly  or  indirectly  would  be 
forbidden  as  unprofessional  con¬ 
duct  under  penalty  of  suspen¬ 
sion,  exclusion  or  disbarment 
from  further  patent  practice. 
Simple  letterheads,  listings  and 
announcements  of  change  of  as¬ 
sociation  or  address  are  allowed 
but  only  when  limited  to  pres¬ 
ent  clients  or  friends. 

Such  a  proposal,  NEA  said,  is 
contrary  to  the  well-established 
policy  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  which  the  Patent 
Office  is  an  integral  part. 

It  pointed  to  a  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  pamphlet  of  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1943  which  officially 

states  “Advertising  is  a  vital  cog 
in  our  free  enterprise  system 
...  a  potent  medium  for  dis¬ 
tributing  information.  Its  es¬ 
sentiality  to  a  mechanized  econ¬ 
omy  is  a  long-established  fact.” 

NEA  commented  that  “it  is  a 
sorry  commentary  to  find  the 
Patent  Office  seriously  consid¬ 
ering  the  abolition  of  display 
advertising  and  the  substitution 
thereof  of  a  small  insignificant 
professional  card  of  prescribed 
dimensions.  Certainly  it  does 
not  fit  into  a  pattern  of  the 
boast  ‘Department  of  Commerce 
Consistent  Champion  (of  adver¬ 
tising)’  the  title  of  its  pam¬ 
phlet. 

“Yet  in  the  instant  case,  the 
restriction  by  a  governmental 
agency  on  display  advertising 
may  be  considered  a  new  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy  and  likely  to 
set  a  prec^ent  for  anti-adver¬ 
tising  groups  in  various  states 
to  follow.” 


Child  Safety  Campaign 

The  Advertising  Council,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Safety  Council,  has  prepared  a 
series  of  eight  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  designed  to  help 
reduce  the  killing  and  maim¬ 
ing  of  children  in  traffic  acci¬ 
dents. 

Scheduled  for  September,  the 
back-to-school  month,  copy  re¬ 
minds  adults  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  in  eliminating  child  safety 
hazards  both  in  the  home  and  on 
the  highway. 

The  Child  Safety  Proof  Sheet 
has  been  sent  to  7.000  daily  and 
pared  the  proof  sheet  and  ads. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  (Chi¬ 
cago),  volunteer  agency,  pre¬ 
weekly  newspapers. 


Erdman  Heads  Media 
KENNETH  W.  ERDMAN,  re 
search  director  for  Beaumont. 
Heller  &  Sperling,  Reading,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
media  and  research.  He’ll  be 
assisted  by  Stanley  Gates.  Mar¬ 
ion  Nagle,  former  space  buyer, 
now  handies  publicity. 

Lewellen,  P.  R.  Director 
W.  C.  LEWELLEN  is  the  new 
director  of  public  relations  in 
J.  Walter  Thompson’s  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Hollywood  offices.  He 
will  continue  to  direct  the 
agency's  motion  picture  ad  de¬ 
partment  in  those  cities  and 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Phalen  to  von  Zchle 
IVraS.  C.  HICKMAN  PHALEN 
has  joined  William  von  Zehle, 
New  York,  where  she’ll  be  as¬ 
sociated  in  fashion  and  textile 
accounts  with  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Banks,  executive.  She  once 
served  in  the  foreign  news  de¬ 
partment  of  Time-Life  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Art  Director  Cady 
ARTHUR  CADY  has  become  art 
director  of  Hewitt,  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Doherty,  Clifford  & 
Shenfield  and  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Polongin  Switches 
FREDERICK  H.  POLANGIN 
has  resigned  as  ad-publicity 
director  of  a  studio  to  accept 
the  directorship  of  West  Coast 
motion  picture  operations  with 
Buchanan  &  Co.  He  succeeds 
Paul  Radin.  resigned. 

Faces  &  Places 
IX>NALD  L.  CAMPBELL,  for¬ 
mer  agency  owner,  to  Behel  & 
Waldie  &  Briggs,  Chicago,  as  ac¬ 
count  manager.  .  .  .  Brevoort 
Walden  is  a  new  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Federal  Advertising. 

.  .  .  Clem  W.  Kohlman  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Roy  S.  Durstine  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  .  .  .  Jess  H.  Cloud  is 
copywriting  with  Michel-Cather. 

.  .  .  Phil  Waters  has  become 
radio-television  director  of  But- 
ler-Emmett,  Portland,  Ore.  .  .  . 
James  M.  Vicary.  charge  of  copy 
research,  Elizabeth  Scofield,  pro¬ 
motion  writer,  and  Robert  Hak- 
ken,  copywriter,  are  new  with 
Benton  &  Bowles. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
SHOWALTER  LYNCH,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  has  moved  to  new 
quarters  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  new  Oregonian  building. 
Ethel  Fulop  is  a  new  addition 
to  the  staff  as  continuity  writer. 

Austrian  Quits  Agency 
RALPH  B.  AUSTRIAN,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  televi¬ 
sion  for  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
left  that  agency  as  of  Sept.  16 
due  to  “irreconcilable  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.”  Austrian, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  television, 
before  joining  the  ad  agency 
was  president  of  the  RKO  Tele¬ 
vision  Corp. 


Y  &  R  Expands 
Agency  Offices 
In  New  York 

Expansion  of  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  Inc.’s  national  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Sigurd 
S.  Larmon,  president  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

The  new  space  comprises  the 
entire  12th  floor  of  285  Madison 
Avenue. 

In  a  statement  marking  the 
event,  Mr.  Larmon  said: 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
agency  started  in  two  small  of¬ 
fices  in  Philadelphia.  Today 
Young  &  Rubicam  has  more 
than  eight  floors — almost  half 
the  building  at  285  Madison 
Avenue — for  its  New  York 
headquarters,  in  addition  to  of¬ 
fices  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  London. 
Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Mexico 
City. 

“Our  New  York  offices  have 
increased  20'?;  in  the  past  year 
alone,  in  addition  to  increases 
in  personnel  and  facilities  in 
the  agency’s  branch  offices.” 

The  extra  space  will  permit 
expansion  and  consolidation  of 
the  advertising  agency’s  inter¬ 
national  division,  accounting  de¬ 
partment,  and  functions  of  office 
management,  research  tabula¬ 
tion,  and  transportation. 

Further  expansion  of  the 
agency  facilities  will  be  made 
within  a  few  weeks  when  the 
entire  ninth  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  released  to  the 
agency  for  expansion  of  Y&R 
personnel,  public  relations  and 
publicity,  and  radio  publicity 
operations. 

■ 

Editors'  Secretary 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Dr.  George 
L.  Betts,  professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Syracuse  University,  has 
been  appointed  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
The  post  is  newly-created  in  a 
move  to  establish  the  society  as 
a  permanent,  formal  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Wallace  A.  Brennan,  Dun¬ 
kirk  Observer. 


Dakins  Named 
By  NRDGA 

J.  Gordon  Dakins,  former  as 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  elected  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  association  by 
the  board  of  directors.  As  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  he  takes  over  the 
duties  relinquished  by  Lew 
Hahn,  who  continues  as  presi 
dent  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Dakins  joined  the 
NRDGA  staff  in  March,  1944,  as 
manager  of  the  credit  manage 
ment  division. 

Journal  Notes  Gro'wth 
Of  Milwaukee  Market 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — To  demon¬ 
strate  the  growth  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  population  and  market. 
A.  F.  Hall,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  presented  a  threedi- 
mentional  color-slide  portrayal 
of  “The  Milwaukee  Market- 
Then  and  Now”  at  a  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Milwaukee  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association. 

In  25  years  the  population  of 
M.ilwaukee  has  jumped  from  a 
little  over  500,000  to  860,000, 
Hall  explained. 

Annual  volume  of  chain  gro¬ 
cery  stores  has  gone  up  from 
$2,000,000  a  year  to  more  than 
$40,000,000,  he  said,  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  automobiles  has  climbed 
from  34%  to  63%. 

■ 

W.  N.  Gates  Agency 
Marks  70  Years 

W.  N.  Gates  Co.,  Cleveland’s  i 
oldest  advertising  agency  and  ( 
claimed  to  be  the  second  oldest 
in  the  country,  is  celebrating 
its  70th  anniversary. 

Founded  in  1878  by  the  late 
William  Nahum  Gates  of  Elyria, 
O.,  the  original  company  had 
offices  at  No.  1  Public  Square. 

President  of  the  company 
from  1927  to  1942  was  the  late 
A.  H.  (Bish)  Madigan,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club. 

President  now  is  E.  D.  Wheel¬ 
er,  nephew  of  the  founder. 


FOR  SAFE-AND-SURE  JOB-FILLING. 
DEPEND  ON  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Help  Wanted  Ads 

WorkiTs  not  likely  to  be  easily  lured  away  by  glittering 
temporary  jobs  or  to  be  liable  for  military  service  are 
on  tap  riglit  now  for  vou  among  the  thousands  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ad  readers. 

To  contact  them  for  safe-and-sure  job-filling,  depend 
on  tinie-and-test-proved  Classified  Ads  to  deliver  your 
hiring  message  speedily,  conveniently,  and  effectively. 
Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timas  Tower  Now  York  18,  Now  York 

Tot.:  BRyont  9-3052 
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Form  Contest 
Is  Climax  to 
Big  Promotion 

Columbus,  O. — The  Columbus 
Dispatch  is  winding  up  one  of 
its  most  aggressive  summer  pro¬ 
motion  programs. 

The  program  was  climaxed  at 


The  program  was  climaxed  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  when  more 
than  100,000  persons  visited  its 
model  farmstead.  ^ 

Leading  up  to  the  Fair,  the 
Dispatch  did  a  report  of  its 
1941  Typical  Farm  Family  Con¬ 
test  the  brain-child  of  Dispatch 
promotion  chief,  Ramon  S. 

Cram.  The  contest  included  all 
of  Ohio’s  88  counties  with  small¬ 
er  contests  being  conducted  in 
each  county  with  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent  acting  as 
the  head  of  the  local  contest 
committee. 

A  Ford  tractor  and  plow,  a 
week's  vacation  at  the  F^ir  and  AH  £x@Clltives  Foim 

_ AllAvnonco  tniir  Miaaara  tl  11 V 1  Ullil 


PROMOTION  AWARD  WINNERS 

Awaids  for  p>  emotion  efforts  were  won  at  Central  States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  meeting  at  Des  Moines  by:  Left  to  right, 
Melvin  Kappler,  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch;  Michael  E.  Moyer,  LaPorte 
(Ind.)  Herald-Argus;  and  James  G.  AUio,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 
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'Smokes  Are  on  Us'; 
Price  Error  in  Ad 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. — It  cost  the 
weekly  Scottsdale  Progress 
$12.70  to  prove  “it  pays  to  ad¬ 
vertise.”  Through  an  error  in 
a  grocery  ad,  cigarettes  by  the 
carton  were  priced  at  $1.55  in¬ 
stead  of  $1.65.  The  grocery  re¬ 
tried  their  cigarette  sales  were 
“considerably  above  normal’’ 
and  to  compensate  for  the  er¬ 
ror,  the  paper  made  up  the  10- 
cent  difference  on  127  cartons 
of  cigarettes. 


Suburban  Weekly 

Newton,  Mass. — A  new  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  the  Newton  Vil¬ 
lager,  has  made  its  appearance 
here  in  this  suburb  of  Boston. 
Its  editor  is  Philip  O.  Ahlin, 
former  editor  of  the  Newton 
Graphic. 


Daily  Posts  Rewards 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  $1,000  reward,  for  the 
second  time  in  a  month,  for  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  appre¬ 
hension  and  conviction  of  a 
killer. 


Shopping  Column 

“Shopping  with  Nancy,”  Chi¬ 
cago  retailer  advertising  service 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Down¬ 
town  Shopping  News  until  that 
publication  suspended  opera¬ 
tions  early  this  year,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Sept.  20  with  925  lines 
of  space.  Dorothy  Wickens  and 
Patricia  Surie,  who  directed  the 
service  for  the  Shopping  News 
established  offices  at  39  S.  State 
St.,  when  the  Shopping  News 
suspended,  and  continued  their 
service. 


Insurance  Ad  Mats 

A  new  monthly  insurance  ad¬ 
vertising  mat  service  to  assist 
newspapers  in  obtaining  adver¬ 
tising  from  local  insurance  rep¬ 
resentatives  has  been  started 
by  Charles  D.  Spencer  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency 
spwializing  in  insurance  adver-  E&P,  Sept.  25.  T 
using.  gretted. 
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Finnegan  Gives 
Formula  for 
Capitalism  Ads 

Chicago — Richard  J.  Finnegan. 
Chicago  Sun-Times  editor  and 
executive  vicepresident,  urged 
that  advertising  expand  its  serv¬ 
ices  beyond  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  promote  “a  needed  wider 
understanding  of  the  beneficent 
uses  and  profits  flowing  from  the 
tools  of  our  great  technical 
plants  and  skill.” 

He  addressed  the  Inter-City 
Conference  of  Women's  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  here  Oct.  2. 

"We  need  more  democracy  in 
industry  to  achieve  an  equilib¬ 
rium  of  the  blessinsg  from  its 
wonderful  production,”  he  said. 
“There  are  controversies  on  this 
front — controversies  in  which 
the  participants  often  resort  to 
the  use  of  advertising. 

“When  you  are  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  copy  for  such 
advertising,  I  urge  you,  in  your 
advice  to  your  clients,  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  both  your  clients  in  big 
business,  and  you,  yourselves  are 
servants — soldiers  on  that  side 
which  believes  that  man — every 
man  along  with  his  neighbors — 
is  the  boss  of  his  government; 
that  every  man  is  entitled  to  his 
share  of  happiness  from  the  en¬ 
terprise  which  flourishes  because 
things  are  that  way;  that  man  is 
not  the  creature  of  either  gov¬ 
ernment  or  industry  but  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  are  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  man. 

“Along  with  our  democracy, 
which  touches  the  vital  freedom 
of  our  press,  we  have  an  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  in  which  we  de¬ 
velop  our  occupational  talents. 
Here.  too.  is  the  clash  of  ideol¬ 
ogies.  For  this  is  our  capitalism 
and  there  are  people  who  won’t 
try  it  but  don’t  like  it — and  op¬ 
pose  it  with  something  they  say 
is  better. 

“And  it  is  chiefly  in  the  task 
of  printing  the  message  of  that 
capitalism  that  most  of  you  in 
advertising  are  engaged.  Just  as 
it  is  an  obligation  to  see  that 
democracy  delivers  the  goods,  it 
is  an  obligation  for  capitalism 
to  deliver  the  goods.  It  is  the 
job  of  democracy  to  make  more 
free  men  and  to  make  more  men 
free." 


ia4-HODRS! 


A  new sp a p e r  press  iroes 
•fussy."  There  are  complex 
repairs  to  be  made.  Or  keep¬ 
ing  an  old  press  going  whfle 
a  new  one  Is  Installed.  The 
printed  word  simply  can’t 
"wait."  You  can  depend  on 
these  assuring  facts  —  a  24- 
hour  emergency  service,  a 
fleet  of  trucks,  a  superb  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  veteran  engi¬ 
neers  Put  It  up  to  us.  We’ll 
prove  It  to  you. 


ICENTRE-AMMON  CO..) 


TfUcLuUt  fc  d.  Ptimtif  JnJmthj 
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Youths'  Oldstyle 
Paper  Battles 
'Cold  Type'  One 

Leesburg,  Fla.  —  The  experi¬ 
ment  in  “cold-type”  methods 
for  printing  small  town  papers 
— started  here  by  the  John  H. 
Perry  interests — has  run  into 
some  competition  and  a  first- 
ciass,  slamtoang  newspaper  war 
is  raging  in  this  quiet  commu¬ 
nity. 

Background  of  this  battle  has 
been  outlined  in  some  detail  in 
past  issues  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Briefly,  in  the  fall  of 
1946,  Perry  bought  the  two 
Leesburg  weeklies  and  merged 
them  into  the  Commercial  & 
Ledger.  By  spring,  1947,  he  had 
changed  the  paper  over  to  a 
new  style  of  printing  which  by 
passes  traditional  methods. 

For  a  little  over  a  year  the 
Commercial  &  Ledger  was 
without  competition  in  the 
Leesburg  area.  Then,  in  June, 
a  second  Leesburg  paper  ap¬ 
peared  and  battle  was  joined. 
This  newest  paper — the  Leader 
— is  printed  by  traditional 
methods. 

In  the  classic  mold,  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  old  and  the 
new  flnds  the  ancient  way  of 
doing  things  backed  by  big,  in¬ 
trenched  organizations  bucked 
by  a  lonehand  innovator  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  shoestring.  Here  the 
plot  has  been  exactly  reversed. 
The  modern  printing  method  is 
being  backed  by  the  Perpr  in¬ 
terests,  while  oldtime  printing 
processes  are  being  championed 
by  a  couple  of  brash  young  men 
who  launched  their  venture, 
not  exactly  on  a  shoestring,  but 
through  sale  of  a  stamp  col¬ 
lection. 

Owners  of  the  Leader  are 
Emmett  Peter,  Jr.,  and  Jack 
Grant,  both  28  and  both  former 
Perry  employes.  In  May,  1947, 
they  learned  that  the  paper  in 
nearby  Tavares  was  for  sale  and, 
after  scraping  some  money  to¬ 
gether  largely  through  sale  of 
Peter’s  stamp  collection,  they 
put  in  a  bid  and  got  it. 

The  paper  was  renamed  Lake 
County  Citizen  and  put  on  a 
twice-a-week  basis.  While  build¬ 
ing  up  the  paper  and  consoli¬ 
dating  their  position,  they  kept 
an  eye  on  Leesburg,  population 
about  7,000  and  biggest  com¬ 
munity  in  Lake  County.  Four 
months  ago  they  began  a  twice- 
a-week  paper  in  Leesburg. 

There’s  no  question  about 
this  being  a  contest  between 
the  new  and  the  old.  Against 
the  futuramic  methods  used  in 
producing  the  Commercial,  Pe¬ 
ter  and  Grant  are  operating 
with  a  Linotype  built  around 
1905  (it’s  a  Model  L,  No.  3097) 
and  an  1887  Babcock  flatbed 
press  which  has  survived  a  Are 
and  two  bankruptcies  without 
missing  an  edition. 

The  Leader  has  been  openly 
fighting  the  “Perry  Colossus,” 
blaming  it  for  newsprint  scar¬ 
city. 

After  reporting  that  “a  week¬ 
ly  publisher  in  Central  Florida 
had  several  hundred  pounds  of 
paper  which  he  plac^  at  our 
disposal;  a  big  daily  publisher 
volunteered  to  have  a  ton 


NEW  PRESIDENT,  NEW  NAME 

J.  D.  Hartford,  left,  of  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  looks  over  prize 
photo  exhibits  with  Sevellon  Brown,  3d,  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  new  chairman  of  the  New  England  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Association,  new  name  adopted  at  Went- 
by-the-Sea,  N.  H.,  meeting. 


Hronek  of  lOJ 
Bosses  Czech 
Press  System 

Jiri  Hronek,  secretary-general 
of  the  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Journalists,  is  now  gen¬ 
eral-director  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  new  Czechoslovak 
Government,  according  to  a  spe 
cial  correspondent  in  Prague  for 
World's  Press  News. 

Hronek,  whose  tenure  of  lOj 
office  has  been  protested  by  the ) 
American  Newspaper  Guild  on 
the  ground  he  is  an  active  Com¬ 
munist,  is  in  charge  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  Czech  news  agency,  CTK, 
and  he  is  described  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  watchdog  over  the  press. 

The  correspondent  for  the 
British  newspaper  journal  said 
Hronek  discussed  his  work  with 
him,  declaring  the  Czech  regime 
believed  it  was  “possible  to  have 
a  democracy  without  an  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  all  they  asked  was 
to  be  left  free  to  conduct  their 
experiment.” 


shipped  from  New  York  (which 
is  now  en  route);  another  big 
shipment  came  in  from  South 
Florida,”  the  Leader  said  “Tt 
is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  we 
now  have  several  months’  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint  at  hand  or  in 
prospect.” 

Meantime,  the  cold-type  proc- 
cess  is  still  fermenting  and  ex¬ 
panding  in  Florida.  Four  papers 
are  being  printed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  at  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union  plant  at  Ocala;  two  Per¬ 
ry  papers,  the  Leesburg  Com- 
ntercial  &  Ledger  and  the  Eu- 
stis  News,  the  independent  Gulf¬ 
port  Citizen,  and  the  Florida 
Legionnaire.  John  N.  MeSwee- 
ney,  formerly  a  Perry  employe, 
is  printing  the  Putnam  County 
Courier  at  Crescent  City  with 
the  new  process,  while  Raymond 
Price,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Ocala  plant,  has  set  up  business 
in  Belleview,  offering  ‘“Price’s 
Packaged  Newspapers” — a  deal 
in  which  he  will  equip  a  shop 
for  cold-type  printing. 

At  the  beginning  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cold-type  papers  was 
centralized  at  the  Ocala  plant, 
but  now  the  four  papers  are 
expected  to  set  up  their  own 
pages  and  only  the  photo-en- 
graving  and  printing  are  done 
at  Ocala. 

■ 

$1,000  in  Prizes 

Cleveland — At  the  46th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Oct.  15  to  17,  $1,000  in 
prizes  will  be  awarded  for  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  stories  in  40 
classifications.  Guest  speaker 
will  be  Earl  Wilson,  saloon  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post-Home 
News. 

m 

Lassiter  to  Teach 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — Thomas 
J.  Lassiter,  editor  and  part- 
owner  of  the  Smithfield  (N.  C.) 
Herald,  has  accepted  for  the 
fall  quarter  1948-49  the  post  of 
lecturer  in  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  will  con¬ 
duct  the  course  in  small  news¬ 
paper  management. 


23  Editors  Visit 
Omaha  W-H  Plant 

Omaha,  Nebr. — Twenty-three 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  editors  and 
publishers  inspected  the  World- 
Herald’s  new  publishing  plant 
here  last  week.  They  toured 
the  modern  plant  as  guests  of 
the  World-Herald. 

Guides  accompanying  each 
group  explained  the  horizontal 
design  of  the  plant  and  the  way 
in  which  work  done  by  edito¬ 
rial,  mechanical  and  business 
departments  is  dovetailed. 

Visiting  newspaper  executives 
and  their  wives  were  guests  of 
the  World  Herald  at  a  luncheon 
and  attended  the  stage  play, 
“Oklahoma!,”  in  the  evening  as 
the  paper’s  guests. 

The  group  took  time  out  '.o 
salute  Edgar  Howard,  veteran 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Nebr.) 
Telegram,  who  celebrated  his 
JOth  birthday.  Sept.  16.  They 
sent  Howard  a  Telegram,  salut¬ 
ing  'nim  as  “dean  of  the  Nebras- 
■•co  newspaper  fraternity.” 

■ 

Father  and  Son 
Teach  Journalism 

Chicago — Elmo  Scott  Watson, 
of  Northwestern  University,  for¬ 
mer  feature  writer  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  Publisher’s  Auxiliary, 
and  his  son,  Harry  Watson,  are 
now  a  team  of  father  and  son 
journalism  teachers. 

The  elder  Watson  is  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism 
and  director  of  the  Chicago  di¬ 
vision  of  Northwestern’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  His  son, 
at  28,  is  associate  professor  in 
the  department  of  rural  jour¬ 
nalism  and  printing  at  South 
Dakota  State  College  at  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  D.  He  also  directs  the 
South  Dakota  state  high  school 
press  association. 

■ 

New  Weekly  in  Texas 

The  Rio  Hondo  Press,  weekly, 
has  made  its  bow  as  the  Texas 
Rio  Grande  Valley’s  newest 
newspaper.  Publisher  is  Sam 
W.  Burns.  The  paper  is  edited 
by  Bill  Smith. 
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How  CTK  Operates 

The  WPN  correspondent  de¬ 
scribed  the  setup  under  Hronek 
as  follows: 

“The  organization  runs  an  in¬ 
ternal  service,  using  telephones, 
mails,  and  teleprinters  for  gath¬ 
ering  news,  and  a  cumbersome 
system  of  cyclostiled  copies  for 
its  outgoing  service  to  Czecho¬ 
slovak  newspapers. 

“CTK  maintains  liaison  with 
the  news  agencies  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries  and  has  corre¬ 
spondents  in  neighboring  cap¬ 
itals  as  well  as  Moscow,  London, 
Paris  and  New  York. 

“Until  recently  the  only  di¬ 
rect  incoming  major  foreign 
services  to  CTK  were  Reuter’s, 
Agence  France  Presse,  and 
Tass.  United  Press  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  of  America  serviced 
individual  clients  directly.  AP 
service  is  now  channeled  direct 
ly  into  CTK. 

Shy  from  Some  Material 

“A  measure  over  recent  weeks 
has  shown  that  Reuter  news  is 
most  often  credited  in  the  CTK 
output.  Newspapers  have  not 
been  over -enthusiastic  about  us¬ 
ing  much  U.P.  materiai.  unless 
of  a  non-political  nature,  be¬ 
cause  it  goes  to  them  without 
first  of  all  being  scanned  by 
CTK.  ” 

“On  the  whole,”  the  WPN  re¬ 
porter  said,  “the  news  that  is 
here  gets  out.  Newspapers 
which  want  to  print  it,  receive 
it,  and  there  is  no  physical  re¬ 
striction  on  communications,  al 
though  all  correspondents  are 
aware  that  the  authorities  keep 
voluminous  files  which  might 
some  day  be  ‘taken  in  evi . 
dence.’  ” 

■ 

Gold  for  Silence 

Chicago — There  were  30  news¬ 
papermen’s  sons  competing  for 
prizes  at  a  family  press  party 
tendered  by  the  Curtis  Candy 
Co.  last  week.  First  prize,  i 
Shetland  pony,  was  awarded  to 
Timothy  Silence,  son  of  John 
Silence,  picture  editor  of  the' 
Chicago  Tribune,  but  he  took 
$150  instead.  i 
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Jury  Thanks 
Editors  for  Help 
InGamingProbe 

Pittsburgh — A  special  grand 
jury  which  wound  up  a  nine- 
week  probe  into  gambling  in 
Allegheny  County  has  com¬ 
mended  the  editors  of  three 
Pitt^urgh  newspapers  for  “vol¬ 
untarily  appearing  and  aiding 
the  investigation.” 

In  addition,  the  grand  jury 
handed  out  a  special  commenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  for  dropping  from  its  col¬ 
umns  the  “official”  number  used 
by  the  numbers  operators. 

The  Press  gave  front-page 
play  for  three  days  to  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  “number”  and  then 
devoted  an  editorial  to  it. 

One  story  in  the  Press  point¬ 
ed  out: 

“Publication  of  the  ‘number’ 
is  of  considerable  circulation 
value  to  newspapers.  Many 
thousands  of  copies — 'particular¬ 
ly  in  the  early  evening — can  be 
sold  to  those  anxious  to  learn 
the  day’s  ‘number’.” 

The  Post-Gazette  offered  no 
reason  for  eliminating  the  num¬ 
ber. 

The  grand  jury  investigation 
had  been  touched  off  when  the 
three  newspapers,  especially  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telegraph, 
played  up  charges  by  a  former 
police  inspector  that  the  rack¬ 
ets  were  running  rampant  with 
the  aid  of  police  and  political 
figures.  The  jury  returned  a 
presentment  naming  66  persons. 

Those  who  appeared  before 
die  grand  jury  and  were  com¬ 
mended  were:  Editor  Andrew 
Bernhard  of  the  Post-Gazette; 
Associate  Editor  Kermit  McFar¬ 
land  of  the  Press  and  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Alex  Zehner  of  the  Sun- 
Telegraph. 

■ 

Grand  Rapids  Herald 
Issues  New  Route  List 

As  part  of  a  stepped-up  mer¬ 
chandising  program  for  nation¬ 
al  advertisers,  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  (Mich.)  Herald  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  route  list  of  local 
grocery  stores  in  map  form. 

Printed  in  two  colors,  the  map 
plots  all  of  Grand  Rapids’  448 
food  stores  with  red  dots  which 
can  easily  be  identified  within 
a  series  of  grids  formed  by 
joining  the  key  letters  and 
numbers  on  the  map  edge. 

The  map  face  contains  an  al¬ 
phabetical  listing  of  stores  with 
their  grid  designations.  On  the 
reverse  side  is  an  index  of  stores 
by  their  grids,  together  with 
addresses,  affiliations  and  types 
of  products  carried. 

The  map  is  20  by  24  inches 
and  can  be  folded  for  pocket 
use. 

Softball  Stars 

Boise,  Ida. — The  Boise  Daily 
Statesman  Newsettes  recently 
won  the  Northwest  regional 
v  softball  championship  at  Long- 
I  'Jew,  Wash.,  and  participated  in 
I  the  world’s  tournament  at  Port- 
E  land.  Ore.  Frances  Ford,  States- 
f  man  Newsettes  hurler,  has  a 
strikeout  record  averaging 
more  than  two  per  inning. 
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he  told  them  “I  guess  this  means 
you  don’t  want  Roosevelt  sup¬ 
porters  to  buy  your  product.  So 
we'll  run  a  little  box  saying 
so.”  The  ad  came  back. 

Pinched  in  1943  by  the  news¬ 
print  drought,  the  G&D  turned 
tabloid.  It  adopted  sans  serif 
head  type  and  started  running 
without  column  rules  but  with 
story-summarizing  banks. 

For  the  past  three  years  it 
has  won  the  Ayer  award  for 
being  typographically  tops 
among  all  tabs.  Gitt  points  out 
that  the  Gazette,  not  concen¬ 
trating  on  makeup,  relies  in¬ 
stead  “on  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
horse  sense.” 

Twice,  on  July  4ths,  the  paper 
has  devoted  its  entire  cover  to 
reprinting  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Last  year  it 
shoved  news  off  page  one  to 
run  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Ad¬ 
dress.  No  liquor,  beer  or  pat¬ 
ent  medicine  ads  are  accepted. 

Its  face  is  quietly  clean — “a 
liberal  dose  in  a  conservative 
package,”  Gitt  calls  it — and  P.  1 
usually  is  dominated  by  a 
punchy  Walt  Partymiller  car¬ 
toon. 

Wiry  and  bespectacled.  Party- 
miller,  36,  worked  on  the  Seat¬ 
tle  { Wash. )  Post-Intelligencer 
art  staff  and  freelanced  in  New 
York,  before  becoming  the  G&D 
editorial  cartoonist  five  years 
ago. 

The  Gazette  runs  AP,  ONA 
and  Federated  Press  dispatches 
and  prints  FTC  reports  on  ad¬ 
vertised  products.  It  has  ac¬ 
credited  Johannes  Steel  and 
Don  Matchan  for  special  over¬ 
seas  assignments  and  now  has  a 
correspondent  on  Wallace’s  cam¬ 
paign  tours. 

Local  Guardian 

But  it  is  on  city  crusades  that 
the  scrappy  little  daily  particu¬ 
larly  likes  to  sink  its  teeth.  It 
constantly  second-guesses  York 
police  and  heckles — or  supports 
— any  party  locally. 

In  1946,  after  a  Partymiller 
cartoon  showed  a  York  cop  ar¬ 
resting  a  wayward  drunk  while 
bookies  and  prostitutes  stood 
sneeringly  by,  the  then  mayor 
clamped  a  gag  rule  on  city  em¬ 
ployes.  Don’t  talk  with  Gazette 
men,  he  told  them. 

Gradually  the  paper  broke 
down  the  barrier  and  finally 
helped  to  elect  a  new  mayor, 
whom  it  now  is  needling. 

In  its  newsroom,  the  Gazette 
is  largely  a  young  man’s  paper. 
Stone,  a  onetime  Philadelphia 
Record -police  reporter,  is  31. 

Slight,  shy  Charles  M.  (Josh) 
Gitt,  33,  tne  publisher’s  son,  is 
managing  editor.  When  Allen 
Wiest  died  in  April,  Josh  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  company. 

Because,  perhaps,  of  his  aloof¬ 
ness,  Josh  Gitt,  a  serious,  seem¬ 
ingly  introverted  young  man 
who  majored  in  political  science 
at  Harvard,  is  something  of  an 
enigma  in  York. 

‘The  Harvard  Influence' 

He  is  hardly  known  in  the 
city.  Yet  it  is  a  persistent  myth 
that  it  is  his  “radicalism,”  Har¬ 
vard-type,  that  has  turned  the 
paper  for  Wallace. 
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Scoffing  at  this,  his  father  ex¬ 
claims  that  any  radicalism  ram¬ 
pant  on  the  Gazette  was  in  force 
when  Josh  was  still  knee-high 
to  a  Linotype. 

Jess  Gitt  is  of  a  prosperous 
family  and  married  a  moder¬ 
ately  wealthy  local  girl.  This 
has  given  rise  here  to  another 
wail:  that  old  Gitt  can  afford 
to  be  liberal. 

Whether  his  political  philos¬ 
ophy  might  vary  if  he  were  a 
poorer  publisher,  he  will  ven¬ 
ture  no  guess. 

“I  never  have  had  to  face  that 
problem,”  he  says.  “How  do  I 
know?  A  man  cannot  tell  what 
he  might  do  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“I  haven’t  had  to  dig  in  my 
pocket  to  support  the  paper, 
and  I  don’t  have  to  live  off  the 
paper.  ...  I  don’t  know  what 
I’d  do.  I  do  know  you’ve  got 
to  be  able  to  tell  ’em  to  go  to 
hell,  and  stick  with  it.” 

Deeply  Devout  Man 

Gitt  is  paradox  personified. 
Basically  a  deeply  devout  man 
(“I  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  deity”)  he  nonetheless  is  dis¬ 
appointed  in  what  he  calls 
Christianity’s  failure  to  hit  its 
mark:  “real  seven-days- a- week 
religion.” 

Acceptable  by  birth  and 
money  to  the  highest  rung  of 
his  city’s  social  ladder,  he  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  be¬ 
liefs  for  which  it  stands.  (“I 
avoid  clubhouse  arguments.” ) 

He  is  a  monied  man  who 
cries  out  for  a  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  of  money,  and  practices  his 
preaching  by  paying  his  em¬ 
ployes  well  and  retiring  them  on 
full  pay. 

A  Democrat  then,  he  backed 
LaFollette  in  1924  and,  since  as 
a  teetotaler  he  preferred  prohi¬ 
bition  to  Smith.  Hoover  in  ’28. 
(“I  thought  Hoover  a  humani¬ 
tarian;  I  was  wrong.”) 

A  capitalist,  he  does  not  re¬ 
gard  Communists  as  strange 
bedfellows:  “If  the  Marxist  is 
willing  to  work  with  me  I’m 
willing.  I  am  not,  however,  go¬ 
ing  along  with  him,  ever. 

“For  the  moment  Fascism  is 
more  a  danger  than  Marxism. 
Fascism  is  one  of  the  ways  that 
capitalism  seems  to  think  it  can 
save  itself.  That’s  a  false  as¬ 
sumption.  of  course. 

“Fundamentally,  Marxism  is 
a  peaceful  philosophy.  It  is  a 
philosophy  devoted  to  economy, 
and  all  preparation  for  war  is 
uneconomical.” 

Clearcui  Economics 

Gitt’s  own  economics  are,  to 
him,  clearcut: 

“A  certain  amount  of  plan¬ 
ning  is  necessary  to  provide  full 
employment.  I  believe  in  public 
ownership  of  natural  monopo¬ 
lies — utilities,  the  post  office — 
by  the  government.” 

If  technology,  he  believes, 
makes  monopoly  sensible  in 
other  industries  (“It  could  hap¬ 
pen  iq  steel;  it  hasn’t  entirely”) 
they,  too,  should  be  nationalized. 

Wallace’s  views  rub  shoulders 
with  his  own,  and  that  is  why, 
Gitt  says,  he  supports  him. 

He  thinks  too  many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  become  mere  big 
businesses  and,  though  he  once 
belonged  to  ANPA,  he  now 
avoids  publishers’  associations: 

“I  got  sick  and  tired  of  hear¬ 


ing  how  to  make  more  money, 
but  never  how  to  make  a  better 
newspaper.  ...  I  wanted  to  run 
my  newspaper  the  way  I  think 
it  should  be  run.” 

Leeway  for  Staff 

Though  a  Wallace  statement 
is  almost  sure  of  page-one  play 
in  the  Gazette,  York’s  other  po¬ 
litical  faiths  declare  they  receive 
full  and  fair  coverage. 

Gitt  insists  his  35  editorial 
staffers  have  wide  leeway.  “I 
tell  them  nothing  but  to  get  the 
facts.” 

The  paper’s  first-string  colum¬ 
nist,  Assistant  Editor  Harry 
Sharkey,  an  ex-teacher  and  one¬ 
time  miner,  hcis  never  fully 
blessed  the  Wallaceites. 

When  Gitt  ran  for  Congress 
in  1944 — and  lost,  though  he 
carried  York  County — he  used 
just  one  news  column  and  no 
editorial  space  to  back  his  can¬ 
didacy.  Instead,  he  bought  ads. 

Usually,  the  tall,  brisk  editor 
arrives  at  the  old  brick  and 
gray  stone  Gazette  building 
about  10  a.m.  and  then,  in  his 
three  offices,  starts  working  his 
way  up  through  its  four  floors. 

For  an  hour  or  two  he  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  his  glass^-in 
cubbyhole  off  the  first-story 
business  office,  works  in  his 
son’s  sanctum  up  beside  the 
newsroom  and  then  lunches  at 
the  YWCA  cafeteria. 

Afternoons  he  writes  edito¬ 
rials  in  a  quiet  fourth-floor  cor¬ 
ner  used  for  the  paper’s  bound 
files. 

Put  in  Bid  for  PM 

Gitt  was  part  of  a  group 
which  bid  for  PM  last  March 
when  Marshall  Field  put  the 
Manhattan  tabloid  on  the  block. 
They  lost  out,  though,  and  Gitt 
says  now  it  was  his  first  and 
last  flirt  with  big-city  journal¬ 
ism.  He’d  have  stayed  in  York 
anyway. 

It  was  his  wife’s  insistence 
that  he  already  was  over¬ 
worked.  in  fact,  that  made  him 
give  up  the  idea  last  month  of 
a  National  Gazette,  a  liberal 
weekly. 

At  home,  on  his  200-acre  farm 
18  miles  outside  town,  he  shuns 
social  events,  preferring  to  tend 
hU  trees,  star-gaze  through  his 
lawn  telescope  and  browse  in 
his  bulging  library. 

Once  a  group  of  York  busi¬ 
nessmen,  angry  at  Gitt’s  poli¬ 
cies,  met  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  snuffing  out  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Daily.  “Gitt.”  one 
spoke  up.  “will  spend  his  last 
cent  fighting  us.  Are  we  will¬ 
ing  to  put  up  that  kind  of 
scrap?  ”  They  weren’t. 

“They  probably  were  right,” 
Jess  Gitt  chuckles.  “I’d  prob¬ 
ably  be  damned  fool  enough  to 
fight  them.” 

■ 

New  Food  Section 
Published  Weekl-y 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  is  publishing  a  weekly 
food  section,  starting  Oct.  7,  as 
a  reguiar  Thursday-Friday  fea¬ 
ture  which  can  be  lifted  out  of 
the  center  section  of  the  tab¬ 
loid. 

The  section  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  food  news  and  adver¬ 
tising.  edited  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Martha  Reynolds.  Sun- 
Times  food  editor. 
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What  Our  Readers  Say 

Cost  of  Newsprint 
At  De-Inking  Mill 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  with  in¬ 
terest  in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  the  article  from 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  regarding  news¬ 
print  made  from  straw.  One 
paragraph  of  this  article  reads 
as  follows:  “From  23,000  pounds 
of  straw  cooked  at  the  plant, 
between  three  and  four  tons  of 
newsprint  is  expected.’’  Further 
along  in  the  article  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “A  comparison  of  costs 
shows  that  two  tons  of  straw 
would  be  needed  for  a  ton  of 
newsprint  at  a  cost  of  about  $20. 
plus  another  $20  for  the  chem¬ 
ical  process.  The  newsprint 
could  be  sold  commercially  for 
$50  a  ton,  it  is  claimed’’. 

The  first  paragraph  indicated 
that  about  70^^  of  the  tonnage 
of  straw  used  wou.d  be  lost  in 
the  cooking  operation,  while  the 
second  one  indicates  that  only 
50%  would  be  lost.  As  straw  has 
very  little  body,  I  suspect  the 
first  figures  are  correct. 

If  that  is  so,  the  cost  of  the 
straw  (at  $10  per  ton)  to  make 
one  ton  of  newsprint  would  be 
$30  to  $35.  The  article  states 
that  the  chemical  treatment 
costs  $20  and  then  says  news¬ 
print  could  be  so.d  commerci¬ 
ally  at  $50  a  ton,  or  so  it  is 
claimed. 

Coat  Per  Ton 

Well,  the  little  I  have  found 
out  about  the  newsprint  busi¬ 
ness  in  constructing  a  de-inking 
mill  in  Gary  teaches  me  that  it 
costs  $20  per  ton  to  convert  puip 
into  paper,  and  above  that  it  is 
necessary  to  add  $10  per  ton  for 
mill  overhead.  I  think  you  will 
find  this  brings  the  cost  of  the 
paper  made  from  straw  to  be¬ 
tween  $80  and  $85  per  ton. 

Now  we  know  that  no  one  sell¬ 
ing  paper  today  will  sell  it  so 
that  it  will  land  in  the  user's 
hands  at  $15  above  cost,  so  I 
would  say  that  $25  to  $30  per 
ton  should  be  added,  bringing 
the  cost  up  to  around  $110  per 
ton. 

A  good  many  wild  claims  arc 
being  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  about  how  news 
print  can  be  made  by  this  pro 
cess.  In  our  case  we  are  simply 
putting  in  a  de-inking  mill 
which  uses  a  cold  water  process 
instead  of  hot  water.  We  think 
we  know  approximately  how 
much  it  will  cost  us  to  produce 
newsprint  by  this  method,  but 
although  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  machinery  is  being 
installed,  we  still  won’t  make 
a  definite  estimate  as  to  cost. 
However,  I  am  very  sure  it  will 
be  considerably  below  the  cost 
of  producing  paper  by  the  straw 
method,  if,  in  fact,  that  process 
is  practicable  at  all. 

I  have  no  wish  at  all  to  dis 
courage  the  development  of  the 
straw  process.  In  fact,  I  wel¬ 
come  any  method  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  newsprint, 
as  in  my  opinion  there  is  a 
world  shortage  of  more  than 
one  million  tons  of  newsprint 
today. 

J.  R.  Snyder. 

Publisher 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune 


Idle  Benefits 
Denied  in  Strike 
At  Orlando 

Orlando,  Fla. — Eight  of  the 
42  printers  on  strike  against  the 
Orlando  Daily  Newspapers, 
publisher  of  the  Orlando  Morn¬ 
ing  Sentinel  and  Orlando  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  have  applied  for  un¬ 
employment  compensation  with 
the  Florida  State  Industrial 
Commission. 

However,  the  commission  re¬ 
ported  the  claims  had  been  dis¬ 
qualified  on  the  ground  that 
Florida  law  prohibits  payment 
of  benefits  to  persons  involved 
in  labor  disputes. 

The  Sentinel-Star  this  week 
reverted  to  the  two-shifts-per- 
day  under  which  the  composing 
room  operated  before  the  strike 
two  weeks  ago. 

In  a  statement,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  papers,  which  are 
now  operating  as  an  open  shop, 
said  26  printers  “have  come  to 
town”  to  replace  striking  print¬ 
ers. 

It  added  that  the  papers  have 
met  every  edition  on  time,  have 
printed  all  advertisements  sub¬ 
mitted,  including  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  moved  into  its 
own  office  advertising  which 
heretofore  had  been  composed 
outside. 

The  statement  pointed  out 
that  14  of  the  striking  printers 
“are  insured  for  $6,000  each,  at 
the  expense  of  the  newspapers 
until  Oct.  15."  As  participants 
of  the  Sentinel-Star  Pension 
Plan,  it  said,  they  would  have, 
under  normal  circumstances, 
been  allowed  to  retire  at  the 
age  of  65  on  a  monthly  pension 
of  $60. 

‘‘However,  after  Oct.  15,  the 
newspapers  will  not  renew  the 
insurance  or  the  pension  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  14  printers,”  the 
statement  advised. 

The  striking  printers’  publi¬ 
cation,  the  Orlando  Printer, 
came  out  for  the  second  time 
with  attacks  on  the  Sentinel- 
Star,  urging  the  public  to  aid  in 
financing  the  union’s  proposed 
new  daily. 

The  printers  sought  a  28Vfe% 
wage  increase,  to  bring  the  day 
scale  to  $90. 


Court  Decree  Asked 

continued  from  page  5 


they  have  taken,  the  same  type 
of  examination,  this  would  not 
appear  to  violate  the  decree.” 

’Hie  court’s  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  the  union’s  membership  has 
never  been  required  to  take  any 
competency  test  and  also  that 
Randolph  would  not  say  that 
the  passing  of  a  competency  test 
in  one  city  would  qualify  a  man 
in  another  city. 

Foreman  Subject  to  Union  Law 

Objection  to  the  union  fore¬ 
man  clause  was  raised  on  the 
ground  that  the  hiring  author¬ 
ity  would  be  subject  to  disci¬ 
pline  by  the  ITU  and  might 
even  lose  his  employment  for 
failing  under  union  laws  “to 
use  all  honorable  means  within 
his  power  to  procure  employ¬ 
ment  for  members  of  the  I'TU  in 


preference  to  others.” 

Concerning  itself  with  the  tie¬ 
breaking  mechanism  in  the  com¬ 
petency  test  clauses,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  brief  declared  “a  fair 
reading  of  the  provisions  of  the 
form  contract  regarding  the 
Joint  Examining  Board  and  the 
Standing  Committee  makes  it 
plain  that  the  procedures  of  the 
Standing  Committee  apply  to 
questions  concerning  contract 
construction  and  not  to  de¬ 
cisions  and  operation  of  the 
Joint  Examining  Board.” 

“But.”  it  continues,  “assuming 
respondents  (the  ITU)  had  in¬ 
tended  the  procedures  of  the 
Standing  Committee  to  apply  to 
break  a  dealock  of  the  Joint  Ex¬ 
amining  Board,  the  delays  in¬ 
herent  in  the  functioning  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  which  in 
turn  might  deadlock  over  the 
selection  of  a  fifth  arbiter, 
would  make  it  a  practical  im¬ 
possibility  for  qualified  non¬ 
members  of  the  ITU  to  secure 
employment  as  journeymen  as 
opposed  to  ITU  members  who, 
under  the  form  contract,  are  au¬ 
tomatically  eligible  for  employ¬ 
ment  solely  by  reason  of  their 
ITU  membership.” 

Discrimination  Per  Se 

Provisions  of  the  form  con¬ 
tract  per  se  cause  employers  to 
discriminate  against  non-mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ITU  and  favor  ITU 
members,  the  Denham  brief  al¬ 
leged.  The  court  also  was  told 
that  the  union  officers  had  been 
so  warned  last  April  by  NLRB 
representatives  but  they  per¬ 
sisted  in  having  local  unions 
submit  the  clauses  in  negotia¬ 
tion.  Several  contracts  were  re¬ 
jected  by  the  ITU  officers  for 
failure  to  include  “protective” 
features,  the  brief  related. 

“Conduct  of  the  respondents 
...  is  therefore  within  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  court’s  decree,” 
the  brief  argued  in  behalf  of  a 
contempt  citation. 

The  respondents,  according  to 
the  brief,  should  be  required  to 
discontinue  their  support  of  the 
Chicago  and  Hammond  strikes, 
despite  the  union’s  belated  offer 
of  the  New  York  clauses  to  the 
Chicago  publishers.  The  court 
must  conclude,  it  stated,  that 
“respondents  are  continuing  to 
support  Local  16’s  strike  at  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  substance  of  the 
form  contract.” 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  tine 

2  times—  .90  per  line 
4  times —  ,80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Ooant  approximately  five,  6  letter 
werds,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED^ 

ADS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

PublishinK  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  Y’ork 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEW.SPAPEK  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  It 

_ Phone:  MA-67874 _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKUE8 
J.  A.  SNYDER.  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
_ Culver  City.  California _ 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

3974  Wilshire  Blvd. _ Los  Angeles 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  (or 
27  years — Our  motto:  “Always  a 
square  deal  (or  bnyer  and  seller.” 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan. 
.MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEWSPAPER  opportunities  in  rick 
state  of  Iowa. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH, 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  (asteit 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT.  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 
(Many  years  a  publisher) 
★★We  art*  not  as  much  interested  in 
khIcn  an  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypea,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran* 
cisco  5,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

$.>,). OUU  down  buys  one  of  finest 
fields  in  Southern  Califo.nis.  Unlim¬ 
ited  opportunties  for  exiH-rienced  pnh- 
lislier. 

Oilett  and  Odett.  Brokers 
1*.  O.  Box  527  Sail  Fernando,  Calit 
FINE  WEEKLY  in  independent  South 
California  eity  of  15,000  populatioa. 
$20,000  cash  necessary. 

RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3974  Wilshire  Blvd.  Los  Angelee 


INTEREST  in  profitable  daily  may  he 
purchased  for  $15,000  down  by  active 
advertising  man  desiring  part  owner¬ 
ship  in  attractive  eastern  eity  of 
about  10,000.  Absentee  owner  will 
gradually  withdraw.  Box  1868.  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


NORTH  CAROLINA  semi-weekly  ia 
growing  city  of  20,000.  Circulatioa 
over  3,000.  Revenue  over  $58,000,  net 
$15,000.  Over  a  million  linei  of  ad¬ 
vertising  1947,  more  this  year.  Ready 
to  go  daily  as .  newsprint  available. 
All  equipment  including  two  Intertypo 
first  class.  Priced  at  $39,000  (or 
qiiiek  sale.  $15,000  cash  required. 
Owner  has  daily  in  another  state.  Box 
1879.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OCTOBER  LIST.  99  Dailies,  and  Week-  I 
lies  for  sale.  Free  on  request.  MAY  I 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York.  I 

THRIVING  IX)S  ANGELES  WEEKLY.  1 
Nets  $14M  year.  $10M  down.  J.  L.  | 
.Stoll,  2719  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  An-  | 
gelea  16,  Cnlifornia. _ 1 


TEXAS  W’EEKLY  at  fair  price. 
Wyoming  Semi-weekly  and  near  daily 
field.  Priced  low  and  easy  termi. 

SOUTHWEST  daily.  Cash  down  $65M. 
Mountain  state  daily.  Cash  $4511. 
Far  west  daily.  Cash  down  $7511. 
Coast  state  daily.  Cash  $50M. 
Coast  state  daily.  Cash  $90011. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Oallf. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  9,  1948 


' — PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

•rest  weekly  paper  in  Northwest 
in  rrowing  Washington  city  of  17,000. 
$49,500  full  price.  Box  1916,  Editor 
(  Publisher. _ 

for  SABE  or  I..E.\SE:  Weekly  and 
rommercial  printing  plant  in  Eastern 
Seaboard  resort  town.  Equipped  to 
publish  small  dailies  during  season. 
Owner  returning  to  daily  field.  Quirk 
action  necessary.  Box  1900,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

north  .JERSEY  weekly.  Nets  $15,000. 
Price  $40,000.  Half  cash.  Box  1886, 
Editor  &  Pnblish.'r. 


- PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

EXPUBLISHEK  wants  small  daily, 
preferably  Paeifie  N.W.,  under  $125,- 
OOO.  Advise  price,  terms,  major  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Box  191.5,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

editor  with  varied  American  and 
European  experience  would  like  to  buy 
part  intereat  in  amall  daily  or  big 
weakly,  assume  editorial  operation 
with  view  toward  full  ownership.  Qood 
personality,  35  years  old,  family  man. 
ill  replies  strictest  confidence.  Best 
finsncial,  character,  professional  ret- 
erences.  Box  1746,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 

$50,000  FOR  DOWN  PAYMENT 

Experienced  editor  wants  full  or 
part  interest  in  unopposed  daily  or 
semi-weekly  in  city  of  at  least  8.000. 
Now  employed  on  one  of  nation’s  larg¬ 
est  dailies.  Prefer  south,  southeast, 
Oregon  or  Washington,  but  am  open 
minded.  Best  of  character  and  finan¬ 
cial  references.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1851.  Editor  &  Piihlisher, _ 

WANTED  to  lease  at  guaranteed  re¬ 
turn  to  owner,  daily  paper  in  South- 
eut.  Thoroughly  experienced,  good 
profit  record.  Box  1847,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


SEW  -MODEL  CRAWFORD  RINOLE 
WRAPPER  delivered  this  week  to 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Good  News  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Assn.  Next  week  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  gets  delivery.  For  information 
on  how  to  wrap  1.000  SINGLES  PER 
HOUR,  write  William  B.  Edmondson 
Co..  1522  Callnwhill  St.,  Phila.  30,  Pa. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  —  3 
Hamilton  proofreader’s  desks  —  6 
Model  K  Linotype  machines  with  DC 
Drives.  Margarch  feeder  and  electic 
pot.  Address  Chicago  Daily  News,  400 
Weit  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

GOSS  45-R  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller, 
Goal  curved  router  22  cut-off.  Box 
908,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mexo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  8t.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. _ 


FOR  SALE 

4  $18  Linotypes,  two  msgaxines  each. 
A.  C.  motor. 

1  128  Linotype  "Mixer". 

1  Model  A  Intertype. 
Oitrsnder  Seymour  Mat  Roller. 

Goss  Plate  Shaver. 
NOR-raERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets. 

_ _ Phllsdelphia,  Penna. 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 


(Or  Will  Buy) 

Doplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds.  Duplex 
^baUrs  and  Stereotype.  Duplex. 
Gobi,  Hoe  or  Scott  aemi'Cylindrical 
pfMses. 

^or  a  quick  sale.  let*  Charlie  Brown, 
lormerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
••11  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 


CHARLES  H.  BROWN 


Retlaw  Hotel 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

ELROD,  MODEL  E,  with  electric  pot, 
motor,  14  molds.  Good  Order.  $2,o79 
cash,  f.o.b.  New  York.  Printersft  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
7,  New  York. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  and  conveyors. 

21  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NKWSP.VPKR  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

Adequate  fur  good  -sized  daily  or  group 
of  weeklies,  available  immediately  in 
whole  or  in  purl. 

9  Linotype  Miu-hines  (three  18’s,  two 
14’s.  one  8,  two  L’s  and  one  5). 

2  Moulding  Mai'hines  (one  Scott,  one 
Duplex ) . 

I  Casting  Box. 

I  Tail  Cutter. 

1  .Shaver 

1  Duplex  Metropolitan  20-PBge  Press. 
C'hasis  (21-ineh  enlumns). 

Turtles. 

2  Bench  Saws. 

1  Mitering  Machine. 

2  Elrods. 

1  Ludlow. 

Large  selection  Linotype  and  Ludlow 
Mats. 


Wire,  call  or  write  Merrill  Lord,  Los 
Angeles  Inde|>endent  Publishing  Co., 
11216  Santa  Monica,  Bird.,  West  Los 
Angeles,  ('alifornia. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
SMATCO  ROUTERS 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  MODEL  A  newspaper  press 
in  operation  but  available  immediately. 
In  excellent  condition.  $6,230.  Call  or 
wire  Daily  Sun,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 


40-PAOE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width, 
2244"  cut-off.  Uses  67",  50",  33%", 
1644"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages  wide, 
one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press  now 
printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily.  30  h.  p.,  d.  c.  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  1897,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8-I’age  Press,  in  short  frame,  A.C. 
drive,  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  immediately. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff,  with  spot  color, 
AC  motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately. 


TWO  8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned)  .MODEL  A 


8  Page  Duplex  flatbed  press,  anglebar 
model. 


GOSS  .STRAIGHTLINE 
2244-inch  cutoff,  5  deck,  two  plates 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AC 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

2244"  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-hreak 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  F^ifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
(’able  Address:  ‘‘Shalpress  New  York" 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  45  C  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY 
M.AT  ROLLER 
Very  heavy  bed  and  cylinders 
like  new. 

Immediately  -Vvailable. 

With  220-volt  60-cycle  S-phuse  -1.  C. 
Motor,  chain  drive. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  INC. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


DUPLEX  24-PAGE  TUBULAR 
2  to  1  model,  available  December,  AC 
drive. 

MODEL  A  DUPLEX 
New  1935,  available  January,  fine 
shape. 

DUPLEX  QQ  PRESS 
Available  January,  excellent  shape. 

GOSS  STEREOTYPE  PRESS 
16-Page,  prints  all  page  combinations, 
.VC  drive,  stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561  Nampa.  Idaho 


32-PAGE  HOE  PRESS,  2  deck,  double 
width  with  double  folder,  21 '/(.-inch 
cut-off,  equipped  with  2  extra  fount¬ 
ains  on  top  deck  for  color.  Press  has 
compensation  rollers  to  be  used  to  re¬ 
gister  between  cylinders.  All  rollers 
rubber  or  synthetic  in  good  condition. 
Motor  equipment  40  H.P.  and  5  H.P. 
Cline-Westinghouse  drive  with  silent 
chain  and  case.  Full  push  button  con¬ 
trol  with  7  stations.  Motors  220 
volt  60-cycle  3  phase.  Speed  about 
20,000.  Will  be  available  about  No- 
vemlier  and  will  sell  F.  O.  B.  trucks 
or  cars  if  desired.  To  responsible  pur¬ 
chaser,  will  extend  monthly  payments 
if  desiretl.  This  press  is  now  running 
daily  and  Sunday  printing  East  St. 
Louis  Journal  and  is  being  replaced 
with  larger  equipment.  Inspection  with 
or  without  appointment.  Write  or  call 
P.  H.  Wire,  General  Manager,  The 
Journal.  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


GOSS  PRESSES — SINGLE  WIDTH 
Single  width,  decker  type;  24-page, 
23  9/16"  sheet-cut;  32  page,  23  9/16* 
sheet  cut. 

GOSS  PRESSES — DOUBLE  WIDTH 
32-page.  2244"  .sheet-cut;  Sextuple, 
21'^"  sheet-cut;  Sextuple,  2244"  sheet- 
cut. 

GOSS  PRESSES— UNIT  TYPE 
9  units  and  3  folders,  23  9/16"  sheet- 
cut;  2  upper  formers  and  3  sets  of 
angle  bars  behind  each  folder. 

GOSS  MAGAZINE 
AND  COLOR  PRESSES 
32-page  Peerless  magazine  press;  12- 
cylinder  color  press;  twro  model  39P 
Goss  presses. 

GOSS  TWINNED 
tXJX-O  TYPE  PRESSES 
Complete  equipment ;  available  60 
days. 

HOE  PRESSES — DECKER  TYPE 
40  page,  2244"  sheet-cut;  Sextuple, 
2244"  sheet -cut;  Octuple  21  >4"  sheet- 
eut;  three  double  Sextuples,  ’21%" 
sheet-cut. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 

24  page  Scott  Speed  King;  24  page, 
22-44"  sheet-cut ;  six  Scott  floor  fed 
type,  multi  units,  23  9/16"  sheet-cut. 

DUPLEX  12-PAOE  FLATBED 
Complete  with  variable  speed  motor, 
chases,  etc. 

All  the  above  presses  are  available 
immediately  on  or  before  January  1, 
1949.  Motors  and  stereo  available. 
Used  stereotype  machinery  of  all  des¬ 
criptions  available.  Write  for  complete 
details. 

THE  WALTER  W.  MEZO  CO. 
George  R.  Steele  Walter  W.  Mezo 
Phone:  ANdover  3-6497 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC,  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  crosshead  type,  will  also  parallel. 

Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  2lH 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants’  Co..  147  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
V'ork  City.  Phone:  CHelsea  2-4603. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Up  to  10,000  tons 
Mdda  to  your  order 
Any  size,  any  shipping  date. 

Available  to  Publishers  only. 

Canadian  Newsprint  Supply  Co. 
370  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

NOTE: 

Alfred  Horn,  formerly  of 
79  WaJI  Street,  is  now 
associated  with  us. 


Domestic  new-sprint,  your  sizes. 

200  Tons  Monthly. 

$173  PER  TON  F.O.B.  MILL 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  &  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley, 


WE  H.VVE  250  tons  Canadian  news¬ 
print,  size  65"  for  sale  at  the  price  of 
$175.00  per  ton.  If  interested,  kindly 
write  Box  1912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWiSPRINT  in  all  roll  sizes  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality,  Canadian  and  American 
white,  standard,  32  lb.  basic  weight 
newsprint.  Price  $180.00  per  ton 
F.O.B.  New  York  or  Canada.  News¬ 
print  available  in  sheets  at  $165.00 
per  ton. 

Stanley  Ross  Associates 
2  West  16th  St. 

New  York  City 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRESS 
New  York  City 


NEWSPRINT 

All  Sises  Available  Now 

We  have  direct  Canadian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  mill  connections  which  enables  ns 
to  sell  directly  to  end  users  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  Write  or  wire  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

NEWSPRINT  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
11  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAFER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklvn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  T, 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  57. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Tabloid  or  Standard  aiies. 
Box  1006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Rotary  Newspaper  Pres¬ 
ses,  Magaxine  and  Gravure  Presses, 
Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Presses,  Mat 
Rollers  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
Walter  W.  Meso  Company,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
Phone:  ANdover  6497. 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  inch  printing  diameter, 

21H  inch  cut-oflf  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone,  BRyant  9-1132 


WANTED — 16  to  24  page  rotary 
press;  2244*  cutoff  with  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Give  detailed  information  and 
best  price  in  answer.  General  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  Box  760,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

IVorthern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  4  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


WASHINGTON  correspondent  with 
national  daily  wishes  take  on  addi¬ 
tional  eoverafe.  Box  1767,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  Correspondent  top 
foreign  and  war  correspondent  back¬ 
ground  now  with  national  daily  wants 
change.  Box  1756,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


EDITORS!  Publishers!  We  furnish 
“Outdoor  News’’  column  to  weekly 
newspapers,  trade  magazines,  etc.  Only 
11.00  each.  Special  articles  and  photos 
also  prepared.  Outdoor  News  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  1465,  Louisville,  Ky. 


HERE’S  A  BIBLE  FEATURE  THAT 
IS  MAKING  PHENOMENAL  GAINS 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  over  80  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
are  regularly  scheduling  the  Roy  L. 
Smith  Weekly  Bible  Lessons.  Why! 
Because  they  are  superbly  written  and 
based  upon  the  outlines  approved  and 
used  by  40  Protestant  denominations. 
For  proof  sheet  and  price,  write: 
Philip  C.  Landers,  The  International 
Council  of  Religions  Education,  203 
North  Wabash,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  4  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  yon  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips.  seU-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  Yon  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


ITNi,M  7Viingrvni  ,'^1  yTTTT 


A  NEW  MONTHLY  magazine  of  popu¬ 
lar  microbiology  wants  advertising 
and  circulation  managers.  R^ly  Box 
23,  Staten  Island  1,  New  York 


CALIFORNIA  semi-weekly,  planning 
daily  operation  soon,  needs  capable 
manager  with  general  experience. 
Splendid  climate.  Expanding  area. 
Growing  business.  Lesher  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Bank  of  America  Building, 
Merced.  Calif. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily 
in  West  Virginia.  Salary  and  bonus 
plan  Wire  Henry  Wbodyard,  Spencer, 
West  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTI.SINQ  man  for  second  posi¬ 
tion  expanding  daily.  Must  be  tho¬ 
roughly  experienced  all  phases  solici¬ 
tation  and  layout.  Good  position  for 
competent  man  seeking  permanent 
connection.  Box  1775,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  for  both 
General  and  Anniversary  Editions. 
ARC  weekly.  Snhstantial  Commissions 
to  Producers.  Box  1888,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  mana¬ 
ger  wanted.  Unusual  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  A-1  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  by  deep  south  newspaper  in  city 
of  100,000.  Must  be  more  than  arm¬ 
chair  executive  and  interested  in  the 
future  that  is  waiting  for  man  who 
will  do  the  hard  work  to  earn  it. 
Please  give  full  details,  present  earn¬ 
ings,  background  and  experience  to 
Box  1908.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADYXR’nSING  BALKS 
MAN  for  Alaaka’a  largest  daily. 
Knowledge  of  layout  essential.  Give 
full  details  air  mail.  Anchorage  Times, 
P.  O.  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Worthwhile  opportunity  offered  quali¬ 
fied  display  salesman  with  good  copy- 
writing  and  layout  ability  by  progres¬ 
sive  New  Jersey  daily  newspaper. 
Your  application  will  be  treated  in 
strict  confidence  but  please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  your  experience,  self 
and  starting  salary  desired.  Box 
1898.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  State  daily  in  Capital 
District  requires  a  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Prefer  a  person  strong  on  selling 
rather  than  copy.  Give  complete  his¬ 
tory  in  first  letter.  Also  state  salary 
expected.  Box  1846,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPENING  for  retail  display  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  who  knows  something 
about  merchandising  and  who  is,  by 
experience,  capable  of  making  attract 
ive  layouts  and  writing  good  copy 
To  such  a  man,  here  is  a  real  oppor 
tunity.  W’rite:  V.  L.  Bremer,  Adver 
tising  Manager,  The  Lorain  Journal 
Lorain,  Ohio. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TOP 
NOTCH  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


Large  7  day  newspaper  in  New  York 
State,  over  50,000  daily,  over  110,000 
Sunday,  leader  in  its  field  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising,  is  searching  for 
top  notch  display  salesman  capable  of 
handling  major  accounts.  Must  have 
had  good  experience  and  be  personable 
representative  with  character.  City  is 
cultural,  with  great  educational  facili¬ 
ties  and  pleasant  place  to  make  future 
home.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Write  us  fully, 
giving  experience,  background.  AU 
will  be  held  In  strict  confidence  and  we 
will  telephone  suitable  applicants.  Box 
1899,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Manager  of  Florida  eve¬ 
ning  Daily,  10,000  circulation.  Moat 
be  able  to  sell  and  service  accounts. 
Man  we  want  must  have  ability  to 
grow  into  top  spot  within  reasonable 
time.  Wire  giving  full  particulars  to 
Box  1859,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  COME  WEST— Gallup, 
New  Mexico,  Independent,  daily,  wants 
advertising  manager  who  knows  the 
angles,  can  sell.  Immediate  opening. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


WILL  SOON  have  opening  for  Classi 
fied  Manager  who  is  young  enough  in 
years  and  old  enough  in  experience 
and  definite  “know  how”  to  direct,  by 
showing  and  doing,  a  staff  of  12  in 
developing  voluntary  and  daily  line 
contracts.  Virgin  field.  Immensely 
wealthy  midwest  city.  Only  newspaper. 
Good  pay  and  excellent  opportunity. 
Write,  in  strict  confidence  and  in  de¬ 
tail,  to:  Box  1896,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


HOME  DELIVERY  MAN  for  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  operating  through 
adult  carriers.  State  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  Box  1867,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  district  man¬ 
ager  on  northern  Illinois  newspaper. 
Good  salary  plus  bonus  for  results. 
Give  references,  experience,  salary.  All 
details  in  first  letter.  Box  1004,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


\\.4NTED:  Young  man  who  under¬ 
stands  circulation,  age  25  to  30  years. 
Give  full  information  in  first  letter. 
Cecil  B.  Highland,  President,  Clarks¬ 
burg  Publishing  Co.,  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 


COUNTRY'  weekly  corporation  wishes 
to  employ  and  train  veterans  and 
others,  offers  common  stock,  author¬ 
ized  1924.  never  issued  except  to 
family.  7%.  $50  a  share.  Plant  free 
and  clear.  Democratic.  Anti-Klan.  The 
Messenger,  Smithtown,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  in  state  department  want¬ 
ed  in  combination  editing-reporting  ca- 
p^acity.  Camera  experience  preferred. 
Five  day  week,  good  pay,  congenial 
surroundings.  Tell  about  yourself  in 
letter  to  the  Telegraph  Herald,  Du- 
bnnne.  Iowa. 


DESKMAN  WANTED.  Medium  sized 
daily  in  University  community  wants 
single  man  for  copy  desk.  Give  full 
qualifications,  experience,  age,  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected  in  first  letter.  Box  1842, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  news  editor  with 
Southern  background,  good  writing 
ability,  proven  record,  steady  and  so¬ 
ber,  to  help  build  small  2-year-o1d  ex- 
tlnsive  daily  in  picturesque,  oil-rich 
Evangeline  section.  Permanent  to  man 
who  can  become  publisher’s  right  hand 
in  news-editorial  end.  Write  fully,  giv¬ 
ing  salary  expectations.  The  Daily 
Iberian.  New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 


AMBITIOUS  young  publicity  man  with 
flair  for  creative  thinking  and  ability 
to  write  news  stories.  Applicant  may 
be  fresh  out  of  college,  but  preferably 
with  some  practical  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  good  all-around,  feet-on- 
ground  man  to  live  in  Ohio  and  grow 
into  good  job  with  65-year-old  busi¬ 
ness  organization’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  State  age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected.  Write  Box  1917, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Small  Pennsylvania  daily 
seeking  youthful  and  ambitious  man 
with  executive  experience.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  build  paper  and  self. 
Write  Box  1920,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MID-WEST  morning  newspaper  wahts 
exceptional  reporter  who  can  dig  news 
and  write  accurately  but  in  news-fea¬ 
ture  style  with  color  and  punch.  Only 
those  who  have  been  top  men  on 
medium  metropolitan  or  larger  staffs 
need  apply.  Not  seeking  a  fletionist, 
but  a  genuine  newsman.  We  expect  to 
pay  such  a  man  well.  Box  1905,  Edi- 

tor  4  Publisher. _ 

NEW.S  REPORTER  WANTED: 

Young  man  with  ability  who  desires 
to  become  assistant  to  Editor  of  small 
town  daily  newspaper  as  soon  as  he 
can  qualify.  Excellent  position  if  yon 
want  to  make  this  town  your  home 
town  for  years  to  come  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Write  Box  1921,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ONE  COPY  READER.  One  youngster 
with  some  experience  preferably  on 
small  daily.  Want  only  top  notch  men 
who  are  ambitions  and  energetic  both 
physically  and  mentally.  Tough  hous¬ 
ing  situation  locally,  but  connection 
is  good  one  for  right  persons.  Write 
Managing  Editor,  News  and  Sun, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


DSMEIITTI 


IOWA  NIGHT  EDITOR  wanted  "by 
midwestern  afternoon  daily.  Opportua, 
ities  for  advancement  for  able  man 
five  day  week.  Give  experience,  salary 
requirements,  other  details  in  letter  ts 
Box  1923,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Experienced  desk  man  who 
can  handle  telegraph  and  local  copy 
on  afternoon  daily  of  30,000.  Young 
man  with  college  education  preferref 
Write  qualifications,  employment  re¬ 
cord,  when  available,  other  details  to: 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  Times. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL  - 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  LOCATE 
ORANGE  COUNTY.  CALIF. 

■Yd  operator,  steady  job,  old  Southern 
California  daily.  Give  complete  infor¬ 
mation  first  letter,  salary  expected, 
etc.  Open  shop.  Register,  Santa  Ans 
California.  ' 

MIDWEST  afternoon  daily  wants  so¬ 
ber  young  linotype  operator.  $1,90 
and  usually  overtime.  Apartment  or 
lovely  5-room  bungalow  available. 
Times,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

PRINTERS.  FLOOR  MEN  AND  OP- 
ERATORS  for  fast  growing  daily.  Per¬ 
manent  positions.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  New  Modern  unfurnished 
homes  guaranteed  available  at  reason¬ 
able  rentals.  40  hour  week,  $1.80  hour. 
Only  experienced  well  qualified  men 
need  apply.  TRI-CITY  HERALD, 
P.  O.  Box  692,  Pasco,  Washington. 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Artb 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner.  130  E.  40th  St..  N.Y, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


CLASSIFIED  Manager,  15  years'ex- 
perience,  desires  connection  with 
Texas  daily.  References.  Box  1889, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


THIS  EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE 
RIGHT  NEWSPAPER 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  Assistant 
Publisher  or  General  Manager  you  will 
want  to  explore  the  business  history 
of  this  man  who  has  held  a  top  adver¬ 
tising  executive  position  for  many 
years. 

He  is  thoroughly  experienced  in  sll 
phases  of  advertising  and  management 
in  competitive  metropolitan  newspaper 
markets.  He  has  a  record  of  snccessei 
that  will  bear  the  most  exhaustive 
checking. 

His  ability  to  organise  and  his  talent 
for  administration  and  leadership  rank 
high  among  his  qualifications. 

An  opportunity  that  carries  with  it  l 
voice  and  a  ahare  in  management 
will  interest  him.  He  will  meet  with 
you  at  your  convenience. 

Send  a  brief  description  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Your  reply  will  be  held  in  the 
utmost  confidence.  Box  1909,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTID- 
ADVUTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  (19,000 
daily)  has  shown  40%  increase  in  two 
years.  Want  to  locate  in  Southern 
California  or  vicinity  about  February 
15.  17  years’  experience,  finest  refer¬ 
ences,  sober,  no  debts.  If  you  esn 
furnish  suitable  housing  and  will  psT 
$150  per  week,  write  Box  1893,  Edl- 
tor  4  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Ten  years’  experience  as  salesman, 
manager,  copywriter,  in  cities  up  to 
200,000  population.  Now  out  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Desires  return  to  newspaper 
field.  Industrious,  inteliigent,  sober 
Age  44.  Family.  Box  1903,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN — 12  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  local  and  national  accounts— 
reputation  for  copy,  layouts,  ideas.  33, 
single,  have  car.  Reply  Box  1919,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


circulation  Manager  now  em 
lilored.  desires  change  for  advance 
meat.  Prefer  paper  in  Southwest  be 
.«een  15  and  35  thousand.  Age  37 
Married.  16  years’  experience.  Out 
■,.',ndiDg  record  on  mail  subscriptions 
Know  all  phases  of  circulation.  Box 
1901,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  age  38,  mar¬ 
ried.  11  years’  experience.  All  phases, 
t  k  C.,  Little  Merchant  Plan,  etc. 
\Tiilible  at  once.  A-1  references.  Box 
1894.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ClRCUL.VTION  MANAGEK,  ca|>able, 
ambitious,  age  34.  married.  Knowledge 
all  phases — .\BC,  Mail,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  etc.  Enviable  circulation  record. 
Employed.  Desire  paper  over  25,000. 
.liailablc  30  days.  Box  1644,  Editor  & 

Pnbliaher. _ 

WELL  qualified  circulation  man,  22 
years  experience  all  phases  seeks 
greater  opportunity.  Presently  CM, 
age  40.  married,  south  preferred.  Box 
1925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
EDITORIAL 


able  newspaperwoman,  re- 

—  porter,  features,  rewrite,  desk,  wants 
job  west  of  Rockies.  Experience  in- 
I  clidei  work  in  Britain,  Europe,  Far 
•  East,  South  America.  University  A.  B. 
.Vge  38.  Refereuces.  Box  1918,  Editor 
t  Publisher. _ 

ABDERIAN*  but  serious  feature  writ¬ 
er.  photographer;  25,  vet;  two  years 
daily  experience;  now  reporting  on 
large  Mid-West  daily,  (‘"given  to 
laughter’’).  Box  1865,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liaher. _ 

.ALL  AROUND  editorial  man,  10 
years,  weeklies,  dailies,  magaxine. 
Wants  large  weekly,  small  daily,  re¬ 
porting.  features,  rewrite,  etc.  Mar¬ 
ried,  child.  32.  Steady,  competent. 
Midweit.  Box  1891,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

AN  ABLE  NEWS  EDITOR 
WANTS  GOOD  DESK  JOB  ON 
NEW  YORK  STATE  DAILY 
"Fast,  competent,  extremely  product¬ 
ive,  dependable,  excellent  slot  man." 
Box  1914,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ANYWHERE,  anything;  want  start  In 
ntwi  leld;  journalism  grad,  veteran; 
wage  secondary,  want  experience.  Box 
1878,  Editor  &  Pnbliaher. _ 

A.NYWHERE  IN  UNITED  STATES 
Jonmaliam  grad,  24.  vet,  pnblieity  ex¬ 
perience.  wants  start  with  small  daily. 
Excellent  background,  references.  Box 
1852,  Editor  h  Publisher. 

A’TTTENTION  EDITDRS 
rut  Rawriteman,  Alert  Reporter, 
coBpetent  deekman.  3  years  newswire 
aperience.  Ex-Yank  correspondent. 
Now  tTsilable  for  spot  in  Metropolitan 
^y-  Box  1824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


B.  A.,  Vet.,  21,  with  no  working  ex¬ 
perience,  willing  to  start  anywhere 
on  imtll  daily  or  weekly.  Box  1792, 
Editor  h  Publinher. 


CfflOAOO  writer,  editor  wants  to  be 
indsstrially  decentraliied  by  newspa¬ 
per,  msiaaine  or  house  organ  Job  in 
lontnweat  U.  S.  or  where  ore  yon? 
Box  IWO.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate  with  6  yearn 
nearapaper  experience  seeks  postion 
with  fnture  in  publishing,  public  relo- 
liona,  amall  daily,  weekly  or  trade 
Jonmal.  Married.  Age  27.  Box  1885, 

Editor  A  Piihlisher 

r— - — *  • -  UNIVERSI’TY  of  Missouri  School  of 

lopireadeR — 20  years  editorial  ex-  Jonrnalism  Graduate,  also  A.B.,  single, 
penance.  Qo  anyplace  but  prefer  24,  ex-Mar!ne,  limited  experience;  Go 
conthweat.  Box  1902,  Editor  &  Pub-  anywhere.  Box  1822,  Editor  h  Pub- 

lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CITY  editor  top  notch  small  city  daily 
wants  switch  to  metropolitan  paper. 
Will  start  as  reporter.  Ready  after  de¬ 
cent  notice.  State  salary.  Box  1910, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  rewrite,  reporter, 
deskman,  now  with  major  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  seeks  new  connection.  28,  wide 
editorial  experience.  Excellent  radio 
writing,  printing  background.  Box 
1823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DAILIES:  Looking  for  girl  to  report, 
develop  news  and  write  imaginatively, 
accurately!  Young,  attractive.  Jour¬ 
nalism  B.A.  Publishing,  business  press 
reporting,  feature,  rewrite  experience. 
Now  feature-fashion  editor  New  York 
trade  paper.  Box  1836,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EDITOR-REPOR’TER,  35,  12  years’ 
varied  experience,  enterprising,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  sober,  desires  post  with 
future  on  Long  Island.  Westchester, 
Connectient  or  New  Jersey  weekly  or 
daily.  Box  1740,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  Midwest  weekly  desires 
position  on  medium  sized  daily  or 
weekly  on  West  Coast.  Experienced; 
excellent  references;  good  background 
all  phases  newspaper  work.  Box  1768, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  or  Advertising  Assistant 
— Personable  Miss  with  trade  maga¬ 
zine  and  agency  production  experience. 
Box  1895.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  girl  reporter,  Missouri 
University  graduate.  6  years  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  Chicago  daily.  National  maga¬ 
zine  writer.  Wants  reporting  job  on 
daily.  Box  1887.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  general  coverage  re¬ 
porter  seeking  change.  Female,  former 
AP,  now  on  small  city  daily.  Want 
large  paper.  Box  1924,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EX  -  MICHIGAN  COPYREADER  -  Re  - 
porter  now  employed  by  major  west- 
coast  daily  desires  return  to  Great 
Lakes  or  North-Central  regions.  Vet. 
25.  Msrried.  Severs!  yesrs’  experience 
desk  and  bests.  Best  references.  Box 
1742,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  seeks 
position  columnist,  editorial,  reporting 
U.  S.  or  abroad,  minimum  $8,000. 
Journalism  BA.  wide  experience  Eu¬ 
rope,  Mideaat,  Africa.  Now  world  wire 
service  reporting  Washington.  Ex¬ 
tensive  contacts,  best  references,  28, 
married.  Box  1881,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GIRL  REPORTER 
Wants  stimnlsting  job  with  newspaper 
or  wire  service  bnresa  anywhere  in 
United  States.  Journalism  dsgree.  6 
years'  top-flight  experience.  Box 
1741,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


IS  20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  worth 
anything!  Newspaperwoman,  40,  now 
employed  feature  editor  metropolitan 
daily  desires  change.  Write  Box  1849, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  School  jj^raduste  (B.  J, 
University  of  Missonri),  25,  single, 
veteran,  also  B.  A.  English,  work  done 
toward  M.  A.  (Journalism).  Position 
with  future  desired.  Box  1922,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  23,  seeks 
spot  with  small  city  publication.  Some 
daily  experience.  Accurate,  news- 
nosey,  hard  working,  anxions  to  learn. 
Box  1873,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


MAGAZINE  writing,  editing,  produc¬ 
tion  job  wanted  by  experience^  hard¬ 
working,  creative,  practical  young  wo¬ 
man.  Box  1819,  Editor  A  PubliAer. 


NO  HURRY.  Capable  newsman  seeks 
reporting,  editing,  layout  job.  Seven 
years’  varied  experience  same  paper. 
Still  there.  College  graduate,  family. 
Box  1802,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  some  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  alert,  ambitious,  capable,  26, 
single,  college,  references.  Have  car. 
Box  1913,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  writer;  experienced,  po¬ 
lice,  general  assignment,  29,  ma^ed, 
steady.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1718,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  B.A.  degree,  vetersn. 
single,  lyi  years’  experience  police 
and  general  assignment,  go  anywhere. 
Box  1877,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWiRITER — college  grad.,  age 
24,  draftproof  vet.,  some  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1763, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  of  Missouri  graduate, 
single,  23,  B.  J.,  B.  A.,  wants  editorial 
job  on  daily.  Will  go  anywhere.  Fluent 
Spanish.  Lived  abroad  16  years.  Write 
G.  Mora.  229  Herbert  Ave.,  Fanwood, 
New  Jersey. 


VETERAN  seeks  opportunity  on  small 
or  medium  sized  daily.  Varied  weekly 
experience.  Single.  News-Sports-Fea¬ 
tures.  Box  1890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  Page  or  Society  editor. 
Young  woman,  22  single.  M.A.  in 
journalism,  B.J..  A.B.  Good  record. 
Prefer  East.  Also  interested  in  res- 
)>(>nsible  editorial  position  on  weekly. 

Box  1831,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WHITER  for  national  magazines,  res¬ 
ident  Washington,  will  serve  as  corres¬ 
pondent  part  or  full-time  basis.  Box 
1832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


LIFE  photographer  (potentially)  plus 
good  writing,  news,  magazine  back¬ 
ground.  available  November  1.  Box 
1844.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Profes¬ 
sionally  trained,  young,  capable,  has 
own  equipment.  Desires  position  in 
community  of  75,000  to  100,000 
population.  Free  to  locate  anywhere. 
Box  1758,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHO'TOGRAPHEH — 1948  Kent  State 
University  journalism  graduate,  27. 
vetersn,  specialized  in  photography; 
last  6  months  photo  internship  large 
midwest  newspaper.  Seeks  job  as  pho¬ 
tographer  or  photographer-reporter. 
References  and  samples  of  work.  Box 
1866.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TO  THE  SMALLER 
PUBLISHER  WHO 
IS  PHOTOMINDED 
Experienced  news  photographer  who 
wants  to  settle  in  smaller  city  will  set 
up  photo  department  WITH  HIS 
EQUIPMENT  and  STAFF  for  only 
small  w-eekly  guarantee,  giving  you 
full-time  photographer  for  just  frac¬ 
tion  of  salary,  equipment,  and  supply 
expense.  Married,  no  children,  27,  own 
car,  civic-minded.  Write  Box  1911, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  newspaper 
production ;  worked  in  and  know  all 
departments  of  composing  room;  can 
work  with  and  handle  men;  experi¬ 
enced  metropolitan  and  small  dailies; 
college  degree  in  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration;  excellent  references  and  pro- 
dnetion  records.  Married,  36,  sober, 
ambitions.  reliable,  conscientious. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1874,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  diver¬ 
sified  background  and  long  experience 
will  survey  plant,  methods,  operations 
and  report  possibilities.  Box  1833, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

all  of  the  Machinery  &  Equipment  of 

THE  SEAHLE  STAR 

1309  SEVENTH  ST.,  SEAHLE,  WASH. 


Phone;  Seneca  8064 


INTERTYPE  DEPT. 


I — Model  6  4/4,  wHh  quadder  and 
Mohr  MW 

1 —  Model  G  4/2,  with  quadder  and 
Mohr  MW 

2—  Model  eSM  3/3 
10— Model  C3 

33  Extra  Maqnines 
107  Fonts  of  Mots 
Sorts,  Racks,  Chairs,  Cablnats, 
Spare  Pets,  Motors,  Tools,  etc. 

LUDLOW  DEPT. 

1—  Ludlow  Typocastar 

2—  Cablnats 

30  Fonts  of  Mats 

MONOTYPE  DEPT. 

I — Giant  Castar 
I — Matarial  Castar 
I— Typa  Castar 

31  Moulds 

147  Fonts  of  Mats 
33  Laad,  Rula,  lordar  Mats 
Cablnats,  Tools,  ate. 

40  tens  Combination  Matal 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Typawritars,  Calculators,  nias, 
Datks,  tablas.  Chairs,  ate. 


PRESSROOM 


2—  GOSS  Octupla  Prassaa,  floor 
food,  with  color  attaenmants, 
and  doubla  feldars 

Ink  Tank  with  Pump 

STEREOTYPE  DEPT. 

Goss  Dry  Mat  Rellar 
Sta-HI  Mat  Formar 
I  ton  Matal  Furnaea,  with  2  oil 
burnars 

Wood  Junior  Auteplafo 
Wood  Autoshavor 
Hoa  Curved  Routor 
Eztra  Mt  of  Hand  Sfnrno 
Cemplata  sat  of  Flat  Starao 
Mat  Shaars,  Tools,  etc. 

13  tons  Stnroo  Matal 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

3- Hammond  Glldar  Saws 
Roum  Rotary  Mltarar 
Vandarcook  Proof  Pran  Medal 

32SA 

10— Staal  Adman  Typo  Cablnats 
Staal  Maka-up  Tablas,  Aasortad 
Gallays,  Cablnats,  Foundry  Dis¬ 
play  Typa,  and  Miscallanaous 
^ulpmant 


tAII  efecfrlcaf  equlpmcaf  for  60  eye/e,  alforaaftog  eorroafi 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

500  Hfth  Ave.,  New  York  18  Phone;  BRyant  9-1 132 

Address  all  Inquiries  directly  to  Mr.  Ben  Skulmen 
who  is  now  on  the  premises  in  Seattle. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


OUR  principal  worry  these  days 

is  the  future  sanity  of  the  man 
in  charge  of  page  one  makeup. 
Confined  by  inches  and  columns, 
consider  his  predicament: 

The  UN  battle  over  Berlin 
with  a  Soviet  "walkout"  in  pros¬ 
pect — a  Presidential  campaign 
on  the  home  front — and  the 
World  Series.  Not  to  mention 
the  spy  probe  in  Washington 
with  its  continuing  stories.  A 
city  desk  man  can  eat  his  heart 
out  day  after  day  in  this  period 
over  normally  good  page  one 
stories  that  end  up  “inside.”  Of 
course,  this  is  an  exaggeration. 
There  is  always  front  page  space 
for  a  good  local  story — but  by 
and  large  the  UN,  the  campaign, 
and  the  series  are  getting  the 
“play.” 

It  is  sort  of  remindful  of  1944 
when  we  had  a  war  on  two 
fronts  and  a  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  We  wondered  then  how 
the  makeup  man  sandwiched  so 
much  stuff  into  page  one  with¬ 
out  using  rubber  type.  They,  and 
we,  longed  for  the  postwar  days 
when  things  might  settle  down 
so  that  a  page  one  story  regained 
its  old  thrill.  There  must  have 
been  a  few  “dog  days”  in  the 
last  three  years  when  editors 
had  to  search  for  a  good  top 
head  story — but  we  don’t  re¬ 
member  any. 

The  rapid  pace  of  breaking 
news  has  been  stepped  up.  It 
will  probably  never  slow  down. 
Few  real  newspapermen  would 
want  it  to. 

But  the  public  never  gives  a 
thought  to  the  ulcers  and  head¬ 
aches  created  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  by  so  many  hot  stories 
breaking  at  once  and  command¬ 
ing  front  page  display.  As  usual, 
the  readers  take  their  newspa¬ 
pers  for  granted. 

We’d  like  to  see  some  editor 
take  a  crack  at  writing  a  daily 
explanation  of  why  certain  stor^ 
ies  hit  page  one  and  others  did¬ 
n’t,  what  reason  there  was  for 
carrying  this  story  in  column 
one  and  that  story  below  the 
fold  and  relegating  another  one 
to  page  two,  etc. 

Naturally,  few  editors  reason 
alike  in  the  selection  of  news, 
that’s  why  newspapers  are  dif 
ferent.  But  we’d  still  like  to  see 
someone  try  it  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  their  readers.  Maybe  it 
wo>'ld  eive  them  a  little  clearer 
insight  into  the  problems  of  se- 

Comics  in  Daily 
Are  'Desirable' 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.— The  comic 
section  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  was  given  a  clean  bill 
of  health  at  the  opening  of  a 
campaign  here  to  ban  the  read¬ 
ing  of  undesirable  comic  books. 

Gene  ‘Hiomas,  director  of  the 
Junior  Theater,  told  a  class  of 
40  pupils  that  the  comics  of  the 
Star-Telegram  are  desirable  and 
he  encouraged  the  children  to 
continue  their  enthusiasm  for 
them. 
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lecting  news  for  display  and  the 
difficulty  of  weeding  out  the 
good  and  worthwhile  material 
from  the  total  budget. 

#  #  • 

ALL  SORTS  of  organizations  are 

preparing  vocational  guidance 
booklets  on  the  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  various  professions.  In 
the  last  three  months  we  have 
been  asked  to  approve  or  com¬ 
ment  on  four  of  them  pertain¬ 
ing  to  job  opportunities  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  All  conclude  that 
the  job  situation  today  on  news 
papers  is  “tight”  especially  in 
the  metropolitan  field  and  urge 
newcomers  and  youngsters  to 
get  their  start  on  small  dailies 
outside  of  the  large  cities. 

That’s  sound  advice.  The 
chances  for  an  inexperienced 
man  of  landing  a  job  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  are  slimmer 
today  than  they  have  been  for 
the  last  decade. 

However,  one  of  these  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  booklets  attrib¬ 
uted  the  “tight”  job  situation  to 
a  general  reduction  in  local 
staffs  and  a  heavier  reliance  on 
wire  service  and  telegraph  copy 
on  the  national  and  international 
scene.  We  believe  this  to  be  an 
erroneous  deduction. 

Perhaps  the  average  front 
page  reader  would  get  that  im¬ 
pression  from  the  headlines  we 
mentioned  earlier  —  UN,  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  spy  probes, 
world  series,  etc.  But  a  more 
careful  reading  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  reveals  local  news  is  not  be¬ 
ing  neglected.  Most  editors 
realize  that  local  news  is  the 
life  blood  of  their  publication 
and  that  a  curtailment  of  the 
local  staff  in  favor  of  more  wire 
copy  would  be  a  short  sighted 
economy. 

Last  week  after  reading  sev¬ 
eral  daily  papers  we  mumbled: 
“My  gosh,  there’s  nothing  in 
these  papers  but  the  UN,  the 
campaign  and  the  communist  is¬ 
sue  at  home.”  It  was  hard  to 
believe,  so  we  sat  down  with 
a  long  ruler  and  did  some  meas¬ 
uring. 

We  found  that  the  stories  we 
believed  were  crowding  every¬ 
thing  else  out  of  the  paper,  were 
actuallv  occupying  less  than 
of  the  total  editorial  space, 
on  the  average.  ’The  local  news 
was  thee — but  our  first  impres¬ 
sion  had  been  created  because 
the  national  and  international 
news  was  being  emphasized. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  those  newspapers  that 
attempt  to  maintain  some  bal¬ 
ance  between  international,  na¬ 
tional  and  local  news  space  to 
occasionally  publish  a  front  page 
box  score  telling  readers  just 
how  much  space  is  devoted  to 
each.  It  might  help  correct  the 
impression  many  must  have  that 
local  news  is  being  ditched  for 
world  news. 

*  •  • 

NEWSPAPERMEN  are  apt  to 

talk  occasionally  about  the 
“complete  coverage”  they  gave 
a  local  story.  Charles  W.  White 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  11-12  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oci.  11-13  —  Pacific  Coast 
Council,  AAAA  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs, 
San  Bernardino.  Ca.if. 

Oct.  14-15  —  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation,  meeting,  Ste¬ 
vens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Ocl.  14-16  —  Southwestern 
Association  of  Industrial  Edi¬ 
tors.  meeting.  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston.  Texas. 

Ocl.  15-16  —  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Ocl.  15-17  —  Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Women’s  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Cleveland,  C.eve 
land. 

Ocl.  18-20  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers 
Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Niagara 
Hotel,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18-20  —  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum,  17th 
annua  ,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York. 

Ocl.  21-23  —  Illinois  Press 
Association  83rd  aun'i-»l 
meeting,  Orlando  Hotel,  De¬ 
catur. 

Ocl.  22-2.3 — Annual  News 
paper  Conference,  Iowa  State 
University,  Iowa  City. 

Oct.  23-25  — Southwestern 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  meeting,  Houston. 

Oct.  25-27 — Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York  City. 

Ocl.  26-28  —Circulation 
Managers  of  Ohio,  meeting, 
Columbus. 

Ocl.  26  —  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn,  fall 
meeting,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Ocl.  27-29 — Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers,  34th 
annual  convention.  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

of  the  Muncie  Evening  Press 
contributes  a  thought. 

Recently  a  lady  automobile 
driver  tangled  with  a  freight 
train  derailing  six  cars,  demol¬ 
ishing  the  car  but  leaving  her 
unhurt.  White's  story  got  the 
managing  editor’s  commendation 
for  “complete  coverage  plus 
splendid  writing.” 

However,  he  reports  that  after 
writing  the  story  of  the  lady 
who  kayoed  the  train  he  has 
been  asked  at  least  a  dozen 
times:  1.  who  was  taking  care 
of  her  children  that  early  in  the 
morning,  and  2.  what  make  of 
automobile  was  she  driving  that 
could  take  such  punishment. 

He  says  that  following  a  story 
the  next  day.  about  a  man  re¬ 
proving  his  wife  fatally  after  an 
argument,  hundreds  of  people 
asked  what  they  were  arguing 
about  although  the  story  said 
nobody  knew. 

White’s  conclusion,  and  his 
moral,  is: 

“You  never  have  got  all  the 
facts. 

“There  never  will  be  a  com¬ 
plete  story. 

“There  is  always  one  more 
point  one  ought  to  put  in  there, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  every  time 
one  decides  to  let  it  go.” 


APME  to  Give 
2  Days  to  Study 
Of  Critiques 

Two  full  days  of  discussion  of 
the  Continuing  Study  reports 
will  start  off  the  program  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  AP  ’ 
Managing  Editors  Association  * 
Nov.  10-13.  at  Chicago. 

Lee  Hills,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her 
aid,  general  chairman  for  con 
tinuing  studies,  said  this  week  | 
that  the  reports  of  the  eight  \ 
committees  would  be  distributed  - 
by  mid-October  to  all  AP  mem 
ber  newspapers  and  radio  sta 
tions,  and  AP  personnel. 

This  is  being  done  in  advance 
of  the  Chicago  meeting  so  aU 
members  can  study  the  reports 
and  discuss  them  at  Chicago 
Forty-five  managing  editors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  worked  on  these  since 
January. 

The  reports  are  constructively 
critical.  Hills  said,  yet  they  also 
praise  the  improvements  made 
in  the  quality  of  the  AP  news 
report  during  the  past  year 

The  APME  will  be  formally 
incorporated  at  the  Chicago  con 
vention.  An  executive  commit 
tee  meeting  called  last  week 
in  New  York  by  Chairman  Stan¬ 
ley  Barnett,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  took  final  action  on  legal 
incorporation  of  the  association. 
At  the  same  meeting,  the  APME 
officers — Barnett,  William  Ste¬ 
ven,  Minneapolis,  vicechairman; 
Hills,  secretary,  and  Herbert 
Corn,  Washington,  treasurer— 
drew  a  final  draft  of  the  new 
APME  by-laws. 

Barnett  announced  that  be 
tween  400  and  500  persons 
would  attend  the  convention  at 
the  Drake  Hotel.  He  said  enter¬ 
tainment  will  include:  Nov.  10 
— cocktail  party  and  buffet,  witii 
Sun-Times  and  Her  aid- Americas 
as  hosts.  Nov.  11 — luncheon 
given  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Me 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
cocktail  party  by  John  S. 
Knight,  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Nov.  12 — Association’s  cocktail 
party  and  banquet.  Nov.  13- 
Notre  Dame-Northwestern  foot 
ball  game. 

One  highlight  of  the  meeting 
will  be  a  progress  report  by  Dr 
Rudolf  Flesch  on  the  AP  cam 
paign  this  year  for  increased 
readability.  There  also  will  be 
talks  on  Friday  by  AP  foreign 
correspondents  brought  home 
for  the  event. 

James  S.  Pope,  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  and  L.  R 
Blanchard,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
are  vicechairmen  of  the  gen 
eral  committee. 

Chairmen  of  the  individual 
study  committees  are:  Sports 
report — Dale  Stafford,  Detroit 
Free  Press:  Domestic — ^Norman 
Isaacs,  St.  Louis  Star-Tints 
Business — Wallace  Lomoe,  Mil 
waukee  Journal;  Foreign — Mac 
lean  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun 
papers;  Features — Fred  Stein 
Binghamton  Press;  Membership 
participation — V.  M.  Newton. 
Jr.,  Tampa  Tribune;  Pictures- 
Marvin  McCarthy,  Chicogc 
Times;  Wlashington  &  Nationa- 
Campaign  —  Kenneth  MacDon 
aid,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  9.  19« 
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(--LINOTYPE—) 


A  SIGN  YOU  CAN  BELIEVE  IN 


AND  PROFIT  BY! 


—with  metal  in  tlic  pot.  Then  the  mag¬ 
azines  and  matrices  arc  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  sings  arc  cast. 

At  the  Linot\pc  factory,  quality  is 
more  than  a  word  or  a  symbol.  It  is  an 
active  discipline  that  assures  yon  of  a 
long  life-time  of  extraordinary  perform¬ 
ance.  Your  profit  shows  up  in  top  quality 
composition,  minimized  maintenance, 
and  a  low  operating  cost! 

•.S'lSjMs  /H‘.iriii«  this  iiicss.iyc  /i.ne 
/iriii"  /or  20  yc.irs  in  c\  erv 
Liiiofyjre  iiinnutjctiiriii^  (/qurfiiient. 


The  QtrAi.iTY  built  into  your  Linotype 
is  more  than  skin  deep.  It  starts  in  tech¬ 
nical  development  .  .  .  makes  critical 
demands  of  engineering.  In  purchasing, 
the  rule  is  always  “quality  first!’  .\nd 
finally  in  the  factory  itself,  no  workman¬ 
ship  short  of  the  best  will  do. 

Linohpc  demands  quality  ...  as  a 
means  to  producing  the  finest  compos¬ 
ing  machine  that  money  can  buy.  Every 
nevs'  machine  action  must  be  proved  be¬ 
yond  doubt  under  composing  room  con¬ 
ditions  before  it  is  incorporated.  Every 
single  part  of  every  machine  must  pass 
a  series  of  rigid  inspections  before  as¬ 
sembly.  Before  your  completed  Lino- 
t\pc  leaves  the  factory,  it  goes  to  work 


u)  Rvlrson  Si  reet,  Brooki.yn  5,  New  York 


in  Llnott/pe  Eleetra  ottrf  .^porfan  .Uedium  Cotufettitrti 


rates  high  from  "Cover-to-CoYer 


THE  CONTINUING  STUDY 
of  NEWSPAPER  READING 


*Men’s  readership  scores  in  this  study  were 
above  average  for  comics,  radio  programs  or 
news,  sports  news  or  pictures,  and  display, 
national,  local,  department  store  and  amusement 
advertising.  Women’s  scores  for  editorials, 
radio  programs  or  news,  national,  and 

department  store  advertising  also  were  higher 
than  the  corresponding  all-study  medians. 


*From  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation’s  Report 


The.Mews 


Phone  or  write  The  Washington  Daily  News  or 
any  one  of  the  General  Advertising  Departments 
of  Scripps-Howard.  We’ll  be  happy  to  go  over 
this  and  other  studies  with  you. 


llwM  fMarisI; 


WorM-rt/cgram  COLUMBUS 
....  Pr.ts  CINCINNATI 
....  Prtfs  KENTUCKY 


.  .  .  Pr«i| 
.  .  PrWj 
.  .  TrilwM 
Hmrald-Poil 


Commercial  Appeal  FORT  WORTH  , 
.  .  Preti  Scimilar  ALBUQUERQUE 
. Newi  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


SAN  FRANQSCO 
INDIANAPOLIS  . 


Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Port 
IVILLE . Newt-Sentinel 


General  Advertiting  Deportment 


Chicago  •  fan  Francisco  •  DotroH  .  Cincinnati 


